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the abilities of an expert marksman 

TESTED IN THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 

laboratory 


Ahtieuh I. Gatkh, Tcaclicrs C.)llcge, Columbia University 


The cuiTLMit interest and activity of psychologists in devising 
and applying tests of special fitness for various vocations re¬ 
quired in military operations, may justify a report upon an 
examination in the psychological laboratory of a man of expert 
ability as a marlcsman. Mr. William F. Blassc, of San Fran- 
ci.sco, long known ns an exceptional marksman, scored the 
world's record on the 200 yard range,‘free off-hand shooting, 
190 shots consecutively, on Seiitemlier 22, 1916. Using the 
King Target, Mr. Blas-se scored 223 points out of a po.ssible 
300 which would have required each of the 100 shots to have 
been placed within one and one-half inches of the center of the 
target. Some idea of the accuracy of Mr. Blas.Sc's shooting 
is indicated by a detailed score; of the 100 .shots, 38 scored 
red flags (within 1.5 inches from the center), 47 bine flags 
(3 inches from center) and 15 white flags (6 inches from 
center). The average distance of the 100 shots from center 
would he about 2.3 inches, Thus at a distance of 200 yards, 
shooting without a rest, Mr, Blasse would find a man’s head 
an easy mark, 

Taken into the University of California laljoratory, Mr. 
Blas.se gladly sulmiittcd to an experimental examination in an 
cffoi't to detennine in what respects his superiority over the 
marksmen of average or inferior ability was to be found. From 
many tests tried, only those which ])Ossc.ss sonic, special signi¬ 
ficance are mentioned, A.s a control group, 10 students in the 
laboratory consented to go through the same series of tests. 
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The group included 2 fair, 4 mediocre, 3 i)Oor inarksiiKMi, and 
one who. had shot a gun less than a half dozen tunes. 

First of all it seems important that the ex[)ci t inarlcsnian 
should have good eye-sight—but does he need to ijohscss ex¬ 
ceptional vision? A few stock tests dcmonstvutecl at once that 
while Mr. Blasse'si eyes were efficient and without marked de¬ 
fects, they were not markedly above normal. In acut(Mies.s 
of vision, he was not unusual; color vision was normal; neither 
myopia, hypermetropia nor astigmatism of noticcahle amount 
was present, and the general muscular control was normal, In 
short, his vision was good but not exceptional. 

The second group of tests was concerned with the sleadinc.ss 
of motor control. Most of the tests employed are fannliav to 
the psychological laboratory, and I shall economize space by 
omitting detailed description-s of apparatus as well as details 
concerning the data. 

The brass plate steadiness test described by Whipi)lc,' 
with holes whose diameters were 32, 20, 16, 13, 11, iO, 
9, 8, and 7 sixty-fourths of an inch, respectively, wa.s fn st used. 
Holding the arm at full length, Mr. filasse showed con.sider- 
able superiority to the other 10 subjects, by iiolding the needle 
for 3 seconds in the hole of 13/64 .inch diameter, while the 
steadiness of the other subjects failed in the next larger hole 
(16/64 inch), 6 others touched tlic sides of the 20/64 inch 
hole and one student failed in each of the 4 trials in the largest 
hole (1/2 inch). These relations held ap]>roxiniately for 
either hand, although the right hand was, on the whole, some¬ 
what more steady, 

For measures of the steadiness of one form of voluiitarv 
muscular control, the "tracing board” teist- was emi)loyeo, 
Several tests were made with the board placed at dilTevent 
angles, and in all these tests Mr. Blasse was somewhat, but 
not markedly, .superior to the other subjects. Tbe most .steady 
student was quite as good. 

The so-called "target test/' designed to measure tlie accur¬ 
acy and precision of movement* consisting in thrusting a i)encil 
at a target placed at arm'-s length, showed that in this form of 
motor control, Mr. Blasse was only slightly superior to the 
average of ten students. The three tests just described, 
when considered together, show that the expert marksman is 
considerably superior in simple steadiness of motor control, 
but only slightly superi or to the average in accuracy and pie- 

’Mamial of Physical and Mental Tests, igio, p, i^<i, 

2 Whipple, op. cit., p, j2o. 

^Whipple, p. risfl. 
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cision of arm movements. In a final test (the tapping test) 
which measures mere speed of motor control, Mr. Blasse 
showed approximately average ability. 

Not only i.s the .steadiness of the arm involved in liolding 
a gun, l)iit the steadiness of the body as a whole. To measure 
this form of motor control a siin{)le apparatus was used, A 
helmet was placed upon the head, i)rojecting upward from the 
top of which was a stilT pointer. A .smooth i)laCform, like 
that of a punching bag, over which was stretched a paper 
covered with :i thin layer of smoke, was adjusted so that it 
came into contact with the tO[) of the pointer. The subject 
then attempted to stand motionless, every slight sway of the 
body being recorded by tlie tracings of the pointer on the 
smoked surface, Mr. Blasse showed some superiority in this 
tc.st, his bodily movements being less marked than those of the 
steadiest students. The accom[Kmying tracings (Fig. I) show 
the actual movements made by Mr. Blasse, a student of aver¬ 
age, and one of marked unsteadiness. An interesting feature 
hrouglit out by this test was that Mr. Blasse was subject to 
distraction nr suggestion with regard to movements to a much 
less extent than were most of the other su\)jecls. If I told cer¬ 
tain sulijects that they were swaying forward, efforts to coun¬ 
teract tlii.s imaginary movement would usually result in greater 
unsteadiness. If 1 told them to think hard of something to 
their left, as a rule the body would sway in that direction. 
A sudden slaj) of a book on a tabic usually [)rovoked a series 
of movements and, most signilicaiit of all, if the subject thought 
intently upon the possibility of lus increasing unsteadiness— 
if such ideas as; "I'm awfully unsteady to-day,” "There, I 
moved again,” "I can’t seem to control myself,” were dwelt 
upon, tlie results were disastrous. Now, Mr. Blasse was rela¬ 
tively cool and unmoved during all such [)rocedui'c.s, although 
the general surroundings, the apparatus and so on were less 
familiar to him' th;ui to the other subjects, and although a 
certain fear lurked in his mind that he was not going to do 
well in these strange tests. The fact that Mi-. Blasse was 
relatively non-susce[)ti!)le to motor .suggesLihilily is important. 

Thus we have found that the expert inark.snian is (Jossessed 
of .superior steadiness of muscular control in the various stock 
tests. J''inally, a test of the steadiness of the gun itself, which 
would re.sult from vai'ious nu)vemenls in comhinalion, were 
niaasurecl. I'or one method, a .steel lu-edle was fastened to the 
end of the gun :uul the niovenieiils were I'ecorded by means of 
the metal jilale of small holes mentioned before. In this lest, 
with the gun in hand, Mr, Ihasse's .superiority was more [jro- 
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a. I». 

a, b. Tracings made by Mr. Blasse in the "overhead register’' 
steadiness lest. 






g- 

by subjects iiudcr sxiggeslion, (c) shl-- 
" mlTlly sS'y!”'® <K) cl bncK 
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noLiiiccd thiin before. He was able to keep the pointer in a hole 
of 13/64 inch diaincter for .several secoiuLs without touching, 
wJiile most of iJic other subjects ince.s.santly bumped the sides 
of a hole twice as large. 

A more realistic test consisted in arranging a pointer which 
played against a smoked .surface two inclie.s below the end of 
the barrel while the subject aimed at a target and di.scharged 
a blank cartridge in the same manner employed in actual .shoot¬ 
ing. The accompanying records (Kig. II) tell the story l^etter 
than words. It will be noted that the tracings made by Mr, 
Bla.s.se'.s gun cover an exceedingly small langc, that the sight 
i.s quickly ohtained and that immediately after the discharge 
the gun i.s moved perpendiciilorly upward with a quick pull. 
The records for tlie other subjects show a faltering over a large 
area, witli ivide e.xcursions in all directions. As the gun wab¬ 
ble,? aliout the subject attempts to pull the trigger when the 
head happens to hit upon the hullscye, and in this effort he is 
doubtless often unsuccessful. The clean cut, upward with¬ 
drawal of the rifle after firing is seldom shown, soinetiincs be- 
can.se it does not occur and often because the subject permits 
the gun to he jerked backward from its original position upon 
firing. It should lie remembered that an excursion of a small 
fraction of an inch sliown on the tracing would jncan a wide 
mis.s when projected to a field 200 yard.s distant. Some of the 
subjects would probably have done well to "hit the side of a 
barn." 

Aside fi’oiii general steadiness and control of the bodily mus¬ 
cles, the action of tlic fingens controlling the trigger may have 
some hearing upon the result. Mr. Blassc habitually uses a 
sensitive trigger and lii his opinion the action of the fore¬ 
finger muscles with the required <lclicacy and at the right mo¬ 
ment i.s an essential factor in tlic success of the shot, An exact 
graphic record of the control of these muscle.? was obtained hy 
a simple apparatus. Over the bowl of a so-called "thistle 
tube" is slrctchcd a delicate rubber membrane and tlie outlet 
at the small end of the tube is connected with a tambour. With 
the hand resting comfortably, the subject was given several 
task.? to perform with liis forefinger. First he was asked to 
tap the membrane many times in succession, each time with 
ccjnal force (sec Fig. III). In the figure, the height of the line 
gives a picture of the force exerted hy each tap, It requires 
no .special measurement to .see Mr. 01a.sse pos.se.5scd some 
.superiority in this capacity. 

Using the same apparatus, the subject was asked to press 
clown willi uniform pressure and speed upon the membrane, 
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Fig. hi 
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and then to release the pressure with equal speed, lliis test, 
which was repeated many times in succession, is a very trying 
test of muscular control. If speed and force remained con¬ 
stant throughout, a symmetrical curve-would appear. Ihc test 
was tried in several different positions, i.e., pressing downward 
perpendicularly, pressing it toward the left, pulling inward 
against it as one would in pulling a trigger. The curves illus¬ 
trated here (Fig, IV), are for the latter taslc, and Mr. l^lasse’s 
superiority here U quite clear. The best record from the stu¬ 
dent subjects is not greatly inferior, however, and with iirac- 
tice this student might have developed to the marksman's cijual 
in this respect. Iti general, however, Mr. BJasse not only 
greatly surpasses the ordinary person in steadiness of motor 
control, but also in the delicacy and precision of action witli 
the trigger finger, which may, indeed, be of considerable sig¬ 
nificance. 

The last group of experiments include certain tests in re¬ 
action time, the Hipp^chroiioscope being employed, All of 
the subjects were given preliminary practice, followed by SO 
trials in each test. In single reactions to sound (telegraph 
key) Mr. Blasse showed an average of \\9<r* as compared to 
an average of 124<^ for 8 students, although three of these were 
superior to him. A similar test for a reaction to a sharp .stroke 
of the left hand, gave an average time of llSff for Mr. Blassc, 
and an average of 118o- for the 7subjects. Again three student.s 
responded more quickly in this test than did the marksman. 

Another test, employing the same getieral apparatus, lias 
more significance for the present purpose. An apparatus was 
provided such that the subject reacted by ptilling a trigger in 
the same manner as employed in firing a gun. About 10 feet In 
front of the subject was placed the white end of a metal i-od 
about a quarter of an inch in diameter which showed plainly on 
a black ground. Fastened to the end of a metal rod which was 
blackened so as to be almost invisible against the ground was 
placed another white piece of metal about 1/6 of an inch in 
diameter, which could be moved about in various ways and 
could at any time be brought into contact with the stationary 
spot of white first mentioned. When a contact was made be¬ 
tween the two, the electric current was closed which set the 
chronoacope in action. The chronoscope was stopped when 
the subject pulled the trigger and thus the time between the 
coincidence of the spots and Ihe pulling of the trigger was 
recorded. By moving the free spot of white all aioiind the 
other, now approaching, now receding, now wavering here, 

* 0- equals z thousandth of a second. 
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F/fi, IV 



Rcccii'tl tif Mr. Ilkissi.' alU'iniilinK lo [iiill in and rcli-asc ihc lucinbrane 
of llic tliislli: lull!' 'villi imiforni force. 



Tlie best record ainoiiu lUc oilier siibjecls with the ihislle lube as 
above. 



One of llie iioorcr records. 
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now there, before a contact was actually made, a situation simi¬ 
lar to the bead of a rifle wavering about a target in actual shoot¬ 
ing was secured. The speed and imiforniity with which the 
trigger is pulled after the imitation sight coincides with the 
imitation target, gives a significant account of the coordination 
between eye and hand which would be of influence in shooting. 
If the trigger is pulled too quickly or too slowly, the bullet 
goes wide of its mark. What will he of special significance 
here is not only the speed of the reaction hut its unifornuty 
during a series of shots. If, for example, after the impulse to 
pull the trigger is initiated, the time elapsing before it is actually 
pulled is now 100<f, now 2(XV, and at other times 150<f, 2500- 
or 90«f, it can readily be seen that the discharge will usually 
not occur at just the right time, since the gun is usually in mo¬ 
tion. The impulse to pull, probably occurs just as, or just 
before, the bead begins a passage over the hulLseyc, But sup¬ 
pose the time elapsing between impulse and pull is alway-s uni¬ 
form, that is to say, for illustration, it is always 150*^ or but 
a few sigma more or less. Sinec-the interval is always about 
the same, the shooter comes through experience, through trial 
and success, to know just when to start the imjjulse to fire. He 
would then meet with success, even if his venction time, were 
fairly slow, although of course, the speedier the action the 
better. 

The results from the reaction time tests are presented in 
briefest form by giving the average time with the mean varia¬ 
tion, (this figure being the more significant) togetliev with 
the number of premature reactions, or cases in which the suli- 
ject reacted before the two white spots touched, i.e., before 
the signal was given. Fifty trials were given each subject 
in each test. 

The following table gives the results for the irregularly 
moving test, 

Mh. Blasse 

Av. sigma M, V. Premature reactions 

158 18 0 

Av. of 8 other subjects. 

198 96 6 

Mr, Blasses reactions are on the average much quicker, and 
very much more uniform, the M. V. of the others, on the 
average, being 5 times as great. Moreover, Mr. Blasse did 
not, m a single instance, "jump the gun,” while tlie others did 
so on the average of one time out of 9 trials. 

The following figures give the results of test.s in which the 
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movable white spot instead of wavering about in an indefinite 
manner as above before finally touching the stationary spot, 
approached in one direction at a uniform speed. 


Mr. Blasse—approaching from above downward. 


Av. 

155 

M. V. Premature reactions 

10 0 

162 

Approaching from below, 

13 

0 

152 

Approaching from right. 

9 

0 

150 

Approaching from left. 

10 

0 

Av, of from 8 to 10 other subjects. 


Av. 

142 

Approaching from above. 

M. V. Premature reactigns 

48 7 

179 

From below. 

66 

4 

145 

From right. 

48 

6 

159 

From left. 

52 

5 


In these tests, Mr. Blasse shows no superiority as regards 
speed of reaction, but this is due in large measure to the fact 
that many reactions-of the other subjects followed upon pre¬ 
mature impulses although the chronoscope was started before 
the reactions were completed, thus accounting for such impos¬ 
sible reaction times as SOir etc., which cut down the average 
markedly. In many cases, as shown above, the impulse was 
initiated so early that the reaction was completed before 
"sight” and "bullseye” came into contact. In no case did Mr, 
Blasse make such a premature reaction. In fact the regular¬ 
ity of his responses is the most conspicuous superiority, and, 
as indicated earlier, this is a vital capacity in the development 
of marksmanship, since it offers the possibility (no matter 
what the actual time of reaction may be) of establishing a 
habit witli regard to the moment of initiating the impulse to 
"pull” the trigger, So long as the reaction time is approxi¬ 
mately the same, and the movements of the gun can be fairly 
well controlled, experience can readily .siijjjdy the other re¬ 
quisite elements. 
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We may now siimmarize briefly the capacities vvliicli seein- 
to characterize the champion marksman. His vision is not ex¬ 
ceptional, altliough he has no special eye defects, It seems 
reasonable to suppose that for practical shooting, exceptionally 
keen eyes are not essential and even such eye defects ns myopia, 
astigmatism and the like (which may Iw col lected hy proi)C!r 
glasses) are not prohibitive of good iiiarksmaiisliip, MLisciilar 
difficLilties of convergence which interfere with the move¬ 
ments of the two eyes together need not lie a han(lica\i since 
many expert marksmen shoot with one eye dosed. 

Muscular steadiness of the members of the body which arc 
brought into action in holding the gun on its mark is of great 
importance. This was shown by all the tests that were eiti- 
ployed> Of special import is tbe ability to resist the influence 
of various disturbing factors upon one’s steadiness, such as 
slight distractions and especially subjective anxiety and auto¬ 
suggestion, The type of individual who is keenly aware of 
and disturbed by his own unsteadiness (hiving .shooting only 
increases his unsteadiness thereby. While muscular steadiness 
is doubtless not absolutely essential to skill in shooting, a.s 
evidenced by several good marksmen who arc quite shaky, it 
certainly affords a great advanlagc. 

A nicety of inuscular control of the fingers involved in ma¬ 
nipulating the trigger perhaps plays a rolcaltliongh this function 
should really be considered in connection with the results of 
the tests on reaction time. Our expert marksnmn showed 
^ Tcmrkabiy cOTrt\?kdon of cyt tvud htutd theso tcata. 
While nerved up, in such a test and likewise in actual shoot¬ 
ing, to a high sensitivity, "breaks” in nervous control did not 
occur. The ordinary shooter, like the nervous athlete waiting 
the pistol, often "jumps the gun,” that is, he jnills the trigger 
before the sight is perfect, or if he docs not do this, he is un¬ 
prepared when the proper moment comes, and the trigger 
is pulled too.slowly. Bvitour expert fails in neither of these 
respects. His reaction is never premature, and when bead and 
target are in the proper relation, the reaction is made with dis¬ 
patch and always with great uniformity. This calm, speedy 
and uniform reaction is ol utmost importance. Coupled with 
steadiness of general muscular control, thi.s capacity seems to 
be essential to skill in marksmanship. 

To what extent is the superiority of th<i expert in these tests 
due to training in shooting and to what extent is it due to native 
ability-ability possessed before practice,—is a matter of im¬ 
portance upon which our present data afford little evidence. 
It we pick out a hundred men at rancloin—say, any hundred ol 
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the men conscripted (or KovcrnnuMU service—wc would find 
that a few li:id received considerable, many a little and many 
no previous practice with a ville. H we wished to select from 
these, a numlier wlu) are destined after practice, to become the 
best sharpshooters, we vuust employ tests that divulge native, 
and not accpiired ability. It must be admitted that much more 
work must he doiie with these and other tests before this matter 
can 1)C decided with certainty. It will he necessary to test indi¬ 
viduals who have had niucii exiierieiice in shooting but have 
devclope<l hut little skill. If tnir tests arc valid for this pur- 
po.se, such individuals would do poorly in them, It may he 
stated, at least, that of the 10 subjects beside Mr. Blasse who 
went through the tests, one w’hose experience in shooting was 
considerable was among the iioorest in the tests, while one who 
was the best in most of the le.sts luid sliot a gun less than a 
dozen times during his life. 

It would l)e interesting to l^now, also, what influence various 
liabits of life have upon the capacilii’S rerpiircd for marksman¬ 
ship. It might be said in i)assing lluit Mr. Blasse is a man of 
good liabil.s, He has luiver indulged in .smoking or drinking. 
With regard to .smoking, data obtained in these tests from one 
rather lieavy .sinolcer are interesting. In the steadiness tests 
he was poorer than any of the other subjects and his shakiiicss 
was pavtieulavly uoticeahle just after smoking a cigarette, If 
permitted to w’ail for 12 or inimitos, bis stcjidiness retvirned 
to Ills norm, liowevi'r. ’I'liis singh; record cannot be taken to 
prove that smolcing niak<-s one deci<ledly unsteady, for many 
other factoi'.s nuisL lut eeiisidcixMl aiul many other similar tests 
pcilonned to make cerl;iiiUv of such a .staleiuenl. The fact 
may be tIuiL the person who i.s naturally unsteady or iicrvou.s, 
may more, readily lie.come addicted to smoking. That is, 
some people may smolce lieeaiise they are “highly strung'’ or 
nervous, and arc ikA so nnsii-ady Just biicaiise they smoke. 

This exaniination of .skill in iiiarksiiiansbip is, of course, j)re- 
liminary and nnccrlaiii, .Souk; (jf the tests here described could 
well be omitted foi' practical purposes, and doubtless all could 
be inl|)l•o^'(al and lU.'W ones slx.nild he added. Sonic may say, in 
fact, “Wily iitit give a man a gun and let liim show his ability 
liy shooting a few times!“ \Vell, Ihei'e ai'e good reasons. In 
actual sboDling. ex[)erience jdays loo larg(‘ a laTe, The noi’ice 
must he. shown how to hold the. gun, wheUier to grasp it lightly 
01 ' hixlv, \vli<-(li(‘r his bodily muscles should he held lax or 
taut, whellu'i' lit' shonhi )>ull the Iviggt'v slowly or with n suihlen 
jerk', bow imieli of (be front sight should be \’isil)le in the nulch 
of the re,'ir, wlielber he sliotdd aim at (be bottom, center or (op 
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of tile buHseye, whether he should “hold steady" on the bulls- 
eye or move up to it, not to mention the adjustment to and 
fear of the noise, flash and “Icick.” The knowledge of these 
conditions and the adjustment to them depends mostly on ex¬ 
perience in shooting, not upon innate ability to eventually be¬ 
come a good marksman. The labovatovy tests aim to measure 
this undeveloped ability, although the present series may not 
do so adequately. 



MENTAL TESTS OF UNEMPLOYED MEN 


Rudow Pintneu and l-lKuiiicHr A, Tooi-s, Ohio Slate University 


Part II. 

(Conliiuicd from the previous issue.) 

Dayton Free Employim'nt Ofice. 

Opportunity was offered to make an investigation at the 
Dayton Free Employment Office similar to the one already 
reported, The results of such an investigation would serve 
as a check upon the work at Columhus, It also serves to show 
the effect of the environment of the office upon the character 
of the applicants. 

Dayton is a town of 200^000 iiiliahitants, It is in many res¬ 
pects more of ii maiuifacturing city than Columbus. At the 
time of the investigation many skilled workers were out of 
work due to strikes and to munition factories closing down 
upon the congjlction of their European war orders. The em¬ 
ployment office, in contrast to ihc one at Coliunl)us, is located 
on the third floor of a modern business building in one of the 
principal husiiicss streets of the town. The superintendent 
tries to encourage a])plicaLions of high grade men and to dis¬ 
courage applications of unemployable and undesirable men. 

Forty men were exammed duving the lust tew days ot the 
year 1916. These men represent about 30 per cent of the total 

Taulii; VIII— Distriiiution of All Mental Ages—Dayton 
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new applicants during that period. The tests, questions and 
methods were exactly the same as in the Columbus investi¬ 
gation, The results, therefore, are directly comparaI)lc, 

The distribution of mental ages, according to the Poin. 
Scale in five cases and according to the other tests in the 
remainder, is shown in Table VIII- The distribution ap¬ 
proaches more nearly to a normal distribution than in the case 
of Columbus, There is a suggestion here of a division into two 
classes, one of average ability and one of superior ability. The 
diagnosis of the 40 cases was: Feebleminded 3; Borderline 10; 
Backward 13; Normal 8; Bright 6. 

Class. 

Table IX shows the relation of mental age to industrial class, 
The order of these classes both as to numbers and mental 
index is the same as in the Columbus investigation. No “un- 

T^^BLE IX—Median Mental Ace of Industrial Classes—Dayton 


Indus. Class 

No. of Cases 

Median M, A. 

Unemployed 

Casual 

33 

2 

12.0 

10.6 

Odd Jobs 

5 

10.2 

Unemployable 

0 


Total 

40 

11.8 


employables” were found in this investigation. The three 
lowest mental ages of native whites were possessed respectively 
by ah "odd jobs,” a questionable "unemployed,” and a ''casual” 
worker, All of the colored and foreigners are rated as iiiicm- 
ployed, thus indicating a rather high grade of men from an 
industrial point of view. 

Four professional men, prominent in Dayton life, were 
tested by the same tests. All four had a mental age of 16-|-. 
In only a few of the separate tests did any of these four men 
do poorer than the best of our group of forty. 

The relation of mentality to age was found to present simi¬ 
lar features to those found in Columbus, namely a tendency for 
the mental age to decrease as the chronological age increases. 

Education. 

The median grade at leaving school is 7.4. Compared with 
Columbus, we find a much smaller proportion of persons 
leaving in the lower grades, and a much higher proportion 
reaching the higher grades. We find that 13, or 32,5 per cent 
of our 40 had at least entered high school, We thus find the 
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educational attainments in kec])iiig with the tiigher mentality 
of the group, 

Co)uf>arisoii of the Tzvo Offices. 

The composition of the groups at the two offices shows many 
points of similarity. The Dayton applicants, however, seem to 
be of a higher c|uality. ''J’his higher f|iiality is in part duo. to the 
industrial conditions in Dayton at the lime of the investigation 
and in part to the discouragement of applicants of low quality 
in that office, 

The mental indices of the two groups, 10.5 for Colunil)Us, 
11,8 for Dayton, indicate the superior mentality of the Dayton 
group. The foreign horn have the highest mentality in both 
groups, followed in order hy the native whites and colored, 
There is a significant difference in the mejitality of the Colum¬ 
bus whites and colored. The colored applicants are all leccnt 
immigrants to Coluinhu.s from the South. At Dayton wlicrc 
the colored a[)])licants arc mostly Northern hoin the mentality 
difference between the two groups is only slightly in favor 
of the native whites. 

By diagnosis it is estimated that the percentage of feeble¬ 
minded at Colunil)us is 28.7. while at Dayton it is only 7.5. 
There is also a liigher percentage of borderline cases at 00111111- 
bns than at Dayton, 29.8 per cent as contrasted with 25.0. 
Dayton is credited with a higher percentage than Columbus 
in eacii of Llie remaining mentality groups. This is especially 
true of the normal and bright groups. The bright group is 
almost lacking in the Coluinhu.s office. 

The Dayton oflice has the largest percentage of desiiable 
men. In the uncmjiJoycd class there is 82.5 [ler cent a.s com¬ 
pared with 64.0 :it Coluiiihiis. The different industrial classes 
differ in mentality in each office in the same oi cler: the unem¬ 
ployed have the highest mental index, followcnl in order liy 
casuals, odd jobs men and iinemployables. The last class was 
unrepresented among the applicants at Dayton, I'lie order of 
frequency of occurrence of the industrial classes is the same 
in each office: unenqiloycd, odd jobs, casuabs and unomploy- 
ables. 

Comlmrisan with other Im'csligalions. 

Johnson’ in his study of the unemployed of Portland, Ore¬ 
gon, used the Stanford Revision of the Bind Scale. We, there¬ 
fore, have no assurance that his re.suUs are comparable with 

' Joliasoii, B, K. Uucmploymcnl and rceble-miiulcdncss, J . of Dc - 
iiiiquciicy , Vol. II, 2, 1917. up. 59-73. 
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oiiis, Since his investigation toolc place cKuang tUc cvuploy- 
incnt crisis of 1914-1915, while ours took place under more 
normal conditions, we should not expect the sann; r(;.suUs 
even if the tests were comparable. He fouiul about 21 ]km- cent 
to be fcebleininded. We have found 28.8 per cent at llie Col¬ 
umbus office. We should expect to find a larj^er jjciccntatrc than 
lie did, since under our conditions mentally defective- persons 
would form a larger proportion of the total applicants than 
at a time of an unemployinent crisis, 'when large numbeis of 
more iiitclLigcut applicants are out of einployniont. Tin- iiidusli i- 
al conditions in Dayton may presumably he regarded as iiuicli 
better than tliosc in Portland during the investigjiLion, and 
accordingly we find at Dayton a sinaller proportion of feelile- 
minded, 7,5 per cent as compared with 21 iier c(.‘iit nt I’ortlaiul. 

Terinan- reports the testing by Knollin of 150 hol)oes. of 
which 20 per cent at least were fcehlemindctl and almost as 
many inoie borderline cases. Onr findings seem to parallel 
(his report in sarpeising manner. Indeed many of our men 
belong undoubtedly to the hobo clas.s. 

It is interesting to compare the mental niake-ii|) of our group 
with that of convicted criminals. Fininc]' and ToO|)S'' lused 
these same tests in testing the po-piilation of a workhouse. Tlie 
I'csiilts are directly comparable with the results of llie employ¬ 
ment office investigations. For purpose of compurisou of our 
men with these workhouse inin£ite.s the percentages falling in 

Table X— Percentage Distbiiiotion nr Mentai.itv Giuuu's in the 
Columbus and Dayton Employment Offices and in a Work- 
house 

Dayton Columbus 

Emplwment Employment 


Diagnosis Office Oflicc Worklioiiso 


F-M. 7.5 28.7 28.K 

Borderline. 25.0 29.8 29 0 

Backward. 32.5 2fi.7 SI 0 

Normal. 20.0 8.5 10 G 

Bright. 15.0 4.3 0 0 


No. of cases. 40 94 132 


each mentality^ group in the three separate investigations are 
tabulated in Table X. The similarity of the figure-s for the 
Columbus Employment Office and the workhouse is .startling, 


I lOll^lUOll 


it". v Measureiitenl of luicUttjcucc 

iMillIm Coiupiuiy, Bo.^fon, igi6. p i8 

1 Pimner, 1^. and 'foops, H A. A Mental Survey of a Wo.kh<nu.c. 
J . of Dchiiquccy. Vol. II. No. 5, Sept, igiy, pp. 278-287. 
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All of tlia invcsti^nitions we hjive mentioned show agreement 
in that a Ingli ])ro[)ortioii of mental deficiency is found to he 
a very decided factor in the production of poor adjiistineiit to 
the conditions' of life now existing. Inasmuch as men are 
so closely hound up with their indiistrial life we may expect 
mental deliciency to .show itself hy .such syjuptoms as ineffi¬ 
ciency, unemployment, vagrancy and crime. 

Education of All Applicants. 

Since education has .such an intimate connection with our 
problem, lieing not only in a large measure determinative of the 
industrial position which an individual is allowed to hold, but 
also, as shown hy the investigation, having an intimate rc- 
latioii-ship to the mentality of the group, it was decided to detei - 
niinc the educational attainments of all apj)licants registering 
at the office for a long period of time. The i-ecords of the 
office allow this to be readily accomplished. 

In Columbus a tabulation for four montlis was made, The 
median grade at leaving school for the applicants rejjorting 
cacli month wa.s 7,1, 7.2, 6.8 and 7.3 respectively, The median 
grade for the total 1608 a]>|)licants was 7.0. In the report for 
the four months 19.9 per cent of the total applicants did not 
report the grade at leaving school. Since the ])criod covered 
hy tliis tabulation is in the very midst of the period of our 
investigation, the men selected for cxamijiation arc largely 
from this group, .Since the men selected had a median grade 
at lo'Aviug school of 6.6, we may regard them as lieiog about 
ccpial to the average applicant. They, perhaps, would have been 
equal had the other 19.9 per cent been reported, many of vvliom 
were undoubtedly illiterate and thus not able to report the item 
on their registration card. 

Of the 1608 applicants, 4.3 per cent had never been to 
school; 9. 5 ])er cent had not more than a second grade educa¬ 
tion; 17.6 i)er cent had at least completed one year of high 
school, hut only 4,6 per cent had completed the high school 
course; one out of every 58 had entered college, but only one 
out of 400 had completed a college course. 

Tlie median grade at leaving school of 7020 applicants dur¬ 
ing the entire year at Dayton was 8.3. The forty applicants 
examined from this office had a median grade at leaving school 
of 7,4. Evidently the a[)plicants selected for examination were 
somewhat below the average in educational achievement. 

In line with our belief that the grade at which individuals 
leave school is determined not so much by industrial conditions 
as by mentality, and in view of our findings, namely that there 
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were Jnore applicants of lower intelligence and fewer of higher 
intelligence at the Columbus oPTice than at the Dayton ofljcc, 
w'e find that the educational atlaimiicnts of Hie two ^^l•Olll)s 
corroborate this theory. There is a dcckledl)’ larger pro¬ 
portion of applicants leaving school at Coliiinhus before 
the end of the sixth grade than at Dayton; after 
the seventh grade, there are decidedly fewer ain>hc.ants 
who have secured education of a higher grade. 'I’liesc facts aie 
well illustrated hr Graph W. The effect of the psyehnbgy of 
completion is also well shown in both ciirve.s at gradc.s 7 and S 
and at the third and fourth year of high school. \V(' may well 
believe that the peculiar shape of the curves at these iroints 
are due to this factor. Individuals wlio.se limits of alrility are 
about reached at grade 7, and who ordinarily would have 
cli’opped out of school at that point, by the prosimct of “gradu- 
aliiig” by one more year of work, are thereby induced to go 
to school for one year more. The effect of this niion our curve 
is to reduce the percentages leaving school at the .seventh 
grade and also at the third year of high school, and'to iiicrea.se 
the percentages leaving at the eighth grade ami the fourth year 
of high school, The probable effect upon the .schools is that 
the quality of the graduating classes is slightly lo\vcre<l. This 
result is, however, not to be regretted, if the additional year 
of school fits these individuals belter for their work after 
leaving school. 

There are probably dilferciit ainoiuits of ediicaLi(;n |•('([uil•ed 
as a miuinuim for success in each particular occupation. 
What these minimum anioinits are, we do not yet know. A 
further investigation of this would he desii*ablc. If w«: arbi¬ 
trarily assume that at least a fourth grade education is re¬ 
quired for any of the unskilled occujiatioiis, then 10 per cent 
of the Dayton applicants and 28.8 per cent of the CnlunilHiH 
applicants have not more than this minimvnw, 

ConclusioDs. 

It now remains to be pointed out in what way the results 
of this investigation may be made of use iix a program of in¬ 
dustrial and social reform. 

• We have seen bow defective mentality is apt to result in a 
miiltitiide of social mal-adaptations. The individual .so afflic¬ 
ted is unable to compete on equal terms with his follow men, 
and consequently soon after beginning his induslrial caieor, 
starts on the downward path which leads from occasional un- 
emp oyment to habitual imdercmploymcnt and may lead to un¬ 
employability, through the devitalizing iiiflucnce.s due to lack of 
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work and consequent lack of means of suppoi t. The last step 
ill the series, as sngg-ested by the comparison of tlic mentality 
of the employment office applicants and by the careens of the 
men themselves, may possibly be actual criminality or, if not 
that, then entire social dependency. 

The social significance of a class of luicmploynhle or liai)i- 
tiially underemployed feebleminded men is thus enormous. 
From a social, industTial and humanitarian vic-wimint \ve 
should prevent this last step of the series being taken liy any 
individual. 

We have also noticed that difl'crent degrcc.s of incnlality 
seem quite well correlated with the occupation, wages, pei- 
nianency of position—in a word, with the industi’inl siiccc.ss 
of tile individual. A general scheme of social reform would 
include plans for enabling the individual to develop to the 
extent of Ills mental ability and to “find his level" in the in¬ 
dustrial world. As Terinan says; “The ability to compete 
with one's fellows in the social and industrial world does not 
depend upon intelligence alone. Such factors as moral traits, 
indastry, euviioumeut to be encountered, personal ai>peanuice 
and influential relatives are also involved." It would thus 
seem that in many cases of inferior niciitality thi.s Inclc, if not 
too great, may in large measure be overcome by oihui‘ factors, 
clilcl of which would seem to be proper preparation in school 
for the later demands to be made upon the indiviOual. The 
school curriculum of the present docs not fit such iiulividiifils 
for life’s struggles. Out investigation has shown that sucii 
individuals are compelled to leave school after reaching the 
limit of their ability and before having acquired the trauuiig 
necessary for anything more than sure failure or minimal 
success in industrial life. A system of vocatioiial education, 
in which the individual is trained to the extent of lii.s al)ilitic.s 
in .such ways that the training will be of use in Inter industrial 
life, is badly needed. Systematic periodical mental tc.stiiig of 
all school children would form one of the important ])hases of 
this system. 

Ill regard to the problem of unemployed adults, ideally it 
would be desirable to eliminate all mental defectives by estab¬ 
lishing a state institution where high grade niorona could be 
sent and allowed to work for wages and support thcmsclve.'? 
to the extent of their ability. This institution would he dis¬ 
tinctly different from a “feebJcmiiKlcd institution," in that 
commitment would be voluntary and that conditions would he 
such that life in the institution would be more desirable than 
competition in the struggles of the industrial world. Siicli a 
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system could be iiKiu^uirated only by a cooperalion of slate and 
school and would ba\’e to bed'll! with the cliildren. 

Since, liou’cver, tlie i) 0 )()li.‘ins of the employinent ofllce ate 
present ones and proldeins which would cease to exist only 
after Lite system just meulioned had been put into successful 
aperation for some lenj'th of time, it seems better to nicom- 
mend a procedure which could be iulapted to present condi¬ 
tions. 

1. I'est the inentalily of all a|)plicanls by means of group 
tests, 

2. Establish four or live classes, determined primarily by 
mental age, and ranging from "excellent” downward.s, to one 
of which each aj)])licant may he assigned upon the result of his 
test, The class of each api»licaiit i.s to he used in determining 
to what kind of position the applicant may be referred, 

3. Employ a "follow-up” system whereby an applicant's in¬ 
dustrial career may be traced. In those cases where persever¬ 
ance, temperance, iiuliistry, etc., woidd seem to be able, in a 
measure, to olTseL tlie burdens of inftu'inr mentality, the class of 
ail individual may he raised. For opposite reason.s the class 
may also he lowered, 

4. Recommend to jmsitions only those persons whose men¬ 
tality is at least (’(iiial lr» the demands of the [^tosition. Refuse 
to recommend to positioirs any person ))elongnig to tho lowest 
chi.s.s. 

Let us see wlial would lie the probable outcome of siicli 
action. In Uie lirsL jilace, we will eliminate a certain element 
whose eiuployiueiU is of doulitful value, either economically or 
socially, under ;uiy conditions. Society will have to make pro¬ 
vision for these dependents and this in turn will hasten the 
day when jtrovision will lie made whereby lliis entire dcjieii- 
(lency may be avoided. 

Secondly, we may expect a pi'ogressive beltcrmcnt in the 
kind of ap|)licanLs who make use of llic employment office, This 
U’ill not only eiicoiii-.'igc more lilgli gi’adc men to ajjply at the 
office when out of work, but also will encourage the use 
of the office by employer,s when in need of help, thus 
materially aiding in securing die results for which the oflices 
were established, 

'J'hirdly, we may expect a decrease in tlie mimher of ai)i.)li- 
caiUs in the h(‘ginning, liiit this may he exiicctcd to be tcni|.)or- 
ary only and to he offset by the greater satisfaclorincrss of the 
men recommended to imsilions. One vei-y desiralilc; featui'e 
of sucli a system would l)c tlie collection of a vast amount of 
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industrial information, becoming more and more valuable with 
the addition of new material, which might I)g used as a sound 
basis for a system of vocational guidance of youth, The sys¬ 
tem might well be expected in time to grow into a bureau In 
which all men of a community would he registered, and having 
to do with the granting of standard recommendations, securing 
promotions, or positions when unemployed, and in tlie exten¬ 
sion of its field of activity to employed as well as to unem¬ 
ployed men, the obtaining of statistics for vocational guidance, 
In a word such a system stands for industrial evolulion while 
the present system is making no remarkiible progress when 
regarded in the light of iiidustrial and social progress in 
general.'* 

Sninniary. 1. A sampling of applicants at two employment 
offices, as, nearly as possible representative of the nieti In gen¬ 
eral applying at these two offices, was given a scries of mental 
tests in order to determine approximately the mentality of 
such applicants in general. 

2. The results at the first office show a very higli percentage 
of feebleminded, borderline and backward cases, The per¬ 
centage of normal or above normal is only 12.8, The percLur- 
tage of feebleminded and borderline together i.s 58.5, 

3i There seems to be a distinct relationship between the men¬ 
tality and the industrial class to which a man l)elongs, the 
unemployed class ranking highest,- followed hy the ca.suals, 
the odd jobs men, and the unemployables. No men of normal 
mentality were found in the unemployable group. 

4, On the whole the older men among the applicants seem 
to be more retarded mentally than the younger jiioii. 

5, A study of the birthplaces of the applicants seems to 
show that the class as a group is migratory in clinractei-. 

6, -The best position ever held, as given by the men them¬ 
selves, shows that few have ever held positions requiring any 
considerable degree of responsibility, 

7, The grade in school achieved by the men, according to 
their own statement, is higher than their mentality in general 

■‘Since writing this article one of the employwent odices has become 
a clearing house for all the large industrial concerns of the city All 
the large manufacturers have ceased advertising ami rely uiioii the 
office for securing their employees. If this principle could be oxtoiulod 
so as to include ail of the employees in the city, llic system would 
then resemble somewhat the plan outlined above. Have all cmnloyco.s 
of a community registered in one central office so tliat rcconimenda- 
tioiis of tins office would be worth while, because the records would 
be complete, 
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would waiTiinl;, although it bears out tlic poor mental endow¬ 
ment of tlie class. 

8, The median grade at leaving school of the group tested 
in the one office is 6,6, and in the other 7.4, slightly lower than 
the incdiaii grade for all applicants in either office. 

9, The rcsull.s of the control investigation at the second 
office hear out in general llie results in the first office, with 
the excejition that the geiierfil level of the applicants in the 
second office is above that of tliose in the first office, The loca¬ 
tion and method of conducting llie office has a distinct in¬ 
fluence upon the type of men applying at the office, 

10, Pjy means of the ineiiial tests, whicli we already possess, 
much could be done to increase the cl'ficicncy of our employ¬ 
ment bureaus. 
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I, Iniradnction 

Tlie study of relationships between mental traits and be¬ 
tween n^eiital traits and physical trails has centered mainly 
about four problems: 

1, How are the various mental ami physical trails inter- 
related? Such prol)kins as tlic correlations l)i’i\veeii sensory 
discrinuuation and memory, between memory and reasoniiijj 
ability, between motor functions and mental ftnioLions, etc,, 
have been studied. The investigations have so far yielded dis¬ 
cordant results, and the question of the relative tlejumdcncc 
or independence of various traits and functions lias ^'ivcii rise 
to much controversy. 

2. How are the various mental and physical traits related to 
general mental ability or general intelligence? Tlio inttu’csL in 
this problem has been due, no doubt, to the possibility nf dis¬ 
covering some one trait or group of traits, tnc measiiiHimcnts 
□f which might serve as an index of lUeiUal luahcup. TUc 
difficulty of securing an unambignous measure of general in¬ 
telligence, as well as a satisfactory measure of special mental 
traits, has led again to widely varying results, 

3. How are the results of mental functions, as shown in 
school subjects, correlated? The practical bearings of .siicli 
determinations on the grouping of subjects and their tliseiplin- 
avy value, as well as the light they might throw on the re¬ 
lationship between various mental processes, have led to luini- 
crous investigations on correlations between school mark.s. 

4, How are the abilities with varying data in what is in 
descriptive psychology ordinarily called a single mental fiiiic- 
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tion, cori'claLcd ? Such prohlcnis as Uio coirclalion between 
iiioinory for colors, sounds, numbers, words, etc., between ini- 
inediate ineiiiory and .secondary nieniory, between memories as 
affected by various inodes of pre.senlalion, have received some 
aLtoiilion. 

The accuinulaliiiK evidence (ni these four problems has 
shown a surprisiuj.^ laclc of correlation in cases where common 
oLscrvatioii and opinion would liave led one to expect a hitjh 
correlation (9),' 'The evidence points apparently to a great ,s])e- 
cialization in mnilal functions and marked in(le[)endenL varia¬ 
bility. So marked is this iiKlejiendence and .so contradictory 
oftentimes to cummoii experience that one i.s led to suspect that 
the lack of correlation is due to the pre.seiicc or absence of fac¬ 
tors other than those supposedly iiieiksurcd, Moreover, the more 
recent investigations liave shown that the earlier extreme view 
of specialization and in(lej)cn(leiice i.s not tenable, Thu.s Thorn¬ 
dike (9) is inelined to distinguish at least three levels of mental 
action—sensitivity, association, and analysis, which would 
show "clo.ser intro than inter-relalions,” It is with the corre¬ 
lations within the first of these levels that this investigation is 
concerned. 

The specific jirohlem is the correlation between different 
forms of .sensory dlscriniinalion at difTerent stagc.s of practice, 
The results of the few .stiulies Llial have been made, have, in 
general, shown that .sensory di.si'rimination is rather highly 
specialized. 'J'hat i.s, high ability in discriminating color or 
brightness may go with low ahilily in discriminating tones or 
pressures or lifted weights or lengths of line.s, The evidence 
lia.s, however, been based either on too small a number of ca.ses 
to be entirely convincing, or, on a comparison of dlscriniiii- 
ativeness with varying amouiU.s of jiractice and interest. 

Several (luestions or probkan.s bearing on the matter have 
not been satisfactorily wciilced out: 

1, I'he number of tests necessary to secure an adequate 
measure of-an individurd's capacity in discriiniiiations, It i.s 
certain that a single, lest or a few lest.s will not give a measure 
of .sensory discrimination, whatever else it may give, I'roin 
a methodological point of view, it is important to discover how 
great the number of nieasurements must be in cases where prac¬ 
tice is so notoriously elTecliv(; as in sensory discrimination in 
ord(;r to furnish at least a fairly accurate measure. 

2. The eorrehilioii between an iiidividual’s station in a group 

' Tim iuiiiiIh'i’m in inin nilii'sis rcfiT In the lilln liy llic same iniinl)i'r 
ill (he ii|iiieii(l(:i| 1iiljli<i|{ra[>liy. 
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in successive stages of practice and with dilTorciit forms of 
disciimination, At wliat point, if ever, in practice docs an 
individual’s station become constant, and liow docs this point 
vary with different forms of discriuiiuation ? Tliis is tlic 
problem of the effects of equal practice on iiuiividmd diCfcicn- 
ces, on which evidence is very ineaKrc. 

3, The nature of the cliaiige that takes place when discrim¬ 
ination is improved by practice and the factors that account 
for the improvement. 

4. The common factors that may be involved in different 
forms of discrimination which might l)riiig about an increase 
in correlation, 

The subject of sensory correlation has only in recent years 
received the attention it merits. Although many psychologists 
have recognized the importance of the problem and have iiiiicle 
it the object of experimental inquiry, very few have I)een fit 
all satisfied with tlieir results. In fact, there; has .scarcely 
been a statement made concerning sensory correlation that 
has not been seriously questioned by other invc-stigators in the 
field. The extremists, on the one side, maintain that the cor¬ 
relation between different sensory abilities is high and that the 
correlation between sensory discrimination and general iiitclli- 
gcncG is very high, or, perfect; while others nmintain that 
thei’c ivS little or no correlation. Between tlie.se two e.Ktreines 
we find all degrees of variation. 

II. Description of Esfyeriincntol IVork 

A. Tests—General Description. The cxpcriniental ivork of 
this investigation is concerned with four forms of .sensory 
discrimination,—the Discrimination of Pressure, of f.ength of 
Lines, Auditory Discrimination, and Brightness Discrimin¬ 
ation, Each test was carried on for ten consecutive days find 
as nearly as possible at the same period of the clay. There were 
fifty jiulgments to be given in each day’s test, or live lumdred 
judgments for each type of discrimination, so that in the four 
tests two thousand judgments were given by each subject. The 
eight subjects made, in all, sixteen thousand juclgnicnt.s. The 
method of right and wrong cases was used throiiglioiit aiul 
the order of stimulation in each test wa.s cictcrniinccl by chance. 
These four tests were used partly because of the fact that 
previously published results have dealt with Llie.se forms of 
discrimination and partly because of the rcadin(;.s.s with which 
they lend themselves to the measurement by the method of 
right and wrong cases, 
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B. Order of Tc.ds. 'I’hc four Lcsls were fjiven in the follow¬ 
ing' order to all .sultjccls: 

1, DiscriminaLioii of Piessvire. 

2. Disxriiiiiiialioii of fxiif'lli of Lines. 

3. Auditory Disciiiniiuilion. 

4, ]’i-ij'liliK'ss 1 )iseriininaU()n. 

Tlii.s ()rd<-r was adhered to strictly for the reason that the 
various lesls I'ivf-n In iLe flin'iTiMU subjects would be made 
undei' the .'^ame enudilinns as far as ilut elYecLs of [tractice 
were ef)iu:enu'd. It was not in the jirovince of this study to 
deal with the transfer of practice. 

C. Sohji'i'ls of Ihe li.rln'riuic}il. EiRht individuals were 
chosen, varyiiif' in a/'e froji? .seventcc/i to forty years of age, 
with dilTereiU degrei'S of training, ('X|)eriencc and interests. 
All subjects, liowever, had as a ininiimim the high .school grade 
work. Two siil)jecls were in the gniduiite dcjiartnicnt of 
Ecluoalional Tsycdiolngy ; one an in.striictor in Psychology ; one 
n .senior in t)ie ]Jlcaalnri' and Science C.Vnir.se; ojic Junioj'; 
two Sojihonifires: and one Freslnnan in the College of Agi'i- 
ciillnre. One of the Soplioiuores and the one Freshman were 
innlnre men, the Soplionuire being a man of Lwenly-iiinc years 
of age. a grarlnale of a Noninil School and having been a 
.siiperinlenfleiil of seliools for four years, The Fre.sbman was 
a man of twenty-four years of age and had taught in a city 
school system for three years. 'I'he Junior and the other 
Sc)[)iiomore wen* average (Jniversily students in the College 
of Agriculture. 

'I'he first four siihjecls nam(‘<l were men of wide experience 
holli in Irachlni^ or cdneiUioiKil training and in the laboratory 
work' C)f I'jhieational Psychology, 

'I’he iiUerehl (»f ail (he subjects was exceedingly good, and 
every cffoiT \vas made to make the tests accurate. There was 
a d(xid(!(l elTort, at all limes, to make as high a record as 
possible. 'Flu' write]', in most instances, gave a brief des¬ 
cription nf the purpose of the experimenl.s in order that there 
would be an interest aroused by the subject.s in their results. 
This type of motivation functioned exceedingly well and helped 
to stimulate i'ach subject to his maxinuiin efl'ni't in each test. 

D. I)t'scril<li(n\ of the aod Mclhods Used. A 

l)rief description of each lesi will l)e outlined below: 

a. [ hscriniinalion 0 f Pres.sure 

In this lest \Vliipi)le’s I’ressure-Fain Balance was used with 
a weight of 201) grams at the outer end of the lever and an 
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increment weight of 20 grams. Each subject took a com¬ 
fortable position—the instrument being so placed that the 
subject's wrist came just over the edge of the table. The 
hand could tlieii lie upon the hand rest, with the end of the 
forefinger projecting straight forward between (he two tips 
of the balance. The upper tip was so arranged a.s to come in 
permanent contact with the center of the finger nail. The sub¬ 
ject closed his eyes; at the word "Now/* the fust .stiimilu.s 
was given and two seconds later the second one was given, 
The subject was required to state, in terms of tlic latter, 
whether it was heavier t>r lighter. Every effort was exerted 
by the experimenter to make the two stimulations of the same 
duration and the same’degrec of application. Occasionally the 
writer would stop and allow the subject to remove his finger 
for a short period, perhaps fifteen or twenty .seconds, as many 
subjects felt a sort of luimbiiess after a number of stimulations 
had been given. 

h, Discrimiiiation of the Length of Lines 

For the discrimiaation of length of lines eight cards, on 
which were engraved lines 20 and 20.3 mm., svcrc exposed, 
by means of the Jastrow memory apparatus. The cards were 
so arranged in series that the chance order of presentation was 
maintained. 

The subject was seated before the apparatus in such a innn- 
ner that his eyes were on a level with the lines, Then a pair 
of lines were exposed for two seconds, the record of the time 
being kept with a metronome, beating seconds. The subject 
was required to judge whether the right line was longer than 
the left throughout due whole test. Then, in the following 
day's test, the subject was required to judge the left in terms 
of the right, and so alternating throughout the ten tests, 

c. Auditoi’y Discrimination. 

Seashore's audiometer was used for the tests in Auditory 
Discrimination (11). A room was chosen which would be as 
free from noise as possible. The subjects were instrucLed to 
make use of their keener ear. All of the subjects, however, were 
normal in the point of hearing. One stimulus was placed at 28 
and the other at 29 on the scale of the audiometer. The 
stimuli were given in chance order, care being taken to make 
the tests of the same duration. The subject assumed a com¬ 
fortable position, closed his eyes and kept them closed through- 
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out llie cxperiinent. The judgments were given first in terms 
of the first stimulus, then, in terms of the second, 

d. Brightness Discrimination. 

Whipple's apparatus for brightness discrimination was used 
for the te.sts in hriglitness discrimination (11). The aiiparatusi.s 
a box fitted with a high-i)ower frosted Tungsten lamp, the 
Jiglit of ivhicli is reflected from two indepciKlenlly ndjiistalde 
white screens upon two oblong transhiccnt windows, so placed 
in the face of the box as to give out as nearly as possible the 
same amount of light when the levers arc set even on the scale. 

The apparatus was set up in a dark room and in such a 
position that the subjects’ eyes came even with the apertures. 
The levers regulating the reflectors were placed even at fust 
in order to regulate the position of the apparatus so that the 
lights of tlic two would ajijjcar equal in intensity to the sub¬ 
jects. One lever was then set at 120° and the other at 115‘T 
The order of hriglitness in the two windows was one of chance, 
The subject was required to judge whether the right was 
darker or lighter than the left in one te.st, and the left in 
terms of the right in the next, and so on, alternating each 
test. Between te.sts tlie subject close<I his e^'cs and kept tlicni 
•closed until the writer gave the signal, "ready." 

Ill, Results and Discussion of the ]L\-peri})ic)its 'zvilh the 
Sevenil Groups of Tests 

The gross results of the various tests are indicated in 
Table I, This gives the per cent of right cases in the four 
tests for the eight subjects, together with the averages and 
mean variations. 

Table I 

Subjects Daily Tests Pressure Lines Sound Brightness 


1 

70 

72 

74 

74 

2 

72 

74 

76 

78 

3 

78 

76 

82 

80 

4 

76 

78 

84 

84 

5 

84 


88 

88 

6 

88 

82 

90 

92 

7 

90 

82 

90 

92 

a 

94 

84 

92 

92 

!) 

94 

88 

88 

88 

10 

98 

88 

94 

94 

Av. 

84.4±8.3 

80.8±4.6 

85,8=L[i.4 

86,2^:5.6 


1 
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Subjects 


2 


■Tadle I — Contimicfl 
DaiJy Tests Pressure Lines 


1 

64 

66 

2 

68 

74 

3 

78 

80 

4 

66 

76 

5 

84 

78 

6 

82 

80 

7 

82 

82 

8 

84 

80 

9 

86 

80 

10 

eo 

86 

Av. 

77.4±6.8 

78,2=b3.7 


Sound 


76 

80 

82 

82 

80 

88 

86 

88 

8K 

8G 


83.6±3,G 


I^riglitness 


72 

80 

84 

86 

82 

86 

88 

90 

90 

88 


84.6^4.0 


3 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
S 
9 

10 


Av. 


56 

64 

64 

78 

BO 

84 

86 

82 

66 

84 

68 

72 

62 

86 

90 

84 

86 

90 

92 

84 

88 

86 

86 

82 

64 

88 

90 

88 

86 

92 

76,4d=9.0 

83,4d;S.6 

S7,0d=2.2 


88 

90 

92 

92 

94 

94 

94 

90 

90 

94 


91.8d=1.8 


4 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

Av. 


5 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Av. 


74 

76 

78 

84 

78 

80 

84 

82 

92 

90 


68 

70 

74 

70 

70 

76 

82 

80 

84 

88 


74 

76 

62 

78 

80 

84 

86 

68 

88 

84 


68 

70 

74 

72 

84 

80 

86 

88 

92 

90 


al.8=t4.5 

76,2±5.8 

82.0±4. 0 

80. ‘Idi/. 6 

70 

62 

72 

84 

82 

86 

82 

88 

90 

96 

68 

66 

74 

82 

84 

88 

80 

86 

86 

90 

70 

68 

74 

80 

86 

84 

B8 

94 

90 

96 

72 

78 

74 

84 

86 

84 

90 

96 

94 

96 

fil,2±7.9 

80.4it6,7 

83.0^8.0 

B5. 4d=7. 0 
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Subjects Daily Tests Pressure Lines Sound Brightness 


1 

70 

70 

76 

82 

2 

72 

76 

82 

88 

3 

76 

74 

86 

fM) 

4 

80 

84 

82 

92 

5 

90 

80 

84 

88 

6 

90 

86 

88 

92 

7 

84 

80 

84 

92 

8 

88 

82 

88 

94 

9 

86 

92 

88 

90 

10 

88 

94 

92 

94 

Av. 

82.4 ±6.3 

81.8zb5.B 

85.0±3.4 

90.2±2. 5 

1 

76 

74 

76 

76 

2 

80 

72 

82 

88 

3 

82 

78 

74 

86 

4 

78 

76 

74 

90 

5 

84 

80 

88 

88 

6 

90 

80 

90 

92 

7 

90 

80 

92 

94 

B 

90 

82 

90 

90 

9 

92 

86 

88 

92 

10 

92 

88 

92 

92 

Av. 

85.4±5.4 

79.6±3.6 

84.6±6.4 

88.8±3.4 

1 

68 

70 

78 

84 

2 

76 

60 

80 

90 

3 

88 

82 

82 

94 

4 

86 

90 

84 

96 

5 

84 

86 

68 

96 

6 

86 

92 

90 

94 

7 

86 

92 

88 

96 

8 

92 

84 

94 

98 

9 

92 

90 

92 

96 

10 

98 

98 

96 

98 

Av. 

85.6=tS.7 

fi6.4=t6.0 

87.2±4.9 

94.2±2. 9 


The following coefficients of correlation are calculated by 
the rank method developed by Spearman and also by the 
product-moment method of the Pearson-Bravais Formula. 

Table II 

Coe^denls of CoTrelation of the Different Sensory Tests 

Spearman Pearson 


Lines and Sound Discrimination... -f-.OO .92 

Brightness and Sound. +. flO .96 

Pressure and Lines... -t-.39 .20 

Pressure and So and...'. -j-. 36 .13 

Lines and Brightness. .92 

Pressure and Brightness. -h.*!! -20 


3 
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The most striking result revealed by the experiments con¬ 
sists in the very high correlations shown between the ranks 
based on the averages in all ot the tests anti [Jarticularly 
between sound, brightness and line cliscrimination. The cor¬ 
relations are very much higher than those reported liy pre¬ 
vious authors. A comparison with Burt’s results shows this 
very clearly. He louiid correlations for disciimhiatioii as 
toUows: 


Touch anti Weight. 
Touch and Pitdi,.. 
Touch and Length. 
"Weight and Pitch,. 
Weight and Length 
Pitch and Length.. 


.^venige 

- I -.12 

H-.29 


I 

I 

I 

! 

S 


Thorndike similarly finds a loose correUiliou hetwecu dif¬ 
ferent forms of discrimination. Moreover, not only arc the 
correlations for different sensitivities low or absent entirely, 
but even the correlation between drawing a line to equal a 
100 min. line and one equal to a 50 inm. line is only -f-.77, 
The results in other words point not only to a higli degree 
of independence of different forms of discriminutiun but also 
of any single form with varying data or content. My own 
results, however, show very close interrelations between the 
different sensory abilities when a sufficiently large number 
of experiments is made to furnish an adequate measure of 
an individual's capacity. Most of the iuveatigatious pre- 
viously made, from which the conclusion has been drawn that 
the "sensitivities interrelate very loosely," liavc been l)ased 
on one or a few experiments with large groups, The relia¬ 
bility of the coefficients is, therefore, low. Certainly when 
the ranks in any tests arc based on ten series of experiments, 
each involving fifty judgments, there is no question that the 
coefficients are very high and the reliability great. The only 
departure is in the correlations with pressure discrimination. 
The experiments on pressure, however, are the least reliable 
because of certain sources of inaccuracy in the administra¬ 
tion of the tests by the experimenter. With the particular 
type of instrument employed it is difficult to maintain con¬ 
stancy in the duration of the stimulus and to maintain a 
■uniforrn rate of application of the stimulus, and, consequently, 
to avoid variations in amount of pressure. Moreover, the 
constant error arising when the lighter stimulus comes after 
the heavier arrected the results with some subjects, notably 
subject 4 who gave but 2 erroneous judgments out of 250, 
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when the heavier stitiiulus followed the li];,diter, A further 
factor in reducing the coefficients is the fact tliat one subject 
ranked 8 in i)rc.ssttre discrinunution and 2 in all the other 
tests. With tile rank method of correlation the dilferences 
of rank, 6 in each pair of correlations, reduced each of the 
coefficients ,42, With a larger iiunthcr of cases this factoi' 
in reduction would be less eifective. The correlations with 
the 7 subjects for pressure with length of lines is .61, with 
sound .75, with brightness .74. 

The coefficients by the Pearson inetlipd were calculated 
for innposes of comparison with those of tlie rank method. 
The differences resulting are, in some cases, very marked. 
An inspection of the actual results in the tests suggests that 
neither metliod gives an adequate expression of the amount 
of correlation. The Pearson method tends to give undue 
weight to the extreme deviations from the average, while, on 
the other hand, the rank method gives undue weight to small 
dilTerence.s, 

The highest correlation is between discriminations of length 
and of brightness. This might, jjcrhaps, he attrilmtahle to 
the fact that the same sense organ i.s involved. The correla¬ 
tions indicate that the subjects who had difficiilty in dis¬ 
criminating brightness also had difficulty in discriminating 
length. ‘Moreover, the correlations between hrightnc.ss and 
length (li.scriniinatioiis with the other forms are very similar. 


IxingLh with Snuncl DiscrimiiiaLioii. 

BnRhtneiw with Sound Discrimination. -I-,90 

I^nRth with Pressure Discriminalion. -|-,3n 

Brightness with Pressure DiscrimimiLion. -[-.'ll 


However, llic correlations between sound discrimination 
and discrimination of length or brightness arc almost as close 
as the correlation between brightness and length. Some other 
underlying factor must have been involved. The explana¬ 
tion of the high correlations obtained between the clifTcrent 
forms of sensory discrimination studied seems to demand a 
modification of the extreme view of specialization and inde¬ 
pendent variability of mental functions of vvliicb Thorndike 
has been the chief defender. Some intermediate position 
between that taken by Thorndike and the ojie Jimintainecj hy 
Spearman is suggested. In the face of these results, one 
could scajcely liolcl that the different forms of di.scriminntion 
interrelate loosely. Enterrclalion is close hut hy no means 
perfect. Moreover, two of the factors wliicli miglit can.se 
high correlations have been eliminated as far as possible; 
namely, variation in tlic conscicntiousnc.ss and good will of 
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the subject, and variation in the amounts of practice. If, in 
a group of subjects, some -wexe conscientious observers and 
others not, the ranks might give an appearance of correla¬ 
tion, but this correlation is in conscientiousness and not in 
discrimination. Again, if in a grqiip the subjects tested 
started at different stages of practice and training, the result 
might, on a basis of ranks, either give a high correlation or 
a low correlation, but the coefficient would not then measure 
sensory discrimination, but something else. Witli these fac¬ 
tors eliminated, we are reduced to some other common factor 
or factors which might be operative. Spearman’s hypothetical 
“ Central Factor " is suggested, but it is obscure and mysteri¬ 
ous, To appeal to it is but to cloak our ignorance, An 
extension of this investigation with a furtlier analysis of the 
factors involved is contemplated. 'Until such results arc at 
hand, a definite attempt at ex:planation will not be ventured 
by the writer. 

One of the purposes of this investigation was to study the 
correlations shown at different stages of practice. From the 
point of view of method in mental tests it is important to 
determine the number of tests necessary to give a reasonably 
accurate coefficient of correlation. Moreover, such a study 
would throw light on the course of practice it,self. Theo¬ 
retically, one-might expect, since the real effect of practice 
is to reduce variability, that the coefficient of correlation in 
successive stages of practice would become high. This would 
be true however only on the supposition that practice took 
much the same course in different individuals, and that the 
effects of practice on different individuals, and with different 
forms of discrimination were equal. The results of correla¬ 
tion based on the averages of the first two, the fifth and sixth, 
and the last two tests, appear in Table III. The results of 
Table III are graphically represented in Plate I, 

Table HI 

CoTTelatjon Based on First Two, Fifth and Sixth, Eighth and Tenth, and 
Last Two Tesis 

_ Series 1 and 2, 5 and 6, 9 and 10,8 and 10 


Lines and Sound. 

.56 

.55 

77 

96 

Lines and Pressure. 

.... .11 

, 16 

48 

58 

Lines and Btiehtness. 

.64 

,84 

,78 

93 

Sound and Pressure. 

.00 

70 

77 

R9. 

Sound and Briehtness,.. 

.93 

,83 

.77 

.90 

Brightness and Pressure 

. —.16 

,41 

.44 

,60 

Average. 

.40 

.58 

.67 

,81 
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There is general increase in tlie coelTicicnts but tlie in¬ 
crease is not very niarkcci, partly due to an unaccoLintable 
fluctuation in the ninth step of experiments. Tiie correlations 
with each of the ten scries of tests appear in Table IV, 

The cflccts of practice in the dittcrent tests are indicated 
in the plates, In every case, there is a marked inii)rovement. 
The course of practice is similar witii llic dilTerent individuals 
and with the diilcrent forms of discrimination, I’racticc 
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Tadi.e iV 


Tabu of ihe Cotffieitnis of CorTtloffoii oj Sht Tm Shus of Sensory Trsls 


Scries 

Lines and Sound.. 

Lines and Pressure. 

Lines and Brightness,,. 
Sound and Pressure.... 
Sound and Brightness.. 
Brightnesa and Pressure 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

e 

Q 

10 

Av. 

.12 

.41 

.28 

.65 

.58 

.20 

.17 

.53 

.01 

.65 

,37 

.42 

.31 

.19 

.55 

.04 

.36 

.27- 

-.21 

.10 

,61 

.31 

.31 

.56 
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effect is most marlcccl in the discrimination of pressure, and 
the increase is gradiui!. 

IV. Coficlusions 

The results of this inv(!Slit'ali(in seem (o jn.slify the followiiiff 
coiicluston.s: 

1, Tlie coirelations lielwecn diU’erent forms of sensory cli.s- 
criininatioii are, in every case, positive ;uid usually very hiifh, 
The range is from .39 to .93. When correction is made for 
accidental variation.s, the range is from ,71 to .93. These 
coefficients justify a modification of present-day opinion with 
regard to the indejiendence of different vsensory abilities. 

2, The effect of jiractice is to increase, the coefticients. This 
was shown by calculating the coefficients from the fir.st two, 
fifth and sixth, and last two tests, and by calculating the 
coefificlenl's for eacli of the ten series of cxpci'iineiits. 

The coefficients fluctuate considerably, and there appears to 
be no point in the course of practice where an indiviclual's 
station in the group heconies relatively constant. 

3, The correlations are highest between brightness and 
length discrimination, hut they are practically as high between 
sound clLscrimination and brightness or length. 

4, Pressure (liscrimination correlates least with the other 
tests. Certain unavoidable, sources of inaccuracy in making 
experiment.s account in considerable part for Ihi.s fact. 

5, The effect of practice i.s .similar in the different te.st.s and 
with different individuals. 
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A SCAT.K OF INTFJ.XIGENCE OF COLLEGE STU- 
DEN7'S FOR I'UE USE OF COLLEGE APPOINT¬ 
MENT COMMITTEES' 


liy R. 1*. jAKiunT 


Ap|)lic(l psycliolo^^ has a influence in various lines of 
endeavor today. I’hc aid of the psychologist is secured by 
large cor/)Oriitir)ji.s in order to reduce cxpejises in employing 
new salesmen. The government of the United States seeks his 
help in te.stiiig the general mental ability of the foreigner when 
he conic.s to this country. 7'hc psychologists of this country 
are doing their hit in the i)resent crisis by attempting to classify 
the soldiers so that promotion can he made on a proper basis. 
It seems rea.soiiiihle, therefore, to suppose that students of 
colleges and universities could be classifled on the basis of their 
prohal)lc success in life in such a way that the appointment 
coniniittce would he more able to do cITective work. 

With this idea in mind, the writer, under the direction of 
Professor Edward K. Strong, Jr., made a study during the 
spring and summer of 1917 of the subject; "I-Iow to secure 
the most reliable rating of students by members of the faculty 
for ]nirposes of the aj)]')Dintmcnt coniinittee,” This study* 
was divided into three sections: (1) methods used by the 
appointment committees of colleges, uniyersities, and normal 
schools for the purpose under consideration; (2) the relation 
of metital tests to college grades, faculty rating, and value 
of position held by the students after leaving college; and (3) 
the development of a scale of intelligence by Peabody students. 
This papei' refers to the last section of the general study. 

In the first .section'of the study, it was found that a few 
institutions of higher leartiing in the United State.? have the 
membcr.s of the faculty rank the students who are in their 
classes, None of the schools replying to our questionnaire have 
a comparative ranking of those seeking the services of the 
appointment committee by which all are compared together 
on the same basis. The rankings, moreover, in the various 
classes do not seem to be scientifically based upon the vari¬ 
ous elements that have to do with success in life. In fact, the 
members of the faculty do not seciii to liave any concrete 

U'rom llic Psychological Laboralory of George Peabody College for 
'I'cachcrs. 

'^Aii unpiibllslicd thesis by this title in the college library. 
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basis upon which to make their jud^fiiicnls. In no case do we 
find any sort of scale for the use of the ineinbers of the faculty 
in making their jndgments. 

In order to get a comparative raukintc Unit is of Krealest 
value, it should he based upon several iuiportunt urinciplcs, 
(1) The judgments should be made upon tin- v.'ii ioiis (‘l(Mueiits 
that make for success in life. (2) The jiidgiiKMits should lie 
made with a ivell-dcvelopcd scale as a basis, (d) 'J'lie com¬ 
bined judgments of several eonipeleiil |)ersons should he se¬ 
cured, the greater the miniber the bcLtei. (4) Trovisioii should 
be made for omitting the extreme judgments, for in all proba¬ 
bility they ate the results of undue innueiiccs. 

During the school year 1915-1910, Dr. Strong had nne- 
hiindied students of George Peabody College for 'I’eachcrs 
ranked -frorLi nne to one-hundred. With this us a basis, he 
devised a scale of ten equal steps. The distribution was made 
on the basis of the standard deviation. The uaiues of several 
students were then placed iu each of these steps, Uu; vaukiug 
enabling him to select the proper namc.s for each .slc[). The 
name of each student registered in Pcabiuly College was [daced 
on separate slips of paper. Fourteen meinher.s of the faculty 
of Peabody College then placed tlic name of each .student 
registered in the institution in the stej) of the scale in whicli 
he thought it belonged. Tliis gave a cojiiparative ranlcinp of 
all the students based upon the ]>rcUniiiiary scale, 

Under Dr. Strong's direction, several nanie.s were then taken 
from each step in the general distrilmlion of Peabody students 
who were ranked by the fourteen members of Llu' faculty. 
This gave a scale of niue steps on basis of P. I'h, ranging from 
— 4,00 P, E, to -|- 3.50 P. E., the steps-representing 1 P. 1^., 
with the exception of the step between groiq) 1 (-(- 3.50 
P. E.) and gionp 2 (-|- 3.00 P. E.) which was e([ual to only 
0,50 P, E, The general distribution and formation of the scale 
is shown by the following table or diagram; 


Scale op General Intblugencb op Peahody Students 
(Group 1: most intelligent. Group 9: least intelligenl. Group 5: average.) 
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Through the aid of the chairman of the appointment com¬ 
mittee of the College each member of the faculty was sent 
a letter, a copy of the new scale, and a list of the students 
registered in George Peabody College for Teachers during the 
school year 1916-1917. The letter explained the formation of 
the scale and asked that a rating be made of the students whom 
the instructor knew (through class work or in a personal way). 
Eatings were to l)e in terms of General Intelligence, and all 
cliaracterisLics of the individual making toward success in life 
were to be considered. 

The scale was sent to the faculty in the following form. For 
obvious reasons, the names of the students cannot be placed 
here. 

Scale of Genedal Intelligence of Peabody Students 
(Group 1: most intelligent. Group 9; least intelligent, Group 5: averape.) 
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Sixteen members of the faculty made the rating called for. 
One new addition to the faculty was unable to make a report 
on account of the fact that he did not know most of the people 
placed ill the scale. As a rule, those students who were here 
only a short time during the fall quarter were not rated by 
jn.iny membeis of the faculty. The following table indicates 
the general distribution of the niiinber of ratings received by 
the different students. 
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Number op Students: and Numiigk or Ratings (Iiven 


Entire number of sLiideius..-. lOH 

Number rated thirteen limes. I 

Number rated twelve limes. - 

Number rated eleven Limes.. -. 11 

Number rated leu times.-. bi 

Numljer rated nine times. IH 

Number rated eiplil limes. 1!) 

Number rated seven times. '/I 

Number rated six limes. '11 

Number rated live times. !>:> 

Number rated lour limes. lb 

Number rated three times. ;'iH 

Number rated tw times. bil 

Number rated one time. 75 

Number not rated. (>8 


It is believed that a rating based upon the conibincd judg¬ 
ments of a great many competent judges is better tlian a rating 
based upon the judgments of a few competent judges. But 
on account of the fact that many of the students in George 
Peabody College for Teachers come in contact with no more 
than four teachers, it has been necessary to consider four 
ratings as siifficieiit in getting the general distribution of iiitcl- 
Hgence of Peabody students. 

In order to guard against prejudice, the liiglie.st and the 
lowest ratings are discarded. The average of llic reinainiiig 
ratings is talccn as the rating of the individual, 

The general distribution of intelligence of Peabody students 
is indicated in the following table. 

Distribution of Intelligence op Peauody Studicnt.s 
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D]f>TKim.'TION 01' INTELLIGENCICOF PeAIJOEJY STl.’nENTS—CoNJjjnrCi/ 
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Tlie f'cneral rclcition of the various elements of this distri¬ 
bution ivill be more apfKireut by plotting a curve of the distri¬ 
bution, This is shown by tl\c ’foklowdiig plate. 
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Tlic (lislrilmtion is v<!ry iiciir a iioniial curve. No stuclenl 
is rated hij'lKM- t(i;in step 2 of the scrile, while only two students 
are placed lower than su:j» 8 of the .scale, one of those being 
placed as low as .slep 9. This g^'iieral condition is to be ex¬ 
pected, for if one leaclier, not including the two intijigs ex¬ 
cluded to guard against prejudice, should give an individual a 
rating lower than one, iiis linal rating could not be that high, 
Thi.s is correspondingly so, of course, for group 9. There 
arc many flifcluations in the .several groups of the distribution, 
blit ihi.s is to 1 ) 1 ! expenU'tl on aci’oiint of the sniall number of 
individuals considered. Also, dividing the steps into four 
divisions lends to make llie dislribuLion iiTcgular, 

As has been said, tlie general charactev of the distribution is 
as near a normal curve as could [)C expected. The mode is 
the 4.76-5.00 group, and the niedinn of the distribution falls 
within lliis group. One iiiUKlrcd ajuJ niiic riitjng.s fall aljove the 
mode, and eighty-nine fall below it. Only two persons have a 
rating approximating the ninth step of the scale, and but three 
persons have a rating within Yi P. E. of the highest step of 
the .scale. 

The ratings given ij) this .study .should be more reliable than 
those given hy individual members of the faculty, for the com¬ 
bined judgments cif several people should be of greater value 
than that given by one person. Also, the fact that the extreme 
ranking.s were thrown out should temd to make the final results 
more reliable, for the extrenie.s arc likely to be influenced, for 
or against, hy factors that do not indicate the real strength 
of the individual. The fact that those making the ratings had 
a scale before them should tend to result in more accurate 
ratings, because the traits of one person could be judged better 
by having a rucavsure or .scale than Uicy could he without any 
concrete ba.sis upon which to make the ratings. The fact that 
the scale was made to contorm Lo the judgments of several 
persons, and that i’ei)rcscntative persons in each group were 
taken for each division or stej) of the final scale, should tend 
to aid those making the rating. 

The development of a scale of this character, and the ratings 
by several j)ersons, each having in mind the various elements 
that make for success in life, make it possible to get ratings 
that do not have the faults found in an individual rating. 
Under present conditions, the influence of scholarship is 
stre.ssed too much, the reports are often too lax, etc. The use 
of the .scale prevents to a large degree the elTect of such ele- 
meiUs as those. 

The first section of the general study i.e,, concerning meth- 
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ods no^v in use by appointment comimtlees n-voriled the. fact 
that only small groups, niemhers of classes, were inled, and 
as a result the appointment committee hukIU lie called upon 
to choose between two individuals who wen; not considered 
in the same rating, Under this coiwlition lliere would be no 
way to compare accurately the two individuals, d’lic plan 
given here places in Ibe hands of the {i)>\)i)iulnu;nt conuniltee 
the comparative ratings of all students n-gisU'.rc.d with the 
committee. 

The plan should be of grccater value than tin* niclhotls now 
in use, because the individual is rated in U-rnis of hi.s total 
efficiency rather than upon certain paiiiculnr cliaractcrislic.s, 
As we do not know the value of .specific characlfii.slics nor how 
to combine them into a sum total, a grading iijion general intel- 
Ugeiice is certainly safer today. 

The next question that arises is, Can the scale be used suc¬ 
cessfully from year to year? The following facts indicate that 
the scale can be revised ca.sily and that it should bt;comc more 
accurate with each revision. (1) The names placed on the 
scale are well known by the mcnihers of the faculty, and for 
this reason they can be used successfully for two or three 
years. (2) New names can be placed in the scale from year 
to year, because each year all of the students will he rated on 
the basis of the scale and representative students Criuu each 
group can be placed in the .scale and the names (jf tho.se wliu 
have been away from the college more tlian one or two years 
can be taken out of the .scale. Suppo.se the first man used in 
step 3 of the scale has been away two yeai'.s in 191!), and for 
this reason the members of the facility do luit lemeinber hi.s 
characteristics so well as they do those who were in school 
the previous year, Step 3 in the general distribution for the 
previous year would have the names of several men. These 
could be placed in the scale and the names of those who have 
been away from the college for two or three ycar.s could l^e 
dropped. 

The following conclusions seem to he justified: 

1. The scale should become more accurate, for the reason 
that the record of those who secure positions can be obtained 
and this can be studied in connection with their ratings, 

2. The use of the scale should meet the ajjproval of the 
members of the faculty, because it will not require move than 
thirty minutes for each teacher to make the ratings of all the 
students he knows in the institution. 

3. It is true that sonic of the names in the .scale will not be 
placed mthe proper position so far as the individu.il opinion 
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of the instructor is concerned, hut he should rccogniiie the fact 
that tlu: combined judgments of sevenil persons should he 
more reliable than his judgment. The fact that he rates the 
student in term.s of the scale malces it possible for him to pre¬ 
vent the undue inllucncc of any prejudice that he may have in 
regard to the iiulividual, 

4, The use of tlu; scale will eu!il)le the appointment commit¬ 
tee, in later years, Co fiml the correlations I)etween what the 
person does In the field, hi.s rating on the basis of the scale, 
and the record he makes in mental lest.s’, 

5, Finally, the rating of the individual should not be coU' 
sidered the total lia.sis for appointitient. It should be supple- 
'mentary to the infonnation that the committee receives on the 
blanks now in use and from the record the person makes in 
the mental tests, In other words, the report of the instructor 
gives his individual opinion, the tests show the general mental 
ability of the stiuleiit, and the rating gives the comlsiued judg¬ 
ments of several competent persons and is based upon a scale 
that has been carefully developed with due consideration to 
all of the elements that make for success in life. 
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MENTAL MUSIC 


Ey Samuei. E. I’ond, A.M., Clark Univcrsiiy 
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I. Inii'odiiction 

Tills investigiitioii aims to make a conlrilmliuii which niiiy 
be of service in mastering tiic technii)ne t>f musical instru¬ 
ments, .ind especially of the Erciicli Itnrn. I'lie .sliicly n iis un¬ 
dertaken with a view to discovering Lite cmiscs of diHiciiUy in 
executing certain passages; but as the wfiiL* prngro.s.si^d i( lie- 
came evident that the means which \vc employuci for isolating 
the troublesome factors might be of service in impioviiig the 
player's technique. The iiwestigation in ils rinal fonri aimed to 
throw light upon the following questions: Wliat arc tlic c,s- 
seiitial characteristics of the behavior involved in llu; mastering 
of a musical instrument? What mental procc.sscs play a pait 
in directing the player's activity? In what order do ihcsc 
mental processes make their appearance? !.)ocs the Uirning 
of one’s attention to these mental processes furnish a means 
for improving the player's technique? Nuinci'ous nthci- proh- 
leins have l)een raised during the coiir.se of the investigation, 
but we are concerned here only with those which are fuiida- 
inental to the overcoming of the chief difhcultics which arc 
discussed in this paper,^ 

*Tliis investigation lias been carried ou siuuilumcdiisly wiUi llic 
laboratory course in experimental [isychoIcKy ul Clark llniversUy 
(luring ilic years 1915 - 17 ; earlier oliservalions were made (nji.i) ivliicli 
suggested the need for intenswe slndy. The aiitlini is imlchlcd 
to tlie members of the department for criticism and ,siigf;i:slii)iis; lie 
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The horn belongs to the brass-wind group, and it 

is utilized by the larger orchestras. The instrument consists 
essentially of a tapering tube, about eight feet long and colled 
three and a half times; it has a llariiig hell at one end of this 
tul)e, and a .small conical mouthpiece at the other end,^ 

I’lie pitch of the Lone eniitlcd l)y this instruniLmt is varied 
and controlled by three devices; (1) The in.strument is pro¬ 
vided with three valves, the opening of which has the effect 
of iiici’casing the length of the tube. That is, they lower the 
pitch of the tone ; and the amount of lowcriirg hy means of this 
device may reach a maximum of six semi-tones. (2) By par¬ 
tially closing tlie flaring bell with the right hand at the end of 
the tube, the player is able to lower the pitch, The amount of 
lowering depends iii)on the amount of closure, the maximum 
lowering whicli is j)Ossil)le by tliis means amounting to three 
,semi-tones. (3) The ineaius which is most frequently em¬ 
ployed, however, consists in manipulating the lips. By varying 
the tension of lii.s lips,—and hy thus varying the vibration 
frequency of the blast of air emitted through them,—the 
player I'mds it possible to raise or to lower the pitch of the tone 
produced hy the instrument. This lip-manipulatioii enables 
him to j>rcKluce tones varying from I) of tlie contra octave® 
(02 vibrations per second) to a of the twice-accented octave 
(880 vibrations),—a range of four octaves less one semi¬ 
tone. 

Certain toiic.s may be produced without resorting to the 
use of the valves. These are known as open tones; there are 
fifteen of them, and their pitch varies from 88 vibrations to 
880 vibrations. 'I’lie other tones of the instrument are pro¬ 
duced either by the u.se of the valves or by partially closing 
the aiierture of the flaring bell by inserting the hand. For 
instance, any open tone may be lowered by a .semi-tone either 
by oi)eniiig the second valve or by closing approximately half 
of the oiiening of the bell; open tones may be lowered by two 
.scmi-toncs either by opening the first valve or by shutting off 
about three-quarters of the bell; and open tones may be 

is also iiulelilL-il to Dr. E. L. Davis (liornist), Mr. Franz Hain 
(liornist) and Mr. p. Nagel (cellist) of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and to the writer's father, Mr. Frank S, Pond (coructist). 

• I’lic l''rciicli horn is proviiled with nine or more sel-pieccs,— 
'crooh.s’ and nioutljpiecc extensions; when inserted ut its appropriate 
place citlicr in one of tlic coils or at the inouth-apcrtiire, each of 
lliesc .sel-picccs changes the pilch of the lone produced by a definile 
amoiinl, These .set pieces arc cniploycrl only in ensemble playing, 

^ These pilches arc expressed in terms of the notation of the 
piano scale, 
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lowered by three semi-tones either hy opening the llhrd valve, 
by a coinbiiiecl use of the first and second valves, ov hy shotting 
off the bell almost completely. Greater variations from the 
open tones,—for instance, lowerings amonnling to four, five 
and six semi-tones s\ich as are ncccssjsry in playing the chro¬ 
matic scales of the lower octaves,—can he produced only by 
various combinations of the valves. These various manipu¬ 
lations, however, affect-the quality of (lie tone produced hy 
the horn; for instance, the oiren tones at\<l the valve, tones 
have a clear truinpet-like quality, while the .sluiltiiig of 
the -bell introduces a imifllcd quality. I I<Mi<:e, whether the 
valves or the sliiittiiig of the bell, or both together, shall be 
employed for determining the pitch of the tone in ;uiy given 
case depends largely upon the quality of tone desired, upon the 
accuracy of pitch variation desired, and upon the rapidity with 
which the passage m (picstion has to he played,—the hand- 
manipulation required for shutting off the hell denmnding an 
appreciably longer time than the manipulating of the. valves. 

It is clear from the foregoing statement that lliere arc vari¬ 
ous difficulties of manipulation which must he mastei ed hy the 
player of the horn. The wide range of the in.strunient neces¬ 
sitates a wide range of degrees of contraction of the lij) and 
facial muscles. In consequence of the difliculty involved lierc 
the three highest tones and the four lowest tom-.s of tlie in¬ 
strument are especially avoided by players. 'I'lu- accurate pro¬ 
duction of the various tones demands a graduulcd series of 
degrees of compression and tension of the lips. A .second 
difficulty in the accurate playing of the horn rcsrills fronr vual- 
coordination of the finger muscles in manipulating the valves; 
this difficulty, however, is relatively easy to overcome. A 
third difficulty is involved in inastcriiig the shutting off of 
the bell j It is exceedingly difficult to adju.st the [) 0 .sition of the 
hand with sufficient accuracy to secure exactly the desired var¬ 
iation of pitch and quality. Not only does the producing of any 
desired tone involve difficulties of technique, but the .sii.slainiiig 
and the damping of tones likewise involve peculiar difficulties, 
A final difficulty has -to do with tuning and playing true to 
pitch. 

Throughout the study which is here reported, the writer has 
served both as experimenter and observer, Hia musical edu¬ 
cation has included a brief study of harmony, instruiiieutation 
and piano playing. He has had an experience extending over 
ten years with large and small orchestras, where he lia.s .served 
as trap-drummer, During the last five years lie has coiifined 
nis attention largely to the French horn; and during the past 
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tu’O yciirs ho has jilaycd a ({ond deal wilh an orchestra and in a 
clianihev imisic looup. His psychological training has in- 
dntlct] two yi-ais’ flrill in inlrosjteclive analysis, in the Psy¬ 
chological T.ahoralory (dark University. 

II. lixl'oinu'iilul Invi’xlitfaluni 

Among the prohlenis Kcirelcd for investigation were the 
following; How can one host acquire sucli a mastery of the 
in.slrumenl as siiall enable one lo produce any lojie accurately 
and efliciently, lo sustain it unilonnly, and to dam]) it promptly 
and smoofhly? Wt; also made a sUidy of the phenomenon 
of playing out of tune; of the early onset of fatigue: of the 
ineinorizing of certain (lifficult passages; of tuning tlie horn 
to other instruments; of the coordinating of fmger-movements 
in operating the valves, especially with rapid chromatics; and 
of playing the grnppetto (or turn), trills, and sJiirs, 

a. Prcliuiiuiuy cxl>rriinc)ils. Toward the close of the year 
1914, at a time when the horn had not been played for several 
months, the articulation of the tones was found to be dis¬ 
tinctly poor.^ Iiistca<l of a clear-cut clang following immedia¬ 
tely iii)on lh(! witlidrawal of the tongue from the teeth, there 
iiiLci vened a hrief period wliich was diaractei ized by a Avheez- 
ing of air. The dang a])pcared only after an cfTort involving 
a .straining of the; throat muscles and an intensive pressing of 
the mouthpiece iqion the lips. Dr. E. L. Davis had ])revioiisly 
suggested that the player should imitate the act of spitting; 
and the itislniction-hooks reconinicnd the pronouncing of the 
syllable 'Loo' or ‘Ut.’ Attention lo the movements of the 
tongm;, diai>hragoji and lip.s with ihi.s idea ij) inijid, led the 
writer Lo believe that slow practicing with attention upon the 
production of the tone.s would aid in giving rise to a prompt 
and effective articulation of a clear clang immediately after the 
tongue was witlulrawii. A subsequent criticism by Mr, Franz 
Hain led the writer to sustain the tones for a considerable 
period of time, and to attend not only to the attack with the 
movement and placing of the tongue, but also to the pitch with 
its variations, to the clearness, and to the damping of the tone. 
Mr. Hain suggested that the damping of the tone should 
resemble the tailiiig-olT of the clang of a bell- 

b. General instruclions and methods. Definite periods for 
introsimctioiis were selected, and an order of experimentation 

^ The iiislruclioii-l)o«»!cs wliich lisul been used were O. Liingcy's 
revised 'I'litar foe /'iviic/i Horn, C. Fischer, New York, 1890; and fl. 
Kaufniiiiin’s /llbitiii of Ticftvc Solos, inildislicd hy C. I'TscIict, New 
York. 
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was arianged, The practice periods extended tliroiigliout the 
series from eleven to twelve o’clock in the forenoon. Instruc¬ 
tions were as follows: "Attend so far as possible to the 
mental processes involved, noting tlicir quality, dnriilioii, in¬ 
tensity, clearness and their sequence. lie careful to note their 
affective toning, Distinguisli throughout helween mental 
image and perception." The iutrospcctions were usually re¬ 
corded by the experiiucuter himself, hut in a few c;ises they 
were dictated to an amanuensis- When any process proved 
to be vague and indefinite, or any verbal expression proved to 
be unclear, the tests were repeated. The introspective report.s 
were typewritten and filed, On the following day ilioy were 
reviewed before the same problem was repented or a new 
problem was undertaken. Upon the basis of these analyses, 
simple exercises were arranged; and these latter were practiced 
at periods other than those irscd for introspection, The pro¬ 
gress and success of the corrective work wa.s .studied hy aj)ply- 
ing tests after interval.^ of several days or week's, 

c. Study of the single lone. i. Produchig llic lone. One 
tone,—the open d,—offered more difliculty than any other, 
both in the matter of producing and sustaining, lii order to 
study this difficulty, and if possible to correct it, exevcise.s were 
undertaken hi which the following instructions svere employed: 

0 . Attempt to produce the open d, but slop at llio point of releas¬ 
ing the tongue; do not sound the tone. b. Sound d at the signal cif 
the metronome bell; introspect on the experiences tiss<)ci:iic<l with 
the producing ot the tone trom the fore-period until ilic tone becomes 
clear, c. Sound c; then slur to d; introspect, il, ’rongvu’. e after 
striking d; itheii slur'down to ;d, jand introspect on llie experience, 
e. Play an exercise of four quarter-notes,—c, d, c, cl; loiigiio each 
note; play slowly, f. Same exercise as e, but twice as fast. Play 
scale of f major with attention to the produciiou of cl a.sccndiiig, 
tonguing the whole scale;; introspect especially after loiigiiing c. 
h. Practice scales half an hour, and tbcii try tost c. i. Slurring 
exercise, using e; follow beats of the meirononic (slow movement). 

The same exercises were employed with open tones c, d, 
and g, (These are all produced without the use of valves or 
hand in the bell,) Our introspections show that the following 
mental processes are involved in producing a single tone with 
tongue articulation: 

When the mouthpie.ee was brought to ,thc Ups, the playev pereciveil, 
from cutaneous pressure, that the edge of the mouiiipiccc pressed 
more intensively upon his Upper lip than upon hi.s lower lip; and he 
was definitely aware of muscular tension in both of lii.S ann.s, Wlieri 
he had .selected a note to be played, he seemed to hear the wile, dis¬ 
tinctly and definitely, in the form of auditory Imagery, Then lie per- 
emtd k\m,tsl1ntriicahy that the muscles of bis lips, chin and chcck.s 
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were coiiiracliiiK; 1)4-“ ;Uso ficrccivcd lluit lie was making a deep 
inliiilalion, invcilviii^c ninvciiients of llie diuphragni, iliroat, pharynx 
and alxioiiu-ii, And he heard a hissing noise, wliicli was ininicdiately 
followed hy an abrupt rclaxiilion of the imiscks of liis lips, this 
Icmporal rclalion being cons|)icuoiisly present to consciousness. The 
pressure of the nioiithpiecc upon tlic fips was again perceived, and 
sinuilianeou.sly with it came n kinaesihctic perception of muscular 
contraction in both ftiruarnis and in the left hand. There was also 
a culaiieoiis perception nf iiilfiisive pressure in the little finger of the 
left hand and in the (tiuinh of the right hantl. Me now saw that 
the sliadow at i))e lxi.se of tile left ilniiiih, lietwcen llic tendons, was 
enlarging"’; and he felt that the lip of liis longue was touching the 
lower edge of his front teeth, lie was aware of changes in the 
liharynx and of intensive cniitraclions of the diaphragm and alKloininal 
muscles. Muscubir lensirms were present in ilie vocal-motor appara- 
uis, especially in the longue and in Ike soft palate, followed by a 
release of the confined -air. 

The first few introspective reports from exercises a and b 
with tlte open d indicate that the lips were frequently contract¬ 
ed too nnicli, producing c instead of d; or a |)osition was 
assumed somewhere between d and e, whence the tone would 
fluctuate ultimately eliditig- into the final tone. This was 
accompanied hy an experience of disagreeablcncss, localized 
in a twitching of the pectoral muscles. Tlie contraction of 
the lip.s was frequently preceded hy a vocal-motor-auditory 
experience,—such i>hra.ses as 'contract,' 'pull hard,' 'away up.’ 
This was followed by a kiiiacstlietic perception of a gradual 
movement of the li]), the lijj-niiiscles tightening more and more, 
until accompanied or followed by an intensive jiressure of the 
mouthpiece upon the lips. Kinaesthetic perceptions of mus¬ 
cular contractions in the arms were rare; but fragments or 
faint tiaces of these were occasionally reported. An auditory 
image of the note to be produced usually preceded the inten¬ 
sive pressure of the mouthpiece upon the lips; this image was 
frequently of such indefinite quality that the peculiar horn 
clang-tint could not always be recognized; it sometimes rC' 
sembled the tone of a bell. After the first few trials of exercise 
a, the auditory image was usually lacking; but in exercise b, 
the auditory image was present throughout, and was succeeded 
by the withdrawal of the tongue from the teeth. 

Exercises c and i were characterized by a presence of kinaes- 
thetic images of a twitching of the lip muscles, and a kinaes- 
thetic perception of the contraction of the lip muscles antece¬ 
dent to tile producing of the tone d, this perception being of 
relatively long duration. These two experiences did not occur 

''T'liis shallow serves as a warning to the player of the born to 
inhibit ihc contraction of the muscles of the hand and arm. 
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with the other tones. Vocal-motor innervations fveqnently en¬ 
tered consciousness at about the same time as 'pull, pull,’ to¬ 
gether with a Iciuaesthctic perception of a strain of the throat 
muscles which persisted until the tone liad become clear; soon 
after the tone had cleared the strain disappeared, 

In exercise e the slurred tones were produced without tongue 
articulation, with a constantly moving column of air. In the 
early trials it was found to be quite impo.ssible to sustain the 
open d at all,—almost Jis soon as it was sounded it would 
suddenly change to e; and the same experience occurred in 
descending,— i-e., the tone elided into c ^fore the d had be- 
come clearly articulated. It seems apparent that the learner 
had not yet acquired a proper position of the lips foi- sustain¬ 
ing a tone between c and e. 

Exercise h indicated that the duration of the contraction of 
the lip muscles had been increased. After pi’ncticmg scales 
for half an hour, it was found to be more dimcult to contract 
tlie lips to the position required to produce the open tone. 
There was Jess inclination to effect the d, a disinclination to 
continue the effort. A more intensive and sudden movement 
of the diaphragm was also noticed when attempting to pro¬ 
duce the d. A contraction of the arms and an intensive pres¬ 
sure upon the lips were also reported. 

In all of the exercises which involved tonguing, there was 
reported an auditory perception of hissing which increased in 
intensity but which ceased abruptly when the tone made its 
appearance. A cutaneous perception of the tongue touching 
the gums above tlie upper front teeth was occasionally re¬ 
ported, as also was a straining of the muscles of the throat. 
Practice before the mirror furnished a check and a confir¬ 
mation of the introspections. 

A subsequent serie.s of exercises dealt with the formation of 
the lips for the producing of the open d as a clear tone, with 
an efficient articulation with the tongue, and with the produc¬ 
ing of a clear tone without the tongue in the slurred passages, 
the muscular strain in the throat being avoided. In these 
exercises, brief passages of open tones in that portion of the 
scale most easily within reach were played slowly, with a view 
to attending to first one and then another of these various 
factors, 

A brief series of exercises was undertaken where the mouth¬ 
piece was detached from the horn and used alone; here the 
procedure consisted in imitating the act of spitting, and in 
placing the tongue carefully between the front teeth. Some 
of this practicing was done before the mirror, in order to 
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assist in discoveiing a position of the lips which would be 
favorable to the production of d and would avoid the straining 
of the throat muscles. Another part of this corrective prac¬ 
tice consisted of exercises which involved the sustaining of 
notes where the intensity of the tone was increased without 
alteration of its pitch. 

When the same exercises were repeated a year later, the 
introspections indicate that there had been a marlcecl improve¬ 
ment in the Up adjustment and in the supporting factors, 
Straining of throat muscles is now rarely present, excepting 
with exercise h. Tonguing is more clear-cut and habitually 
from the edges of the teeth; in higher notes, at the teeth; 
in the lower notes, slightly between them. No hissing is now 
observed except under conditions similar to exercise hj and 
in attacking a low note immediately after a high note. There 
is no longer any intensive pressure upon the lips; and excep¬ 
ting in cases of the highest notes, no enlarging shadow between 
the tendons at the base of the left thumb (which serves as an 
index of the presence of an undesired contraction of the arm 
and hand). The lip muscles appear to move by quick short 
jerks, especially between c, d and e. Auditory images usually 
appear before the first note of a passage, especially with such 
exercises as a and b. Afifective toning of agreeableness is fre¬ 
quently present, with a vocal-motor-auditory innervation of 
‘fine’ and a kinaesthetic perception of stretching the body as 
if to rise upon the toes or to Jump up and down. This occurred 
in a similar form in exercise hj when the passage was accom¬ 
plished recently without apparent exertion. 

ii. Damping the tone. A study of the player’s technique in 
damping the tone first revealed the habit of pressing the tongue 
firmly against the teeth. In consequence of this procedure the 
tone was cut off abruptly; instead of tailing off gradually like 
the fading sound of a bell, the tone had a blunt and rough end¬ 
ing. This led the writer to undertake a detailed study of the 
process of damping; we arranged a scries of twenty-one ex¬ 
periments which attacked the following problems: a, stopping 
the tone by means of the tongue; b, an attempt to produce in 
the horn-tone such a gradual tailing-off as is characteristic of 
the fading clang of a bell; c, the damping of sung tones; d, 
the damping of spoken syllables; e, the damping of staccato 
passages with the horn. 

The experiments under o involved simple exercises of tlie 
open tones of the scale of c, and were of two forms. In one 
series, the tone was damped by pressing the tongue l)ctweeii 
the teeth; in the other series, the middle of the tongxie nearly 
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touched tlie roof of the mouth. This latter method o£ damp¬ 
ing had been suggested by an observation of the act of pro¬ 
nouncing the syllable W in the triple tonguing of the cornet, 
the tonguing being similar to that wliich is present in the pro¬ 
cess of pronouncing ‘tu, tu, ku.' Our experiments iiidicated, 
however, that no such means of damping could lie utilized in 
horn playing; the method is tedious and difficult, and the effect 
is. distinctly unmusical. 

The b and the e series of experiments were of similar nature; 
but in the latter the tones were damped shortly after enuncia¬ 
tion while in the former they were held until it was nearly 
time for the next note. Introspections at the outset here, re¬ 
vealed some contraction of the throat muscles, a movement of 
the tongue upward and forward, and a sudden interruption in 
the diaphragm described as a 'hitch' in the region near the 
ensiform cartilage. The larynx was involved, the cx|)erience 
being described in the introspections as resembling swallowing, 
Introspections where the tone was struck immediately after 
damping, then damped and immediately struck again, report 
the presence of an extreme movement of the tongue 'from 
the back of the mouth' to ‘touching the teethit seems prob¬ 
able, however, that two movements occur here,—that of the 
base of the tongue and that of the free portion. The writer 
believes that the tongue is relaxed to the floor of the mouth 
where it lies almost fiat, from which position it is extended 
so that the tip touches the teeth. Hence it seems to move a 
greater distance than it does. 

It seemed probable that a study of the procedure ordinarily 
employed in the damping of sung tones and in the damping of 
spoken syllables would throw light upon the question as to 
what is the best procedure to follow in damping the tones of 
the norn, Accordingly we arranged two series of experiments; 
in a first series the player was asked to sing 'do,' to sustain it 
during two beats of the metronome, then to damp it, and des¬ 
cribe his experience; to sing 'dee,' sustaining it for a time, 
finally damping it and describing his procedure; to sing 'too,' 
sustaining, damping, and reporting as before; to sing ‘ha, ha, 
ha,' rapidly, attending especially to the conclusion of each syl¬ 
lable. In the experiments with spoken syllables, he was asked, 
successively, to pronounce the syllables 'I,' 'be,' ‘bud/ 'bug,' 
‘too,’ ‘took,’ and in each case to describe his experience es¬ 
pecially with regard to the conclusion of the syllable. 

The introspective descriptions obtained from these experi- 
rnents show that one is distinctly aware of movements of the 
diaphragm and of the pharynx when one proceeds to damp 
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sung" tones and spolcen sylJables; and these introspections indi¬ 
cate that these diaphragmal and laryngeal movements probably 
give rise to the damping of the tone. In consequence of this 
finding we arranged a series of exercises where an attempt 
was made to throw the bulk of the damping upon the dia¬ 
phragm, and to concentrate attention upon the factors involved 
These exercises, which were played upon the horn, were prac¬ 
ticed regularly for a period of three months; and they were 
subsequently resumed after an interim of nine months, The 
notes contained in these exercises were .separated by an inter¬ 
val of an octave or a sixth, this magnitude of interval necessi¬ 
tating considerable time for lip adjustment, and hence affording 
a favorable opportunity for observing the procedure employed 
in damping. Practice before a mirror showed that at the out¬ 
set, the tongue, the larynx and the pharynx were actively 
concerned in tiie process of damping; but by appropriate vari¬ 
ations of our exercises vve succeeded within six weeks in redu¬ 
cing the movements of the tongue and the larynx to a mini¬ 
mum. 

And when after an interval of nine months the exercises 
were resumed, with special observation of the damping of 
staccato and legato notes, it was found that considerable suc¬ 
cess had been achieved within that portion of the horn-scale 
which is most frequently employed. The transition from a 
high note to a lower note over an interval of an octave is now 
accomplished by a rapid and accurate lip adjustment and a 
clear-cut tongue movement in the articulation, The tone is 
sustained without difficulty, a contraction of the diaphragm 
being maintained with no strain of the throat muscles. It is 
now possible to damp staccato notes with a rapid but gradual 
diminution of intensity; the damping of legato notes is less 
perfect.® It seems that the slight change in the pressure of the 
air by a momentary interruption of the contraction of the dia¬ 
phragm has not yet been attained. Tones in rapid passages 
appear at the present time to be quite continuous, without inter¬ 
ruption in the diaphragm; in slow passages a distinct damping 
is perceived. 

d. Study of the tuning process, i. To acquire accuracy and 
facility in playing tones true to pitch. It had been observed 
during orchestra rehearsals that the playing of certain passages 
was not always accurate with regard to pitch. This was es¬ 
pecially noticeable in the case of e-natural, which was fre- 

0 T'lic wi'iter'.s interpretation of a legato lone is one which is ton- 
gncci very softly, and with a sliglit btit barely audible diminution of 
intensity. 
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queiitly played somewhat flat. A scries of tests Avas under¬ 
taken to determine whether the fault was due to a defective 
pitch discrimiiiatiou, to a lack of appreciation of intervals, or 
to a neglect of some of the elementary factors known to be es¬ 
sential in the production of single tones. 

This series of four tests was made in October 1915; correc¬ 
tive exercises were then begun and conthuied until December 
1915, when the tests were then undertaken, These tests have 
been repeated (January 1917,) in order to detcnuinc whether 
any improvement had resulted from the corrective exercises. 
The instructions of the tests were; 

0 , Strike e-natural (in the absence of any otlicr source of ipitch). 
b. Play the scale of c major in ascending- order; tongue e, then e 
of the next octave higher; introspect especiaity from the time of the 
attack upon the lower single note after playing the scale, c. Strike 
c; slur to d; then to e, d. Tongue d, d-sharp, e, c-flat and d in 
slow succession. 

The results of these tests indicated that the inaccurate play¬ 
ing was not due to a defective discrimination of pitclt or of 
intervals, but to a defective adjustment of the player’s lips, in 
consequence of which the note was flatted. The player suc¬ 
ceeded in producing e accurately from memory, when instruct¬ 
ed to do so. It seemed obvious thj\t his flatted e , could be 
sharped enough to make it a true c if only the pressure of the 
mouthpiece could be eliminated. A practice series was under¬ 
taken with this in mind for the twofold purpose of allowing 
an auditory image either of e or of d to functioti, and of allow¬ 
ing the player to attend to it and to bring his note into unison 
with it if possible. 

After these exercises had been continued for a few weeks 
it was found that e could then be produced without great effort 
and with satisfactory precision. Intensive pressure upon the 
lips is now (February 1917,) entirely absent. 

ii. Tuning to another nislrum^nf. This problem was inves¬ 
tigated at about the same time as the foregoing.' It had been, 
observed that in case of a slight difference in pitch,—horn and 
piano, for instance,—the player was sometimes in doubt as to 
whether the notes of the horn were sharp or flat. In order to 
throw light upon this phenomenon the following exercises were 
devised: 

o, Sound middle c oa the horn; sustain it nnlll after its equivalent 
on the piano has been sounded, and long enough to Judge whether 
the clangs arc alike or not. fr. After the f on the piano has been 
struck and the clang has died away, tongue c on the horn, c. Tongue 
e (the usual timing note with orchestras); let the clang die away; 
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the eqciivalciit on tlie piano will then he struck; after it lias died away, 
report on tlic whole experience. 

These were subsequently supplemented by a, series of daily 
exercises which were designed to afford practice in distingtiish.- 
ing slight differences of pitch, and in determining whether a 
given horn-note was sharper or flatter than a piano-note. The 
conditions of these exercises wcjx* analogous to tliosc of b 
in the above, list, which involved a concentration of attention 
upon the fundamental tone of the piano-note, 

It wa.s found that when the difference in pitch (horn and 
piano) was less than a quarter-tone it frequently failed to be 
detected; differences amounting to a quarter-tone were always 
detected, but the auditor was sometimes uncertain as to the 
direction of the difference,— i.e., as to whether the horn was 
sharp or flat, The perception of the fundamental tone of any 
given piano-note or horn-note was frequently found to be 
vague and indefinite, under the coiiditions of tliese experiments. 

The investig/ation of the tuning process was extended to 
include tyinpani and piano, the procedure here being similar to 
that followed in the case of the horn and piano. 

Here, again it was found to be Impossible to distinguish slight 
differences of pitch when the two instruments were sounded 
simultaneously. It was discovered that tuning was facilitated 
•when the octave of the drum-note was struck upon the piano; 
the first over-tone of the drum-note was readily perceptible 
with each tap of the drum-head. It .seemed to make no differ¬ 
ence whether the drum-note was struck before or after the 
piano-note; in either case the auditor was able to distinguish 
minute differences of pitch but he Avas not always able to 
reach aji immediate judgment as to whether the drum was 
sharp or flat, An auditory image of the piano-note and a 
tentative humming of the note accompanied the subsequent ad¬ 
justing of the drum-bead screws. When this adjusting had 
been completed, the over-tone of the drum meanwhile being 
brought into unison with the imaged or hummed piano-note, 
it was found that there was little, if .any, difference in pitch 
between the piano and the drum. These results indicate that 
the auditory or vocal-motor.image may serve as an accurate 
means of tuning. 

e, Manipulating the valves of (he horn: a study of motor co¬ 
ordination. It had been observed in a number of runs that the 
pitch-difference between a and a-flat seemed to be greater Ilian 
that between a-flat and g in the descending .scale. A closer 
examination of this phenomenon, however, indicated that the 
pitch-differences were not objectively unequal but that an illu- 
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sion of inequality of pitch-difference resulted from the fact 
that a longer time was required for depressing the a-flat com¬ 
bination of keys than for depressing the a combination, The 
a-flat combination is operated by the second and third fingers; 
the a combination, by the forefinger and the second finger. The 
reaction-times of the various fingers were measured by means 
of a Sanford vernier clironoscope, when the following averages 
were obtained (results are expressed in sigma or thousandths 
of a second): forefinger, 160 sigma; second finger, 210 sigma; 
third finger, 270 sigma; forefinger and second finger in com¬ 
bination, 210 sigma; second and third fingers in combination, 
360 sigma, 

These findings show that the coordination of the writer’s 
second and third fingers is decidedly poor, notwithstanding his 
year of piano practice, and notwithstanding his frequent use 
of a typewriter and a comptometer. This defective coordin¬ 
ation proved to be a handicap in the performing of horntrills 
which involved these fingers, especially in combination. A 
series of exercises with trills and a form of gruppetto (or 
turn) involving a and a-flat were practiced five minutes daily 
for several weeks, Three weeks after thi.s practice was be¬ 
gun, the original tests were repeated. At this time it seemed 
wholly impossible to depress the second valve and then to al¬ 
ternate the first and third valves in time with the metronome 
(eighty beats per minute). After a few notes had been played, 
the third finger would lag behind, or the second finger would 
move with it; in consequence of this, split tones rcsuUcd, or 
the metronome struck before the tone had been produced. The 
difference in reaction-time was now of about the same magni¬ 
tude as before,—forefinger, 140 sigma; second finger, 200 sig¬ 
ma; third finger, 260 sigma; forefinger and second finger to¬ 
gether, 210 sigma; second and third fingers together, 370 sig¬ 
ma. 

Practice was continued, somewhat irregularly, for an addi¬ 
tional period of three months; and the tests were again re¬ 
peated, It still proved to be impossible, to hold the middle 
finger down consistently and alternate the movement of the 
other two. All went well for a brief period, but after that the 
middle finger began to accompany the movement of the third 
finger. The combination, of first and second valves required 
practically the same amount of time as the second and third 
valves. Experiments with the metronome indic<ated no differ¬ 
ence; the movements a, a-flat, g, g-sharp, a, etc,, were in unison 
with the beats over a period of one minute. The clironoscope 
showed no essential change from the preceding test. 
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III, Smnmary 

Of the difficulties selected to be studied, those which are 
reported are involved in producing, maintaining and damping 
a single tone, in playing single tones on the horn true to pitch, 
in tuning to another instrument, and in coordinating the fingers 
which operate the three valves. With the aid of introspective 
analysis, it has been found to be possible to diagnose difficul¬ 
ties in the production of the single tone, to correct a faulty 
habit of tongue placing, and to articulate the tone efficiently 
and accurately immediately after the tongue is withdrawn, 
With regard to the damping of the tone we have found it to 
be possible to make a partial analysis of the process, but not 
to analyze it completely. It appears to be pi-acticable to damp 
the tone far away from the mouthpiece, at the diaphragm, in¬ 
terrupting the outward flow of air at the source of pressure. 
This enables the player to approximate the fading clang of a 
bell, although the fading of the horn-tone is less gradual. This 
device provides a damping which is of considerable value in 
musical passages involving especially staccato and legato notes. 
In the limited scope of the exercises described in this investiga¬ 
tion, the art of producing legato notes has not been completely 
perfected, It was observed, however, that a diaphragmal damp¬ 
ing was effective in spoken syllables and sung tones. In our 
study of playing the horn true to pitch, our introspections 
indicated that while auditory images play a part, they do not 
function extensively. In the case of one' tone played below 
pitch, it was discovered that the difficulty was due to a too in¬ 
tensive pressure upon the lips, which prevented a sufficient con¬ 
traction of the lips; this difficulty was overcome during the 
investigation. 

Tuning of the horn to the piano was materially aided by 
attending to an auditory image if the piano were struck first; 
when the horn-tone was struck first this proved to be impos¬ 
sible. Slight differences in pitch could not be distinguished 
when the horn and the piano were sounded simultaneously; 
and this was also true in the case of the tympani and piano. 
In tuning the kettle-drum, the auditory image functioned but 
was accompanied by a humming of the piano-note. The 
hummed note was compared with the first over-tone of the 
drum-note as the drum-head was tapped in tuning; the pitch 
of the hum did not suffer materially in the tuning process. 
And finally, introspections and a chronoscope served to locate 
a difficulty in the muscular coordination of the valve fingers; 
and when the difficulty had been located, subsequent practice 
led to a decided improvement of the player’s technique, 
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IV, 

These experiments show that Introspective analysis, by a 
trained observer, may be of service in the study of instru¬ 
mental music. They indicate that the mental processes in¬ 
volved in learning to play a musical iiistruiueiit arc complex 
and intricate; that the detection of errors of technique may 
be aided by attending to these mental processes, and that an 
improvement of the technique of instrumental music may thus 
result from an efficient employment of the method of introspec¬ 
tive analysis. 

Our investigation shows that an additional tool is available 
to the student of musical pedagogy. The student who has a 
sound knowledge of general psychology and who has been 
trained in the use of the methods of the psychological labora¬ 
tory finds himself in possession of an equipment which gives 
him a distinct advantage in the study of musical technique. 



fundamental theorems in judging men. 


By Edwaud L. Thorndike, Teachers College, Columbia University 


The judgments of men with which we are concerned arc 
judgments of the man's fitness for some defined purpose. Such 
are the judgments by a life insurance company of a man's 
fitness to be insured, or the judgments by an examining board 
of a boy’s fitness for entrance to college, or the judgment by 
an employer of a man's fitness for a certain job, or the judg¬ 
ment by a recruiting officer of a man’s fitness to be a soldier, 
The theorems to which I ask your attention concern the amount 
of weight to be attached to any given fact or combination of 
facts about a man in making such judgments, Our problem 
is the abstract one of the general theory of weighting facts 
about a man and of using them conjointly to influence the 
judgment of his fitness. The theory will be illustrated from 
time to time by particular examples, but you should not let 
either the merits or defects of these distract you from the 
abstract issue to which they refer. 

Consider first the case of a job, fitness for which is assumed 
to depend upon five facts abed and e and only these five. 

a being the amount of He which the man possesses,^ 
b being the amount of Ho “ “ " “ 

c being the amount of In " “ “ " 

d being the amount of Co “ *' “ " 

e being the amount of IC “ “ " " 


Case I. 

Using J to mean the amount of fitness of a man for the 
job, assume that any increase in He produces a proportional 
increase in J, as shown in Fig. 1. 

Assume similarly that any increase in Ho, In, Co and K 
produces a proportional increase in J, each acting indepen¬ 
dently regardless of the amount of any other one of the five. 

1 If it aids memory for these symbols, the reader may think of He 
as health. Ho as honor, In ns intellect, Co as ability to command men, 
and K as technical special knowledge and skill, but the case i.s to be 
argued in entire abstraction from any facts not stated in the assump¬ 
tions, 
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Fig, I,— Specimens of rectilinear relations, Amounts of tlic symp¬ 
toms are scaled from left to right. Amounts of J arc scaled from 
the base-line up. 

Then we can estimate by how much one man is superior 
to another in J if we know the amounts of He, Ho, In, Co and 
K that each has, and know the sl^es of the relation lines for 
axes scaled in defined announts of J and He, Ho, etc, We arrive 
at a man's status in J by adding the amounts of J he has by 
reason of whatever amounts of He, Ho, In, Co and IC he has. 
If, in respect to production of increase in J, one unit of He — 
1 unit of Ho =3 1 unit of In = 1 unit of Co = 1 unit of IC, 
it suffices for all practical purposes of selecting for J to add 
He, Ho, In, Co and K. If 1 Hp is of more importance than 
1 He, that is, produces a larger increase in J (say 1,7 times as 
large), it suffices for all practical purposes to multiply the man’s 
amount of Ho by 1,7 and then add. That is, when increments 
of the symptoms of J produce proportional increments in the 
thing to be selected for, we select by adding the amounts of 
the symptoms, these having been weighted by multiplying each 
by a constant which is expressive of the number of units of 
J produced per unit of Pie, Ho, etc., respectively. 

This assumption of proportionality or rectilinearity in the 
relation line is behind most of the scientific work that na.s been 
done with educational and vocational selections. The technique 
of partial correlation coefficients and the regression equation. 
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for example, assumes approximate rectilinearity of the relation 
lines. 

Case II, 

Assume the same independence of influence as before, and 
assume that each increment of He, Ho, etc., increases J, but do 
not assume proportionality between the increments of He, Ho, 
etc., and the increments of J. We then have an infinite num¬ 
ber of possible relation lines, a few of which are shown in 
Fig. 2. 



Certain cases deserve special attention, For example ob¬ 
serve Fig. 3a where the same increment of a .symptom pro- 



Fig. 3 a.—A relation wlicrcby successive increments of the symptom 
produce smaller and smaller increnicnts of J, Scaling as in Fig. r. 

duces less and less effect on J according to the amount of the 
symptom already present. Such might be the case with health 
and strength in the case of fitness for a job as a law-clerk or 
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Stenographer or teacher, ior example. One step up from in- 
A'ahdism might mean much more gain in fitness than an equal 
step up from a robust and athletic level. 

In Fig. 3b we have the converse case where a given incre- 



Fir, 3 b.—A relalion whereby successive increments oi the symptom 
produce larger and larger increments of J. Scaling aa in Fig, i. 

ment does not amount to much unless it is an addition to al¬ 
ready fairly large amounts. So, for example, the serni-inter- 
quartile range, or median deviation, of musical ability, when 
added to zero, would be of nearly zero value as a sign of fitness 
for employment as a soloist; but the same amount, when added 
to the ability of a second-rate performer worth $4 an evening, 
might make him worth $400 an evening. 

In Figs. 4 and 5 we have the case of a quality which suddenly 
rises in value as a symptom from nearly zero to nearly its 
maximum. 

It is very hard to find cases of intellectual or moral or econo¬ 
mic qualities in men which are related to any important variety 
of fitness after the fashion of Fig. 4 or 5. Indeed it 
is hard to find important physical qualities which are. Yet 
the existence of such a relation is the only justification for 
an enormous number of widespread practices in selecting 
men as fit for suffrage, for life insurance, for entrance to 
college, and for the army and navy. Wherever a certain line 
is drawn as to weight per inch of height, temperance with 
alcohol, liability to heart disease, length of education, or the 
like, all those below the line being given equal credit (usually 
in the form of ‘failed,’.‘rejected,’ ‘unsatisfactory’ or the like) 
and all those above the line being given equal credit (as 'nor¬ 
mal* or 'passed* or the like), this single perpendicular-step re¬ 
lation is pragmatically assumed. 


Fk:. 5 ,—An oxlrciiic case of Fig. 4 . 

It may be wise, for certain legalistic reasons and for con¬ 
venience in malting and recording decisions, to cat the whole 
range of variation of a quality into two sections, crediting all 
amounts in one section as 0 and all amounts in the other 
section alike. It should be understood, however, that the pro¬ 
cedure is almost the worst possible so far as concerns selecting 
the best quota of men. Only a failure to use the symptom at 
all or a negative use of it could be worse. For a line of zero 
slope, perpendicular slope, and then zero slope is an extremely 
poor fit for any of the relation lines in question, It is least 
objectional in cases of infection, as with malaria or syphilis, 
How inefficient it is may be realized pictorially by Table I 
where the total credit really due two certain men is contrasted 
with wliat they receive by the "perpendicular" or "all or none" 
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treatment. A similar Inefficiency, though not so great a one, 
must always occur, the error being statistically that of exces¬ 
sively coarse grouping. 

Table I—Sixty Being Required to Pass, Passing Being Required 
IN Nine Out of Ten Traits 




Individual A 

Individual D 

Trait I 

62 

92 

1 1 

II 

64 

8B 

M 

in 

65 

85 


IV 

63 

90 

II 

V 

49 

49 

Cl 

VI 

65 

52 

41 

VII 

66 

86 

Cl 

vni 

61 

94 

cr 

IX 

70 

83 

If 

X 

62 

87 

Av, 


63 passed. 

81 failed. 


It is beyond the scope of this paper to balance this loss in 
efficiency in selecting the right man against the inconvenien¬ 
ces of measuring each symptom along a linear scale, weighting 
it according to its relation line and combining weights by addi¬ 
tion. The inconveniences are often great, but I am decidedly 
of the impression that the inconveniences resulting from fail¬ 
ing to get the best possible selection of men arc as a rule 
many times as great. 

The failure to use a scientific procedure is not so niiich 
due to apprehension of its real difficulties as to ignorance of 
its merits and the assumption of demerits which do not exist. 
Custom and language mislead us into treating a continuous 
distribution of variations as if they fell into sharply distinct 
groups, legal requirements in particular often exacting such 
clefts. The insecurity of fine grouping, and the lack of know¬ 
ledge of precisely the best weights to attach, are assumed to 
be demerits which coaTse grouping and zero or constant 
weights avoid. They do not avoid them. 

Of whatever sort the relation line may be, the procedure 
is still (so long as the symptoms exert their influence indepen¬ 
dently) to attach weights and add. The difference from the 
first case of proportionality is that each separate increment'of 
each symptom now may need its separate multiplier. 

Case III. 

Consider now the case where certain traits seem superficially 
each to produce an effect upon fitness for a job, but where 
really their value lies largely in a common element, Thus 
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suppose that being born from the professional classes corre¬ 
lated to an extent of -{-.5 with success as an army officer, that 
length of education so correlated, that standing in class so 
correlated, that score in examinations at the training camp so 
correlated. Suppose that we have a thousand men ranked in 
these respects and also in ability to coinihand men, which we 
will suppose also correlates -|-.5 with success as an army officer. 
The first tendency of a superficial thinker is to assign equal 
weight to each of the five traits. But if, as is likely, the first 
four intercorrelate closely, being related by a common element, 
say intellectual capacity, whereas power to command men cor¬ 
relates much less with their sum, the last should be given much 
more weight than any of the first four. To prevent all such 
errors we use either an experimental analysis or the technique 
of partial correlation. 

The fundamental theorem in question may be stated as; 
Do not weight the same contributing clement twice because it 
appears in two or more traits. Or, more adequately; Attach 
weights to elements according to the amount of their contri¬ 
butions, irrespective of the number of symptoms in which they 
appear. A full determination of independent elements and 
their contributions, whether experimental or by the method of 
partial correlation coefficients, is very difficult, and has never 
been made in any case, to my knowledge. A complete deter¬ 
mination is indeed not necessary for fairly efficient prophecy. 
Where the best possible weighting would prophesy fitness with 
say, a resemblance to demonstrated fitness of .95, a prophecy 
to the extent of .90 will commonly be reached by such a rough 
weighting as a competent thinker can devise in an hour or two 
upon inspection of the relevant correlations. So for practical 
purposes, we may translate the theorem into; Attach weights 
to traits only after knowledge of their intercorrelations. 


Case IV. 

Consider now the case where a symptom’s amount of in¬ 
fluence depends upon not only the amount of the symptom it¬ 
self, but also the amount of some other symptoms. For ex¬ 
ample, suppose that each increment of intellect (In) contribu¬ 
ted 3 J, that is, 3 units to fitness for a certain job, if only a 
certain low degree of honor (call it 5 Ho) characterized the 
man, but that the same increment of intellect (In) contributed 
much more J if the man was twice as honorable (10 Ho). Or, 
more precisely, let the relation of intellect (In) to fitness (J) 
be line a, when honor (Ho) is 0, Hue b when, honor (Ho) is 
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1, line c when honor (Ho) is 2, line d when honor (Ho) is 3 
or more as shown in Fig. 6. In such a case the aiiiouiit of In 



Fig. 6.—A relation whereby the amount of J produced by some 
factor depends also on the amount of some other factor. A, 13 and 
C are three dififcrcnt relations ibctwceii a factor and J, depeiuling on 
the amount of a second factor. 

is obviously to be multiplied by a factor proportional to the 
amount of Ho in addition to all other weighting of In. 

The dependence of the amount of influence of a trait upon 
the amount of some other trait possessed by the man will often 
be more complex than that described in the illustration, For 
example, the value of technical knowledge and skill for a cer¬ 
tain job might vary as the square root of the man's intellect 
or as the square of his intellect- There may also be many 
sorts of irregular relations in these dependencies of one trait’s 
influence upon the amount of another trait that is possessed, 

I am not aware that any scientific investigation has meas¬ 
ured any of these dependencies. There is^ however, good reason 
to believe that they exist and are important, A man’s posses¬ 
sion of what we call energy, for example, seems to be a multi¬ 
plier for his intellect or skill. A man's loyalty or devotion in 
any particular job seems to be a multiplier of his other equip¬ 
ment for it. What we call roughly interest in success, or 
determination to succeed, or ambition, seems to be a multiplier 
for energy, And in theory, at least, we- must admit it as a 
fundamental theorem that prophecy of the degree of influence 
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of any amoiml of trait requires coiivsideration of the amount 
of every other trait in the man in question. 

There are other principles concerning the use of facts in 
the selection of men which must be followed to make the best 
possible prophecy, but limitations of time prevent their dis¬ 
cussion now. In the time that remains I may simply sum¬ 
marize our findings roughly and compare the scientific with the 
impressionistic or intuitional use of facts about a man. 

We have seen that the status of a man in the traits relevant 
to fitness for a job may be expressed in an equation:—John 
Doe = 7a -|- 9b -f* 4c -{- 21d. ... A prophecy of his fitness 
relative to other men is obtained by attaching weights to a, b, 
c, d, etc., in. view of (1) their relations to fitness, (2) their 
partial constitution by common elements, and (3) any depen¬ 
dencies whereby one gains or loses in inlluence according tc 
the amounts of the others which are present. The setting up 
of an equation of prophecy from an equation of status will 
usually be very complex, but a rough approximation, if sound 
in principle, will often give excellent results. In so far as the 
lines of relation, interrelation, and dependency are rectilinear, 
the technique is greatly simplified; and a rough approximation 
to this is probably often the case. 

Even when approximations are used and when, by good for¬ 
tune, many of the relations concerned are rectilinear, sound 
procedure will still be more elaborate and difficult probably 
than has ever yet obtained in practice. Practice is thus justi¬ 
fied to some extent in judging fitness experimentally by tests 
with dummy operations like those of the job in question, as 
well as analytically by a weighted combination of contributing 
elements. 

All this study of relation lines, intercorrelations, facilitations 
and inhibitions and resulting weights by multiplying and add¬ 
ing, represents a scientific execution of just what the compe¬ 
tent impressionistic or intuitional jTidge of men tries to do. 
The strength of such intuitional judgments in comparison with 
the formal systems of credits and penalties of the past has 
been, not that the intuition was less quantitative, but that it 
was more so I The formal systems of the past have used 
symptoms merely additively and often with only an “all or 
none” credit. They have not allowed for the undue duplica¬ 
tion of credits by intercorrelations, and have not sensed the 
importance of the multiplying effect of certain traits upon 
others. The competent impressionistic judge of men does 
respond to these interrelations of the facts and sums up in his 
estimate a consideration ot each in the light of the others. 
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If there are ten traits involved, say ten entries on an applica¬ 
tion blank, he may be said to determine his prophecy by at 
least 10 + 9 + 8+7 + 6H-5+4 + 3H- 2-|- 1 qLiantitics, 
since he responds to each trait in relation to all the others. 
There is a prevalent myth that the expert judge of men suc¬ 
ceeds by some mystery of divination. Of course, this is non¬ 
sense. Pie succeeds bccaii.se he makes smaller crror.s in the 
facts or in the way he weights them. Sufficient iii.sight and 
investigation should enable us to secure all the advantages of 
the impressionistic judjgmcnt (except its speed and conven¬ 
ience) without any of its defects. 



A PLAN FOR THE TECHNICAL TRAINING OF CON¬ 
SULTING PSYCHOLOGISTS 


By L. R, Gkissi-kr 


The rapid progress which applied psychology has made in 
recent years, and especially the services which it is rendering 
in the present national crisis, are turning the eyes of its sup¬ 
porters towards the future in an effort to detennine, on the 
one hand, the best means of making the results obtained by 
scientific investigations available to the various fields of human 
encleavoi' and, on the other hand, to protect the imsiispecting 
public against the exploitations of pseudo-psychologists. The 
latter have quickly recognized the great possibilities of applied 
psychology, especially in the fields of business, vocational aid, 
and mental hygiene, and though possessing little or no psy¬ 
chological training, they have acquired sufficient psycliological 
vocabulary to supplement their oratorical or literary gifts. 
Some have even gone so far as to gather a large number of 
empirical observations upon which to base semi-scientific sys¬ 
tems of mental aids for business, character or occupational 
prognosis, and similar purposes, and in some instances are 
known to have made, intentionally or unintentionally, exagger¬ 
ated claims of accomplishment. It is evident that such people 
hurt the cause of applied psychology more than they lielp it. 
In order to draw a sharper line of distinction between them and 
the academically trained applied psychologists the lattej' will 
sooner or later be driven to adopt some professional badge or 
means of exclusion similar to those existing among other aca¬ 
demic professions and highly trained specialists. This seems 
the more desirable as the term psychology has always been 
misunderstood and misapplied by writers and laymen alike, and 
a continuance of such misuse will work the greater harm, the 
more widely the term psychology is being employed, 

Concerning tbe other question of determining the best means 
for making the results of applied psychology most readily 
available to the concrete problems of everyday life we may 
refer our readers to Holhngworth and Poffenberger’s recent 
book on Applied Psychology which in the last chapter discus¬ 
ses the future of applied psychology. Here tlic autlioi's point 
out that "ill the application of any science to the concrete piir- 
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poses of practical life some adjustment of existing machinery 
or the development of some appropriate institution or profes-. 
sional avenue must always be made.” Then they show that 
"in the case of chemistry the method has been established of 
placing the scientifically equipped worker in the midst of the 
industrial plant, providing him with adequate means of re¬ 
search and definitely setting for him the nature of the problem 
with which his research has to deal .... In the case of 
physics there has developed an entirely new professional 
group, the engineers , In the case of psychology 

neither of these two methods of adjustment has as yet been 
widely adopted^ although tendencies in both directions may be 
observed,” After discussing three other types of adjustment 
of a more or less unsatisfactory and temporary nature, the 
authors come to the conclusion "that the solution of the im¬ 
mediate future in applied psychology will be similar to that 
commonly adopted in the case of applied chemists, bacteriolo¬ 
gists, etc, It is to be expected, however, that in time the rapid 
development now going on in applied psychology will make 
necessary the engineering type of psychotechnic expert, the 
consulting psychologist." 

There seems to be no question that this new profession of 
consulting psychologists has passed its incipient stage, and has 
fair prospects of pcrmaneiidy establishing itself amongst us. 
Its initial successes are undoubtedly due to the fact that it is 
counting among its earliest and most active members some of 
the foremost psychologists of the country. If we are right, 
then, in predicting an increased demand for‘technically trained 
consulting psychologists, it becomes our duty to provide a 
supply which shall be adequate both in quality and in number. 
In the writer’s opinion this problem may be solved in a way 
which at the same time offers a solution of the other problem 
of eliminating the self-styled psychologists mentioned above. 
The plan proposed here consists, briefly, in standardizing the 
term "consulting psychologist” and permitting nobody to use 
it except those who have had a certain amount of technical 
training certified to by a collegiate degree. But before request¬ 
ing higher institutions of learning to confer the title of "con¬ 
sulting psychologist” upon certain of their graduates, analo¬ 
gous to the present custom of giving teachers’ diplomas and 
similar distinctions, it seems necessary for psychologists to 
agree upon a more or less uniform plan for the future col¬ 
legiate training of such men and women as are to be admitted 
to this new profession. 

With a view of more quickly accomplishing this aim, the 
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writer has subjnittcd below a tentative plan for the uniform 
training of consulting psychologists, in the hope th<at it will 
arouse a widesjn-ead discussion and ultimately lead to some 
definite results, The present plan involves both a qualitative 
and a quantitative differentiation. The latter consists in pro¬ 
viding three titles, parallel to the liachelor’s, the master’s and 
the doctor’s degree, namely, "assistant consulting psychologist” 
(A. C, P.), "consulting psychologist” (C, P.), and "expert 
consulting psychologist" (E, C- P.), The qualitative differentia¬ 
tion cojisists in a .special training iji certain bi’anches of apj)licd 
psychology,—medical, educational, industrial or the like. In 
the following discussion the writer has jdaced greater emj)hasis 
upon the undergraduate training, because here the question of 
uniformity seems the more important and more pressing, This 
is especially true of the first three college years, before any 
pronounced qualitative specialisation is to be undertaken. The 
proposed pl.iii is bas'ed upon the customary collegiate units of 
fifteen credit hours i)er week per year, or the completion of- 
sixty credit hours for graduation. 

In the first year a student should be required to take a three- 
hour course in English, where composition in technical lan¬ 
guage, the making of bi'iefs and outlines, and the sitmmarlziiig 
or reviewing of technical literature should form a considerable 
part of the content of the course. Another three-hour subject 
is mathematics which in many eases may not need much modi¬ 
fication from the traditional contents of such courses. A 
third course should be in general sociology, in which the stu¬ 
dent is to be introduced to the manifold problems of human 
society, with s])ecuil emphasis upon such topics as demand and 
supply of labor, crime and institutions of correction, systems of 
civic and other fonns of govei-nment, social and charity work, 
methods of caring for defectives, and the like. If the fresh¬ 
man has had no modern languages before entering college, he 
should now take a three-hours beginners' course in French 
and also in German, If, however, he has had at least two 
years of either or both in high school, he should now take an 
advanced course in that same language. 

The sophotuore year is to continue the elementary foreign 
language work with advanced courses. Where, however, 
such an advanced course was taken in the freshman year, it 
may now be followed by a general introductory course of three 
hours in such subjects as commerce, education, law, hygiene, 
genetics, or others, In addition, elementary courses in phvsic? 
and biology of at least three hours each and [M'cferably includ¬ 
ing some laboratory woi'k are to be required. (7’hc customaiy 
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substitution of at least two hours of laboratory for one recita¬ 
tion hour of credit is here accepted.) Finally, the sophomore 
year is to include an introductory or elementary course in 
general psychology of three hours, which is to be of the na¬ 
ture of a genera! survey of the whole field of psychology and 
its various branches, but without reference to any particular 
system of psychology, although some emphasis should be laid 
upon the study of the normal adult human mind. This course 
need not involve any laboratory worlc, although experimental 
demonstrations before the whole class are desirable. 

Ill the junior year I would require an introductory course in 
general psychology of three hours throughout the year, in 
which the student is to become acquainted not only with the 
most important ancient and modern systems of thought, but 
also with the general content of such other philosophical dis¬ 
ciplines as logic, ethics, aesthetics, metaphysics, et^., in order 
to give him a better understanding of the various mental scien¬ 
ces and their intimate relations to psychology and to prevent 
him from falling into the errors of psychologism and false 
hypostatisations. There is to be offered a full year’s course 
in theoretical psychology of a more advanced nature, familiar¬ 
izing the student with various systems and theories and intro¬ 
ducing him to the original sources. This course should be 
paralleled by a laboratory course of at least six hours a week 
(three credit hours) in which the student is to Ijeconic familiar 
‘with the experimental work in sensation, perception, reaction, 
attention, association, introspective analysis, Weber’s law, the 
quantitative methods, and related topics. A two-hour course 
should be equally divided between the translating of French 
and German psychological texts, in correlation with the theoret¬ 
ical course. A one-hour course (to supplement the two-hour 
language course) ia to be offered in statistical and other ad¬ 
vanced mathematical methods, partly to correlate with the ex¬ 
perimental work and partly to be preparatory for the senior 
year work in mental measurements. The remaining three hours 
may be left either as general electives or else taken up by 
such general introductory courses as were permitted to take 
the place of French or Gentian in the sophomore year. It is 
assumed that the work of the fii'st three years of college as 
outlined above can be offered by any standard college in this 
country with a moderate equipment for a psychological labora¬ 
tory. 

In the senior year the first qualitative specialization is to 
begin; as the student is now required to make a definite choice 
among the various fields to which psychology is at present being 
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applied, He is to take a general survey course of three hours 
in applied psychology which is to offer an outline of the whole 
field of applied psychology, its scope, aims, mctliods and re¬ 
sults, This is paralleled by a laboratory course in mental 
measiircnients and tests, of ,six hours weekly, and is to give 
him an opportunity to learn to conduct the tests on other in¬ 
dividuals. The remaining nine hours are to be divided among 
a major .subject of two courses and a minor subject of one 
course of three hours each. The major and minor are to be 
selected from the following groups of topics: A, Commerce, 
including journali-sm, marketing, manufacture, niauagement, 
advertising, and the like ; B, Law, including pleading, evidence, 
general criminology, penology, sociology, and others; C, Edu¬ 
cation, including teaching, administration, supervising, educa¬ 
tional measurements, vocational guidance and selection; and D, 
Mental Hygiene, including psycliiatry, neurology, psycho-an¬ 
alysis, psychotherapy, and similar topics. It is expected that 
a student will select for his major and minor groups such 
courses as stand in close relation with each other. These 
courses arc to be of a more advanced nature tlian similar ones 
taken in previous years, and arc understood to be offered by 
specialist.s in these lines, except perhaps in some courses in¬ 
cluded in the last group, which might be offered by members 
of the p.sychological department. 

It is evident that the variety of courses included in the 
four groups is not likely to be found in the curriciilums of 
many of the smaller colleges; and it is even questionable 
whether any institution should make an effort to offer all these 
courses. For, if a student has decided upon a certain combina¬ 
tion of subjects for his major and minor, he need only trans¬ 
fer his college work to that particular university which offers 
him the best opportunities of studying these subjects. The 
uniform preparation during the first three years of college 
work should greatly facilitate such transfers; and the possibil¬ 
ity of limiting the work of specialization to a few universities 
which have greater facilities for teaching the professional sub¬ 
jects should enable these larger institutions to concentrate 
greater efforts upon this line of work and to enlarge their pos¬ 
sibilities for conducting such coiinscs more effectively. 

Students who have successfully completed four years of the 
kind of academic training sketclied above and have thus earned 
the title of "assistant consulting psychologist" should be eligible 
for minor positions in the four fields of applied psychology. 
For example, a person who specialized in the first group might 
act as administrator of mental tests in employment offices or 
6 
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as psycUological adviser in advertising departments, or he 
might become an assistant to an expert consulting psychologist 
in sojne commercial concern. A man with special preparation 
in law would be able to conduct tests or gather statistical mater¬ 
ial in institutions of correction or in connection with juvenile 
courts, or similar institutions. Those who had specialized in 
education would be prepared for minor administrative positions 
in .small school systems and act at the same time as vocational 
guides. Similarly, those who majored hi the last group will be 
able to fill minor positions in institutions for mental defectives, 
or to supplement the work of medical examiners in private 
practice or in public offices. It would seem advisable that those 
who plan to prepare themselves for the higher titles would 
first acquire several years of practical experience in such minor 
positions before taking up post-graduate courses. 

Concerning the latter but few recommendations need be made 
licre. In preparation for the title of "consulting psychologi.st” 
and the master’s degree it would seem advisable to continue 
the specialization along.the line of either the major or minor 
subject selected in the senior year, with further advanced work 
in theoretical and experimental psychology and a thesis on an 
original minor problem. This kind of preparation should make 
the successful candidate eligible for such independent positions 
in his particular line as involve greater originality, indepen¬ 
dence, and responsibility. 

Finally, the title of "expert consulting psychologist” together 
with the degree of Ph. D., are to be conferred upon the suc¬ 
cessful completion of at least two years of additional graduate 
work in all the different branches of applied psychology, with 
further specialization along two particular lines, preferably 
those engaged in before. Original research of a major problem 
and the publication of the doctor's thesis are in line with the 
customary requirements of obtaining this academic honor. 
The successful candidate is eligible to the highest positions 
offered in the various fields of applied psychology, especially 
to those which involve original research and independence of 
action as well as those which consist mainly in college teaching 
of the most advanced courses in applied psychology. 

It is needless to point out that a few of our higher institu¬ 
tions of learning are already giving this kind of advanced 
training in applied psychology. Their practical experience in 
this professional preparation of consulting psychologists should 
be of great value in the demarcation and standardization of a 
uniform plan of training; and we hope to induce e.specially 
the pvesevrt directors of this kind of technical training to con- 
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tribute to this discussion such criticisms and suggestions as 
will be most helpful to the cause of applied psychology, 

In conclusion wc may briefly restate the main points of the 
proposed tentative plan for the technical professional training 
of consulting psychologists: it suggests in the first place a uni¬ 
form undergraduate course of three years obtainable in most of 
the smaller colleges at present, to he followed in the senior 
year by a more specialized professional course at some larger 
university: in the second place, it proposes the conferring by 
the institutions a graduated series of titles, such as assistant 
consulting psychologist, consulting psychologist, and expert 
consulting psychologist, parallel with the three regular colle¬ 
giate degrees; and lastly, it recommends a qualitative subdi¬ 
vision of the various fields of applied psychology for the sake 
of more intensive specialization and preparation, along such 
lines as commerce, law, education, mental hygiene, and others. 
It may be deemed advisable for the American Psychological 
Association to consider this question officially and to refer it 
either to a special committee or to one already concerned with 
similar topics,^ The Journal of Applied Psychology will be 
ready to publish further communications or contributions to 
this subject; or, if desired, to conduct a symposium on the 
question at issue. 

1 Since this was written the author has learned that the appointment 
ol a special committee was authorized by the American Psychological 
Association at its recent annual meeting in Pittsburgh. 



PSYCHOPATHIC LABORATORY AT POLICE HEAD¬ 
QUARTERS, NEW YORK CITY 


By Dr, E. I, Kelier, Consulting Psychologist 


III December, 1916, the Psychopathic Laboratory at Police 
Department in New York City was opened for the examination 
of certain prisoners. The whole laboratory foi’ce consisted of 
psychiatrists, neurologists, psychologists and social workers, in 
order that they might bring to bear on the same subject differ¬ 
ent points of view, thus demonstrating that science—psychol- 
ogy, medicine and sociology—can make valuable contributions 
in solving one of the social problems of the metropolis, prob¬ 
lems heretofore entrusted only to the police and the courts, This 
group was not only to serve the city in the exaniiiiatioii of 
prisoners, but to engage also in research work along the lines 
of psychology, sociology and medicine. 

The plan was, first, to make an intensive mental and 
physical survey of arrests in a certain district of the metropolis; 
the one chosen being the First District, south of Fourteenth 
street, between Bowery and East River; and, secondly, to 
begin a study of lecividists. There are certain prisoners brought 
daily to Police Headq^uarters, that the Rookies, the new police, 
may see them at the morning line-up and thus become familiar 
with the various types of arrests throughout the city. 

By March 1917, the staff in the Psychopathic Laboi'catory 
consisted of 3 psychiatrists, 1 psychologist, 1 social worker, 
loaned by Dr. Davenport of Cold Spring Harbor, 1 Secretary 
with his assistant-stenographer and typist. For the past four 
or five months a medical man has been daily at the Laboratory 
at Police Headquarters, ready to answer any call that might 
come in from this First District from 7 a, m. to midnight. 
The whole staff, save one on night duty, are in the Laboratory 
during the day. 

The line-up at Headquarters is held daily about 8 :45 a. m. 
Two or three medical men sometimes visit prisoners in cells, 
watch them when finger prints are taken or before they appear 
on the line-up. They always note their conduct on the liue-up 
and decide which ones showing certain abnormal tendencies 
need further mental and physical examination. These arc sent 
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to the Psychopathic Laboratory about 9 a. m, They are 
then examined hy neurologists, psychiatrists and psychologists 
who are all in attendance from 9 o’clock on. 

This houj‘ is ino.st advantageous for cxajnination, as the 
piisoiicrs are examined before they go up for trial, by persons 
who are interested in each one as an individual, not primarily 
in their crimes; except as the result of their study finds its 
place in the developmental history given later, The disadvan¬ 
tage is the lack of time, for all prisoners must be examined 
in time to get them to court by noon or earlier, and many 
courts are situated in distant parts of the city. 

The laboratory for the psychological examination is well 
eqitipped with all the necessary apparatus to test many types of 
adults. The Binet tests are of little service save in those rare 
cases which are mentally much below par—that is, in the range 
of imbecility or idiocy. The mass of the cases are above the 
age of puberty, when differentiation sets in, and they call for 
a wide knowledge of all standardized tests and a wide ex¬ 
perience with all sorts and kinds of adolescents and adults 
to enable the psychologist to make a hasty examination of any 
real value. Two, and often three, psychological examinations 
were given while the psychiatrist and neurologist had one or 
two hours to get the detailed history of one or possibly two 
patients. In addition to the test returns, and to make the 
psychological examhiatioii possible of interpretation, a cer¬ 
tain amount of personal history had to be taken so as to 
cross-cut as often as possible tlic mental life of the subject 
in order to tell where the probable weak points were that 
called for furtlier examination. Emotional reactions es¬ 
pecially had to l)e watched, and the attitude and manner of 
the prisoner both to the examiner and to his work while under 
examination, had to be noted. Time also was required to get 
the prisoner into a normal state of mind that he might do 
his best. Always some written work was obtained to verify 
the school history, which of course was given only by the 
prisoner and was in nearly all cases very unreliable. It was 
necessary for the psychologist to have at immediate control 
the essential subjects of the common grades that a prisoner 
declared he had reached. He would declare, for example, 
that he had passed the 8th grade but be unable to read or 
cipher like a first year pupil. This might be indicative of 
poor memory or of the deteriorating effect of some nervous 
disease, like epilepsy, or, if both of these were eliminated, 
it probably denoted a tendency to prevarication. The written rc- 
tui-Jis fronj tests proved later, at .staff mectijigs, inore valuable 
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for diagnosis than any mere account of his school history or 
life given by the prisoner himself. 

After the physical and mental examinations were over, and 
prisoners were sent to court for trial, the staff meeting was 
called and cases examined were brought up for consideration. 
Each prisoner’s personal, family and school history were read, 
the account of the crime as the arresting officer gave it as well 
as the account of his own arrest given by the prisoner himself 
and the returns of psychological examinations, as interpreted 
by the psychologist, vfere reviewed. Each one present was 
asked to. comment on the case and a provisional diagnosis 
was naade. 

Often, however, it was necessary to seiid letters to the 
judge when the prisoner left even before staff meeting could 
be called. The director obtained a hasty report from psychia¬ 
trist or psychologist and formulated a letter on cases when 
prisoner was so obviously insane or so feeble-minded that 
the court would accept the diagnosis and a hospital or a school 
would be suggested as the haven of the prisoner instead of a 
penal institution. 

A study of the 502 cases coming to the Psychopathic Lab¬ 
oratory from the day it opened in December 1916 to May 1, 
1917, was made by the director, who offers the following 
classification based on determined diagnosis: 

46 Insanity 
82 Mental Defects 

Mental Defects 35 
Subnormal 4 
Moron 36 
Imbecile 7 
3 Epilepsy 
5 Psychoneurosis 
8 Sex Perversions. 

66 Drug Habituations 
38 Alcoholism 
2 Abnormal Character 
20 Emotional Instability 
43 Psychopathic Characters 
28 Asocial Characters 
77 Unclassified 
84 Not obviously abnormal 

Of the 46 insane all were recommended to Bellevue Plospital 
for observation, in the hope that further commitment would 
be to the State Hospital for the Insane. Of the 82 with 
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decided mental defects only the lowest group (7) were recoin- 
meiidcd for institutional care, this leaves 75 of low mentality 
not recommended for commitment, The hurried examinations 
often forbade any regular, complete [>hysical examination on 
the part of the physician. To a psychologist it was very 
interesting to note how significant the mental side of the 
problem was as against the physical. Even when there were 
marked stigmata of degeneration, the mental side of the pic¬ 
ture in it.s lack or deterioration was more significant than any 
physical condition, and tlic medical men, as well as the psy¬ 
chologist stressed this in diagnosis, The interpretation of the 
personal and family history and the test returns of psycho¬ 
logical examinations called for mental insight, and one was 
led to feci that all one's training and experience in psychology 
as well as in psychiatry were called constantly into service, 
to get at the underlying causes of the prisoner's difficulties, 
Glance over the classification made by the medical director, 
and leaving out the obviously insane and mentally defective, 
consider such terms as abnormal character, emotional instabil- 
ity, psychopatliic character asocial ’charactcr, in order to realize 
what a large part psychology takes in these divisions of the 
problem. Then consider how complex each individual is 
and how, even bringing long experience and training in mental 
proble/ns to bear, we but .scraped the surface of the life of 
those who fell under the head of psychoneurosis and sex 
pervcr.sion, dnig-lialfituation, alcoholism, etc. These ai'e mere 
symptoms, not syndromes. Some of us, versed and interested 
in psycho-analysis, felt tliat, as Dr. W. A, White suggested, 
these drug and alcohol cases have sought "a flight from 
reality " in alcohol and ding and would prove fine material to 
support or refute the theory of psycho-analysis, could they 
have been held for furtlier examination. Wc desired a place 
at Bellevue Hospital for all these doubtful cases that they 
might be held under observation for further examination 
before even a diagnosis could be given, or any plan for re¬ 
education suggested. 

When one realizes the chronological age of these so-called 
adult prisoners he sees the gi eat need of getting at the causes 
that lie back of their delinquency. Of the first 200 cases sent 
to the laboratory, all male, the mode was 17 years and the 
average age or median was 21 years—150 falling between 
16 and 24 years. In 502 cases of arrest, note that only 84 
cases are not obviously abnormal. To the hard-headed tax¬ 
payer of moderate intelligence it must be clear that to have 
laws and conditions such that adolescent boys become 
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recidivists and are educated into crime, at an awful cost to 
the community, is absurd and wasteful, nay a crime of the 
law that allows it, To study the cases mcjitally and physically 
so as to educate aright, or to re-educate and then send many 
of them back to ftiid their places in the cominunity, will cost 
less than our present extravagant method of inalciiig them 
recidivists or repeaters in crime* 

From the material gathered at police iicadqiiartcrs research 
can be done by iiiedicnl, psychological and social workers. It 
is up to the individuals gathering this valuable data to interpret 
it for an intelligent public, to show the jieed for further work 
along these and related lines. This research work is individual 
and qualitative and calls for a genetic point of view—not group 
or quantitative and mechanical. Hope lies here for fine work 
for clinical and consulting psychologists, co-operating with 
psychiatrists and medical men. 

With a biological and genetic point of view, scientists can 
thus discover where the youths have tripped or failed to 
develop and so suggest a possible cure, or better, some real 
preventive measures. 



A NOTE ON MENTAL PECULIARITIES AS 
SYMPTOMS IN STUTTERING 


By Wai-tkr B. Swift (Boston) and Jennib Hedutck 
(Washington, D. C.) 


Can the subject under consideration be better expressed 
than by the query; In what way does the jiiental inalfe-up 
of a stutterer differ from that of a non-stutterer? Are there 
mental symptoms which accompany the stutter? If so, what 
are they ? 

The object then will he to state a norm and compare the 
stutterer with it. We shall therefore begin with a definition 
of the norm, then give a description of several stutterers, 
and finally enumerate the points which conform to the norm 
and which do not. 

In a normal brain all the brain areas are in, a healthy condi¬ 
tion so that they can function correctly. The intalce through 
the sensory areas is duly interpreted, collaborated and sifted 
before passing through the motorium into speech, The result 
is shown in a well modulated, flexible speech over which the 
intellect rules. 

With this norm before ns, let us carefully scrutinize some 
of the stuttering cases treated for a month. 

They can be separated into two distinct classes. One class 
has a high-strung shrinking nature. Their .speech is hasty 
and uninhibited. Their thoughts are confused and dominated 
by the fear of stuttering. Their ever active minds demand 
expression. They resort to speed in utterance in order to side¬ 
track the stutter if possible. Though they fall, they are quickly 
up again, They may be called the optimists. They show an 
early quick onset of fatigue of their mental processes. The 
fear of stuttering is their worst enejny. They make the effort 
to speak, and then comes the unwelcome fear, with the 
accompanying break in the mental activities. 

The members of the other class are phlegmatic. Appar¬ 
ently they have no thoughts waiting to be expressed. No fear 
of stuttering appears in their faces. They have learned to 
hide behind a closed countenance. They are the pessimists, 
They expect failure, so make no attempt to spealc. This 
expectation dominates all their relations. They play games 
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which call foe no speech. They rend c(msidcra])ly. They 
refuse to answer in school, though they know their lessons. 
They are not interested in their fellow heiiiga, ai'c imsociahle, 
taciturn and lonely. 

The following are in the fir.st class; 

Cnje 1,_-12 years old. Comes into the room and glances 
hastily around to see how she is to he received, Holds her¬ 
self tense, Her thoughts arc expressed in ns few words as 
possible and in a Quick, hasty manner, She is self-conscious, 
timid and repressed, she assents to all Questions and is relieved 
when told " that is all.’* 

C(\iQ 2,—10 years old. Rushes into the room witli head 
foremost and breath exhausted j is eager to tell hLs thoughts, 
but is immediately tripped by the stutter. His mind, as well 
as his body, is active. He tries to perform his exercises 
before his mind has grasped the instructions. He shows an 
active mind uninhibited and easily fatijfucd. 

Case 3,—Age 24. Althougli Quick in tiiougbt and actions, 
he is confident that no one can cure liis stutter. It is his most 
precious possession and he is loath to part with it. His 
mind is clear and active. He says that lie seldom speaks 
in the words in which he thinks. Tlirce or more words rush 
into his mind at the same time. The result is “ confusion 
worse confounded,*' as his face tc.sti(ic,s. In vain lie Lric.s to 
utter the chosen word and fintilly, when a word is j)i'onounced, 
the idea which he lias tried to express has vuiiishccL One 
can easily understand how this inability to expres.s his thoughts 
has caused him to select an occupation which requires no 
talking. To his credit be it said that he hopefully looks for¬ 
ward to a professional career. 

The phlegmatic type is depicted in the following cases: 

Case 4,—Age 10. A good mentality which i.s repressed, 
He avoids plays which call for speech, does not recite in school 
nor talk much at home. He has learned to keep silent pretty 
much all of the time. 

Case 5.—Age 10. Enters the room with an indifferent ex¬ 
pression. He is non-observant, unsociable and taciturn. 
Speech is not spontaneous but has to be coaxed. Apparently 
he considers his trouble incurable and submits meekly. Shows 
no marked effort to be rid of it. 

Case 6.—Age 20, liis trouble is ever with him. ITis 
answers are monosyllables or short sentences. He expects 
little and is not ambitious. Another hopeless stnlterer, 
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Case 7.—Age 14. Has a ([iiiet manner, Is dazed when 
asked to think. When told to do one of two tliiiigs finds it 
difficult to make a choice. Answers " yes ’* or " no ” to all 
questions. Would rather be scolded than attempt an explana¬ 
tion. Says very little and even that has to be drawn from 
him. 

Case 8,—Reticent. Answers in short sentences, sensitive 
and sometimes dull. 

Case 9,—Age 25. Has a slow, measured gait. Thijiks 
slowly and speaks slowly. All his movements are carefully 
watched so that there may be no undue speed. His answers 
arc shorL 

Case 10.—Age 5. Shy and silent. Takes her trouble seri¬ 
ously and allows it to overshadow her jncntality. 

In brief, the peculiarities found in these ten cases are: 

Brevity—short answers and short sentences 

Sensitiveness 

Self-consciousness 

Self-repression 

Undue speed in speech 

Uninhibited speech. 

Confusion of thoughts 

Early' and quick onset of fatigue in mental processes 

Ujisociabjjity 

Taciturnity 

Despondency 

Reticence 

Summary of Findings. —^We must conclude that stuttering 
forces the patient to do or perform numerous peculiar things 
which arc wanting in normal people. These can properly be 
■classed as symptojns of stuttering; they are surely perforju- 
ances that find their origin in the malady. Then, too, they 
'disappear from the life as soon as the trouble vanishes, 



BOOK REVIEWS 

lioDEUT S. Carroll, The Mastery of Nervousiu'ss Hosed Upon Seif 
Rccdiicaliori. The Macmillan Company, New York, igi?, p, 346. 
Modern civilized liie with ils complexity ami iiUcnsily is held re¬ 
sponsible for die many cases of nervous debility wliich are now com¬ 
mon 10 all classes of people. According to llic unllior^ present condi- 
tions are more and more (reriiiciUly presenUng Uic individual with 
ihe question "Shall I lower my standards, shall J surrender in whole 
dr ill part; or sliall I select wisely and train for mastery?'' He 
believes that tlie latter dccisioii is possible for llie majority of serious-, 
mtiicled men and women and makes the purpose of the hook to show 
how this end may lx*, accomplished. Tin* ijrauud js taken that the 
possession of a nervous temperament under proper control means high 
capacity for vvoi'k and enjoyment, whereas, if disordeicd or uncon¬ 
trolled, it means keen Capacity for suffering'. Nervousness as viewed 
by the author is not due to any physical conJittoiii of the nerves but 
" represents a high capacity for rcspoitsc to cxicrnnl and internal 
stimuli with lack of selective and inliibilory control." 

The main part of Che book deals tvitli the difTcrent types of ner¬ 
vousness iiicludiuetke motor,hypersensitive,suggestible, hypochondriac, 
neurasthenic, sclf-ccntereil and repressed nervous; with their causes, 
arnong which are discussed the effects of heredity, faulty diet and 
dietary liabits, insufTicient exercise and play, defective thinking based 
on ignorance and false notions, weak wills, uncontrolled cinotinns and 
wrong moral attitude; and fmally with the methods for correcting the 
physical, mental and moral disorders which are responsible for the 
condition of nervous debility. 

The treatment of the hereditary causes of nervousness is made to 
include a much broader field than that which would be accepted hy 
the modern geneticist in that the awlUor includes such deranged con¬ 
ditions as are transmitted from parent to offspring through body 
poisons and disease germs as well as through the germ plnsiii, This 
point of view, however, does not affect the practical value of the 
book. From a biological ataudiioint the rest of the work is accurate 
and thorough. It is written in simple, untcchnical langiiagc and in a 
most interesting style so that it will appeal to Hie layman for whom 
the book is especially designed. Tlie advice given is based on sound 
hygienic principles and should be helpful Lii bringing many sufferers- 
of nervousness hack to health, 

I. A. Field, 

H. L. Hollingwqrth anb A. T, Popfenberger, Applied Psychology. 

D, Appleton and Company, New York, 191^, p, 33?. 

This work is intended to serve, on the one hand, "as a general 
text of applied psychology, presenting Us principal aims, types, methods, 
its various fields of endeavor, and its outstanding results nnd accoin- 
plishments," and on the other hand, to fill “the need for an exposition 
of the subject which should be comprehensive, suggestive, and intercst- 
mg wiiliout sacrifice of definiteness, accuracy and balance," In this 
attempt the authors have been eminently successful, and they have 
rendered a great anel lasting service to the student, the teacher, the 
general reader, as well as to applied psychology itself. 
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In llic first half of liic lionk the subject is ti'caU’d from the stand¬ 
point of " llie i)C‘i'soii:ilily aiul competence of the iiuliviclual, regard¬ 
less of liis or licr pariicular occiipalionnl activity,” The first chapter 
deals wifli ibc clcJii)ili(»), scope, ]»i,story, difi'iciillics, and limitations of 
applied psychology. It owes its rai)id recent progress, according to 
the authors, to the fact that psychologists have hcconic more interested 
in the outward signs of nicnfal life, the I)oliavior of the iiuliviclual, 
and that " consciousness has become an aid to the iiiidcrstaiuling of 
behavior, instead of the reverse.” Hchavior itself is said to depend 
upon the integrity of the physiological lucchauism, heredity, education, 
and the present stimulus oi' aiipeal to action. Tlicse four factors are 
made the basic topics of tlic subse(|ucnt eight chajitcrs. The second 
and third chaplcr.s deal with the inlliiencc of heredity upon achieve¬ 
ment and witli family hilicritance. 'I'hc fourth chapter discusses under 
the heading of cflicicncy and learning the nature of tlie learning 
process, the relation of crticlcncy to habit forinalion. to accjuisitioii of 
shill and to memory, and llic effeclH of practice on individual differ¬ 
ences, To tlie reviewer tins chapLcr seems to he logically out of 
place and sliould follow naturally ttfter the discussion of the environ¬ 
mental conditions. In the fifth chaiiLcr the iiifiiicncc of sex and age 
on eiliciency arc discusserl, Here sovora) clisiorting errors occur, 
the charts on pages 93 and 95 arc interchanged, and on page 9^ the 
table showing llte average.s obtained at the age of eighlccri with 
eight incJila] Ir.'iiLs j,s not .siifilcicnll/ well cxphiiticd and seems 
also to contain one or two typograpliical cri'oi's. The next two 
chapters consider tlie infiiumce upon cfTiciency of such factors as 
ventilation, c.spccialiy temperature and hiirnidrty, climate and season 
of the year, weather, daily rhythm, ilhiinination, distractions, mono¬ 
tony, and solitude, '{'lie problems of work, fatigue, rest, sleep, aiic] 
ciptnuum duration of work periods arc well suniTiiarisccI in the 
eighth ehaplcr, and the iiintli chapter in a similarly poignant way 
cnumeraLcs the physical and mental clVccts of tobacco, tilcohol, coffee, 
tea, strychnine, and other drugs. 

In the second half of the text "the altitude, content and technhiue 
of psychology are considered in tlicir particular relevance to the 
vsii'iou.s types and fields of uccupntional activity.” The tenth eliaptcr 
tries to justify this threefold’ division of utilising psychology. The 
characteristic jisychological attitude is said to he one of analysis of 
mental complexes, which is being applied to the analysis of human 
behavior. The application of psychological knowledge consists in the 
direct use of scientific facts of mental life in the attempts to make 
human bchavioi' more eflicienl, while the application of psycliological 
technique consists in the employment of psychological apparatus of 
precision, test-material, mclhods of procedure, control of conditions, 
use of coiiti'nl subjects, elimination of sources of error, and the 
mathematical and statistical methods of gathering and computing data 
and results. Of the three divisions the first seems to the reviewer 
the most superficial and cpicstionable, and the whole [iyivci(>itiiiu 
divisioni.'! seems rather artificial and of little intrinsic value to the sub- 
scciiient discussion. If lliis jirinciplc is of such importance for the 
second half of the hook, why is it not equally applicable to tlie 
topics of the first half? Tlic seven occupational activities treated in 
chaptcj'.s eleven lo sio'enlecn are executive nianagcnicnt, inilii.slrial 
work, commerce, law, social uplift worlc, medicine, and education, 

From the pi'int of view of the executive or employer the services 
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of applied psychology aVc needed in the vocaticMVdl selection of 
employees, in the’ problems of Liidividtialisali<Ji\ and management, in 
the analysis, simplification, and standardisation of work and tools, 
in devising programs, records. Schedules, means of mvartl, recogni¬ 
tion and merit, and in the provision of sanitary cemditious for work, 
opportunities for recreation, and pleasant Uomc-enviroumciUs, The 
point of view of the worker (chapter twelve) considers liis mental 
set, the effective distribution of Ins efforts and organisation of his 
movements, the possibilities of lime and motitm slmlics, and the 
psychological effects of such methods on the worker. 'The psychology 
of business is only liviefly ontlhicri with reference to the consnmer, 
the advertiser, ami the salesman. A much more suggestive tvealraent 
is given to fodr aspects of legal psychology, those concerning the 
acumulation of evidence, the cvahialioii of testintoiiy, the determina¬ 
tion cf responsibility, and the adaptation of corrective measures, 
in dealing with the psychology for the social worker, the mental causes 
of misery, the existence, diagnosis, and consctiucnccs of mental defi¬ 
ciency and abnormality, and the significance of the frctjuency distri¬ 
bution of mental traits are emphasised. In discussing the relations 
of psychology to medicine the following slalcmcnt is mude; " It may 
be said at once that in so far as medicine has profited from its 
utilization of psychology, this profit has been mainly by way oh 
methodology and technique. In so far as there has been any mtev- 
change of content, psychology has been far more blessed in its 
receiving than in its giving. Medical clinics and medical practices 
have been drawn on freely for data, problems, snggeslions and illus¬ 
trations, and psychology still shows, in marry quarters, pronounced 
anatomical, physiological and clinical bearings" (p. 2&5). Whether 
one is willing to agree with this statement or not, he will find it 
difficult to either prove or disprove it, and as it stands it is not apt 
to improve the inter-relations between the two discipline.^, The appli¬ 
cations of psychology to education ,are Ukcwisc discussed under the 
three-fold division, and it is pointed out that in all three instances 
education has derived great benefits from psychology, both in theory 
and practice. A short concluding chapter deals with the fulnrc of 
applied psychology and the means of malting its result.'; more readily 
available to the problems of practical life. 

While the authors in the first chapter emphasise tliat the field of 
applied p.'^ychology is " to be every situation in wliich human behavior 
is involved and where economy of luiinati energy is of practical 
importance," they forthwith omit to mention the many other topics 
which such a broad statement might include, and arc thus apt to give 
the general reader a wrong idea of the conjplcte scope of applied 
psychology, From the teacher's point of view the value of the book 
would be still further increased by the addition of bibliographical 
references at the end of each chapter. Considering the fact that tlie 
present volume is rather* of a pioneer character, being the first com¬ 
prehensive text on applied psychology, the authors have aimed at and 
attained a high standard of excellence, both in the presentation of 
their subject-matter and in the scientific conservatism and sound judg¬ 
ment displayed in their critical estimates of recent experimental 
studies. No student of applied psychology should fail to read this 
valuable text, 


L. U, G, 
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Heniiy F, Adams. Advertising and its Mental Laitjs. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, ic;i 6 , p. 333 , 

AflverlisiJig as it is typically cxciMpliriCfl in lljc popular weekly anil 
monthly periodicals of large circulation is here considered from "the 
bchaviorislic standpoint." Other kinds of advertising are given 
only scanty ntteiilioii, duofly in the introductory chapters. The pre¬ 
face states that " this book is intended for students of the psychology 
of advertising though imicli of the material which is contained in it 
will undtinlitedly he nf henefit to the man who is in the practical side 
of advertising.” Three clnef aims are stated: First, "to present in 
.simple language the basic facts iind princip]c.s of psychology which 
are related to advertising and to point out the application of the 
principles." Secondly, "to reduce the complexity of a printed aclver- 
{(senicnt to it.s eleritent.'? and to .show with niathcmatical exactness the 
effect of the various elements." ‘Thirdly, to point out the close agree¬ 
ment betwen llic results of laboratory experiments and “ tbe results 
of adverli-sing campaigns m which similar problems have been 
involved.” 

The book begins with an introductory section of about 70 pages 
devoted to a general ccmsiclcratioti of the nature and problems of 
advertising under the chapter licadings; 1 . Definitions and Functions 
of Advertising; II, Advertising and P,sj|ciioJogy; III. Advertising 
as a part of the Environment; IV. The Different Kinds of Mediums; 
V. Informing the Customer; VI. Experinients in Advertising. 
Following this is a sliort chapter, VII, Statistical Metlio(i.s, in whicli 
the ordinary terms and procedure employed in the interpretation of 
statistical material are explained, The next seven chapters, constituting 
the bulk of the hook, give an exposition of the psychology of atten- 
,tion, memory, etc., with a discussion of related problems in advertis¬ 
ing, The laboratory methods which liavc been devised in connection 
with tile psychological study of advertising arc here fully explained 
and illustrated. Much original work by the author Is included here, 
along with many results which have been publislied before, The 
chapter headings in this section arc; VIII, Attention; IX, Holding the 
attention; X. Association; XI. Fusions; XII. Memory; XIII. The 
Appearance of Advertisements; XIV. Action; XV, Sex Differences, 
A short final cliapter, XVI. Results obtained in Advertising closes 
the book, 

As a wliole, the main purposes of tlie book as set forth in the preface 
have been achieved. In regard to the mathematical exactness with 
which the elTecIs of different factors in isolation have been deter¬ 
mined, in " an endeavor to put the Psychology of Advertising on a 
quantitative basis, a strictly scientific basis,” there is undoubtedly room 
for disagreement as to whether in many cases, what is vieasured can 
be stated with equal exactitude. It is also doubtful whether the form 
frequently used in stating results, illustrated on p. 114—"The attention 
value of frequency of repetition varies approximately as the r.12 
root of the number of presentations”—conveys the average reader 
any exact idea of the quantitative relation involved. 

There is much constructive criticism of laboratory investigations 
relating to advertising, and possibly the reader will find the greatest 
contribiitioi) of the book to tlic literature of iJie .subject in the sections 
where (the experimental procedure and results are discussed. 

The method of approach to the problems of advertising which is 
employed here will probably appeal more strongly to the undergraduate 
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student than to the practical advertiser. In certain chapters there is 
a complexity of structure which is baffling to the reader who attempts 
to keep track of the relations of the various subdivisions. For ex¬ 
ample, tliere is on p. 87 a division designated by I, followed by a 
subdivision i; three pages later we find another set of sub-divisioiis 

I, 2 and 3, followed by a section A in which there are again sub-sec¬ 
tions I, 2 and 3: section.? B, C, D and E follow, with siib-scctions; 
then on p, 106 appear sub-divisions 2 and 3 followed by 4, 5, 6 and 7, 
and on p. 116 we find what itnay be division II, and on p. 120 what 
may be division III, though the numerals are lacking, Other chapters, 
notably Xll and XVI show a similar complexity, with a misprint on 
p, 327, where the section should obviously be numbered 2, instead 
of I. The graphical presentation of experimental results, which is 
freely used to good advantage throughout the book would in many 
instances be of greater value if the quantities whose magnitudes are 
plotted were clearly indicated, and the unit of measure specified, 

There are in the book, numerous statements, which obviously would 
have to be modified if they were critically examined. As a rule 
however, they are not sucli as to affect the main conclusions, We 
may note: p. 156, “By contiguity and succession are meant recall 
owing to simultaneous or successive entrance into consciousness of 
two ideas," as typical example. 

■C. E. Melville, 

J, AnniNGTON Bruce. Handicaps of Childhood. Dodd, Mead and 

Company, New York, 1917,- p. 310. 

This book is written "to demonstrate the importance of early train¬ 
ing in the moral .sphere.” It lias the following nine chapters: mental 
backwardness, the only child, the child who sulks, jealousy, selfish¬ 
ness, bash fulness and Indecision, stammering, fairy tales that handicap, 
and night terrors. 

The author warns that “many children have been erroneously pro¬ 
nounced feeble-minded when their badnvardness is in reality due to 
remediable causes.” Of the only c/M 7 <f he says some things of practical 
interest, but the evidence he cites to indicate tremendous handicaps 
of the only child may not convince all his readers, Sulkiness Is often 
traceable to indigestion, iTialnutrition, adenoids, bad teeth, eye strain; 
but it is due "in nine cases out of ten to home environment.'’ Like¬ 
wise home training is responsible for exaggerated jealousy in children 
The “ bashful man is the victim of subconscious memories of dis¬ 
tressing incidents of his early life; incidents which in his case have 
had tlic effect of arousing in an exaggerated degree sentiments of 
shame or fear.” Indecision in adults likewise have their setting in 
early childhood, "Stammering* * * is not at bottom an anatomical 
or physiological trouble * * * it is a mental malady, symptomatic 
of a psychoneurosis having its origin in subconscious emotional states.” 
It is curable by sucli inental means as suggestion and " specific recall 
and eradication of the ‘forgotten memories’ that underlie it.” The 
parents’ place is to “guard the young from needless emotional stress 
of early training, to foster in children, calmness, courage, self-con¬ 
fidence.” Fairy tales arc responsible for most of the fears and night 
terrors of childhood, and. for like phenomena in adults. Dream 
analysis is called in as evidence. 

With the general advice which Mr. Driicc gives to parents, ino.st 
readers doubtless will agree. With his contention, however, tha" 
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home training is tlic cliief cause of the several handicaps some will 
disagree. Niimcroii.s statements, such as the following, will hardly 
meet with universal approval; "in most cases the child who is a 
true dullard may bu brought almost if not fully, to normal intellectual 
activity provided he is taken in hand .at au early day" (p. 8); 
"Today .scientists largely hold that not more than one or two per 
cent, of criminals can be stigmatised as criminals by birth; that in¬ 
sanity is not inheritable like eye color or hair color; and that 
nervousness is, at bottom, an acquired, rather tlian inherited, dis¬ 
order" (p. 156): “the three principal causes of mental disease arc 
excessive indulgence in alcohol, sexual indiscretions, and emotional 
distress" (p. 157)■ 

In the hands of the uncritical lay readers, to. many of whom Mr. 
Bruce is doubtless better known than are most eminent American 
scientists, such assertions arc 0/ doubtful value. 

Brooklyn Training School for Teachers. Garuy C. Myers. 

Irving R. Allen. Personal Efficiency, Applied Salesiiiaiiship, and Sales 
Administration. LaSalle Extension University, Chicago, 1917, 
p. 315- 

In tlie first part the author discusses four problems of salesman¬ 
ship. He begins by making the distinction between the direct pur¬ 
chase of some concrete article and the indirect offer of personal 
service. The successful salesman must apply both methods, that is, 
he must be able to sell his owik Services to the prospective employer, 
and the goods he deals in to the prospective customer. The next 
step is to impress favorably with the high quality of one's physical 
and mental equipment. The former includes personal appearance and 
hcaltli, the latter may be summarised by the terms personality and 
effort. Personality includes all unintentional influences due to self- 
confidence, fcarlc.ssness, ambition, will-power, concentration of atten¬ 
tion, and sincerity. Intentional effort relates to cultivating a good 
memory for names and faces, effective speech, suggestion, tact, interest, 
initiative, and reliability. This section of the book contains many 
valuable hints to the student of applied psychology. ■ The third prob¬ 
lem deals with locating and securing the right position and winning 
promotion, that is, with the methods of buying and selling personality 
or service, while the fourth problem is concerned with the analysis 
and stages of selling goods. 

The second' part discusses sales administration under the following 
divisions: the product and its distribution, sound selling policies, the 
successful sales manager, bases of compensation for salesmen, control¬ 
ling' men in the field, the sales manager’s records, hiring the new sales¬ 
man training salesmen, and high-speed helps. Throughout the text 
each problem is well illustrated from practical business experiences, 
and there are many useful hints and suggestions as to how to meet 
similar situations. At the end of each main division there are a 
number of well stated and selected questions which are intended to 
help the reader apply the lesson of the text to his own particular 
circumstances and lo analyse and observe the concrete situations with 
which he may be confronted. In this respect the present volume is 
perhaps one of the most useful texts among the many books of its 
kind that have recently appeared. 
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Greenvu.le Kleiseb. Fifteen Thousand Useful Phrases. Funk and 
Wugnalls Company, New York, igiy, p. 453 - 

In his Introduction to this collection of pertinent expressions, strik¬ 
ing similes, useful, significant and impressive pJirascs, literary, com¬ 
mercial, conversational and oratorical terms and synonyms, Frank 
H. Vizetelly gives a short account of tlic present day tendency among 
English speaking and writing people lo overwork ccrinin words and 
phrases, and he points out the need of reviving pUrase-liooks which 
two centuries ago were considered valnalde snppkniculs to dictionaries 
and other language guides. Such an attempt at revival fias been made 
by the author of this collection, whidi is iiUcwlcd as an aid in build¬ 
ing up a large vocabulary and in developing clearness, accuracy, and 
diversity in oral and written expression. He subinits a concrete plan 
of study of tha contents for the busy man. The book contains eleven 
divisions; useful phrases, significant phrases, felicitous phrases, im¬ 
pressive phrases, prepositional phrases, business plirases, literary 
expressions, striking similes, conversational phra-scs, public speaking 
phrases, and miscellaneous phrases. In each division tlic pliiascs are 
arranged in alpbabetical order. 

There are no indications either as to the sources from which this 
material is ,taken, or as to Uie contexts in which it should or should 
not be used. Aside from tlic questionable merit of many phrases, 
it seems tliat a fruitful perusal of the book ^voulcl prc-siipposc rather 
than help to develop a delicate sense for good style and a Itcen appre¬ 
ciation of appropriate words and phrases. 

Harrington Emerson. The Twelve Principles of Efficiency. (Fifth 
Edition). Industrial Management Library, The Engineering 
Magazine Company, New York, 1917, pp. xviii, 423. 

In his sliort introduction to this work Charles Buxton Going poign¬ 
antly says that it" reduces the doctrine of efficiency to a code upon which 
to base rules of practice,” Five of the twelve principles concern the 
relations between employer and employee, the others deal with methods 
or institutions and systems occurring in manufacturing concerns, 
The workings of each principle arc explained by the help of many 
positive and negative illustrations well chosen from nctiial practices 
and malpractices. It is Impossible to more than indicate each principle 
briefly: 1. clearly defined ideals promulgated througliont the plant, 
2. “supernal common sense” and sound judgment, 3. competent 
counsel wherever found, 4. tlic spirit of discipline and reverence for 
law and order, 5, the fair deal, based upon the exclusion of the many 
unfit and tlic selection of the fit, 6. reliable immediate, and accurate 
records, 7, planning ahead and despatching according to schedule, 
8, standards and schedules, 9. standardised conditions ,of adjustment, 
lo. standardised operations, Ti. written standard-practice instruction, 
and 12, efficiency reward. 

The orie critical suggestion that forces itself upon the reader of 
the many anecdotal illustrations is that there were fewer of them and 
that instead some space were devoted to practical hints or explanations 
as to the general application of the twelve principles to the concrete 
problems of modern industrial life. This is perhaps Risking too much, 
and the next best thing is what the author of .this volume has 
attempted to do, to reduce the coinptlicatcd incchanisin of industrial 
management to a few guiding principles and to illnmirate their 
operation from as many angles as possible. 
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The following hooks aiul ictmplilcls have been received: ^ 

Maximilian V. IC- Ghoszmann. The }Lxcc{rlioHal Child. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 191?, pp. 764- 

Horace Secrist, Ah lutroduclion lo Slalislical Methods. The Mac¬ 
Millan Coinjiany, New York, igiy, pj), 482, 

Walter S. Atiikahn. Uclu/ioiis Hdticatioit and American Democracy. 

Tlie Pilgrim Press, Doslon, 1917, pp. 39.1. 

Wii-MAM A. WiiiTK. 77 te PriMci/>/M of Meiilol Hygiene. The Mac¬ 
Millan Company, New York, 1917, pp. XV -j- 323. 

OsiAS L, Schwarz. CVHcro/ Types of Superior Men, (With a Pre¬ 
face by Jack r.ondoii and an Introiluctory Letter by Max Nordan). 
Richard G. Badger, Boston, iyi6, pp. 435. 

Frank B. and I.ir.uAN M. Gii.mii-:Tn. McasurcHtent of the Human 
Paclor hi Industry. Presented at tlic National Conference of the 
Western Efficiency Society, May 22-25, 1917. 14 p. 

Carl C, Buigham. Trvo Studies m Menial Tests, i. Variable 
Factors in the Bind 'I'cst-s. 2. 'Fhe Diagnostic Value of Soinc 
Mental Tests. Psychol Monographs, Vol. 24, No. I, 1917, 254 p. 
Truman Lee Kem.by. Mental Aspects of Delinquency. University 
of Texa.s Bulletin, March, 1917. 125 p. 

Thomas II. ITainks. 77 ir Increasing Cost of Crijjie in Ohio. Bull. 

No, 4 of tlic Bureau of Juvenile Rc.search, June, 1916, lo p. 
Rudolf Pintnf.h. A Mental Survey of the School Popnlntion of a 
Village. Reprinted from School and Society, Vol. 5, No. 125, 
May 19, 1917. 

-. The il/t>n/(ifif.v of the Dependent Child, Together with a 

Plan for a Menfol Survey of an fnslUulioit. Reprinted from th« 
Journal of /Iducatioual iPsyehology, April, 1917. 

-and llKHiiEiiT A- T’ooi's. A Chart for .Rapid Conipntalion of 

Point Scale Scores. Reprinted from the) Journal of Delinquency, 
Vol. 2, No, 4, Jttly, t9f7. 

Thomas H. IIaines. Two Pairs of Yottng Repealers. Reprinted from 
the Journal of Dcliiuiuency, Vol. 1, No. 4, Sept., 1916, 

-. Notes on Mental Comlilions of Adult Pcniale Offenders 

in Ohio. Rcprinteil from the fournat of Delinque)icy, Vol. 2, 
No. 2, March, 1917. i 

- -, 7 Vit? Genesis of a Romiroi'c Stale. Reprinted from the 

Jauriial of Abnormal Psychology, Feb.-Marcli, 1917. 

Frederick Adams Woods. Evidence for Mental Heredity. 

Reprinted from the Journal of Heredity, Vol. 8, No. 3, March, 

1917. 

Russell L, Gould. Manual Accuracy in Prevocalional-School Boys. 

Reprinted from the Joimial of Educational Psychology^ Sept,, 1917. 
J. E. Wallace Wallin. The Individual Tests in the Biiiel-Siinon 
Scale. Reprinted from the Psychological Clinic, Vol. ii, No, 3, 
May 15, 1917. 

A. A. Rouack, The Psychology of Confession. Reprinted from The 
University Maf/asinc, April, 1917. 

Lillen j. Maivi'in, Personality as Rcvcalt'd hv the Conle}it of hnnges. 
Rcpi iiUcd from .yciVnce, Af. S., Vol. 45 . No. 1165. April 27, 1917. 

* Mention here does not preclude further comment. 
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George Ellis Jones. Hygiene and War. (Witli uu IiiLroduction by 
William Henry Biii'nliani). Edited by Paul Monroe and publislied 
by the Carnegie Endowment for Iiilernational Peace, Division 
of Intercourse and Education. Publication No. ill. Washington, 
D. C., ipi7, pp. 207. 

Grace L. Meigs. Infant Welfare Work in War Tune. Keprinted 
from the 'Amo-icafi Journal of Diseases of ChUdren, Aug., 1917, 
VoL 14, pp. 80-97. I ^ 

William H, Buknham. Mental Health for Normal CInIdrcii. JTass- 
achusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, Boston, 1917, pp. 8, 

L, W. Crapts. Bibliography of Fochle-Mindednt'ss in its Social 
Aspects. Reprinted from Journal of Psycho-Asthenics Mono¬ 
graph Vol I, No. 3. 19*7. PP- 73 - 

Homer T. Smith, Letters, A Brief Course; in Business-Letter Writ¬ 
ing. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1916, pp. 24. 

A. Leila. Martin. A Cotitribulion to the Standardisation of the 
De Sanctis Tests. Reprinted from the Training School Bulletin, 
No, 14, Vineland, N. J., September, 1916, pp. 18. 

Henry H. Goddard. Eugenics from the Professional Standpoint. 
Reprinted from the Journal of the Medical Society of New Jersey, 
1917, pp, 12. 

- . The Vineland E.vpcrience zoUh Puxeal Gland Extract. Re¬ 
printed from llie Journal of the Anierican Medical- Association, 
May 5, J917, Vol. 68, pp. 1340 and 1341. 

- , The Menace of Mental Deficiency from the Standpoint of 

J-Iercrii'fy. Reprinted from the Boston Medical nnrf S’lirpi'cal 
Jonrnal, Vol, 175, No. 8, Aug. 24, 1916, pp. 2(^-2^!. 

-, Alcliolisin and Feeble-Mindcdiiess. Reprinted from the 

Interstate Medical Journal, Vol. 23, No. 6, 1916, pp. 4. 

HUGO MUNSTERBERG 

The following coinmunication has been received; 

Sir ;— 

The American Journal of Applied Psychology, June, 1917, p. 186-7 
contains a translation of a letter to Profcs.sor William Stern of 
Breslau from Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, which is published in 
the Feitschrift fiir Pcdagogischc Psychologic iijid c.\perimeiital Ped- 
agogilc Jan.-Fcb., 1917. The letter contains the following;—"Day and 
night I work before and behind the scenes in the interest of the 
political struggle, and fortunately iliiis I can accomplish much. Of 
course almost all of my old relations arc severed, especially here in 
Boston. Most of my friends here no longer recognize me; I have 
been thrown out of dobs and out of Acadctnics. All their rage has 
concentrated upon me but we hold out. . . . It is oiir plan to take 
the first Hamburg steamer, etc.” 

Professor Miiusterberg belonged to only two American Academies 
—The Ainerican Academy of Arts and Sciences, Boston, and the 
Washington Academy, Washington, D. C. 

I was president of the AnnJricaii Academy of Arts and Sciences 
wlien Profc.ssor Miinsterberg, of his own volition, offered liis resigii- 
tion. It was accepted’ in digniAed silence. The corresponding Sec¬ 
retary of the Washington Academy, Mr. Robert B, Sooiuaii, writes 
that “Professor Miinsterberg voluntarily presented liis resignation 
to that Academy." 

John Trowdridge, 
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THE PERCEPTION OF SLIGHT CHANGES OF EQUT 
LICIUUM, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
PROBLEMS OF AVIATION' 


Hy I-lAjifii-ii E. UuirrT 


I. liitrodifctinn 

Previous experiments upon the perception of chfingcs ot 
cquilibriLini htive heeii pcrfoi'incd on the tilting-hoarcl.- The 
subject, usually prone upon the boiirc!, was tilted to various 
position.s aiid rcfjuired to report the' niiplc of tilt or to indicate 
die vertical. It is ohvjoii.s that this type of estimation is 
quite dissimilar to that made by an aviator during flight. 
In an airplane one occupies a sitting posture and responds to 
relatively slight deviations from the perpendicular, and it is 
a case not of deliberate judgment but of choice reaction, 
correcting the motion of the plane the instant the direction of 
the tiJt i.s perceived, Accordingly some experiments wei'e 
performed hearing move directly upon the practical situation. 
Two problems were studied: 

1, What is the relative delicacy of perception of slight 
changes of cciuilibrium in the various directions right, left, 
front and back? Differences in .such perception, if general, 
would have a practical beari?ig on the selection or arra?igement 
of airplaJte conti'Ols so as to facilitate reactions to the more 
difficult ])erception. 

2, What arc the merits of dep as compared with stick 
airplane control in reacting to slight changes of equilibrium? 
If the use of one hand on the stick or two hands on the dep 

'From tlic Harvard Psychological Lahoralory. 

-This ivorlc is .siiiiiinarizcd in Nagel’s ih'r Pliysioh?//it' 

dcs Mciischcit, 1505, vol, 3, p. 736 tf. 
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and tlie diffeicnt movements involved constitute a variable 
sufficient to iiillLietice the reaction time, this fact might war¬ 
rant the general adoption of one or the other type of control,^ 

II. Method 

A heavy wooden platform 1 meter sqiiar.e was mounted so 
as to rock about a point 35 cm. below its centre, Ivon braces 
from its corners met at a rounded plate below the centre and 
this rested on a flat plate on the ba.se of tlie apparatus. A 
loose bolt held it in place. Heavy .spiral springs undei- a little 
tension were attached from each corner of the platform to the 
base directly below. The platform was thu.s held iiorinally 
in a horizontal position, but a moderate force applied to a 
comer would tip it in the de.sired direction. 

The platform >Yas tilted in some of the experiments by 
means of a crank and worm gear mounted on an upright about 
50 cm. back of the platform. A sprocket oji the .shaft with 
the worm carried a short chain from the ends of whicli wire 
ropes led to two opposite corners of the platform through pul¬ 
leys directly below the sprocket and other pulleys below the 
corners, The ropes were made taut by niean,s of turnbuckles. 
Turning the crank lowered a corner of the platform and turn¬ 
ing it in the opposite direction righted the jilatfonn or lowered 
the opposite corner. The wive ropes could he replaced at will 
by a set connected similarly with the other two corners. 
The arrangement was such that one turn of the crank lowered 
the desired corner about 6.35 mm., and the speed and distance 
could thus be controlled. 

This arrangement, however, permitted tlie tilting of the 
platform at only relatively slow speeds, and therefore in some 
of the experiments a different system was employed. A heavy 
spiral spring, (heavier than those at the corners of the plat¬ 
form) was hung on one end of the chain on the above men¬ 
tioned sprocket. From the lower end of this spring another 
chain passed under a second sprocket mounted on the base to 
the wire rope leading to a corner of the platform. Fastened 
rigidly to this second sprocket was a ratchet held by a pawl. 
Thus the heavy spring could be placed under any desired ten¬ 
sion between the upper sprocket and the ratchet without dis¬ 
turbing the platform. When, the ratchet was released the 
lower sprocket acted as a pulley while the upper one was 
stationary and the corner of the platform was quickly lowered, 

®Two uiitcchuical accounts of these experiments by the avUbor have 
appeared in Avxalian and Aeronautical liugineerifig, vol. 2, 1917, pp. 
218 ff, and pp. 562 f!. 
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the rate and distance deijciidiiijr on the amount of tension 
placed on tljc heavy spriii^^ An identical an-angciiient was 
connected Lo the other end of the U])per chain so that two 
opposite corners of the platform could he operated reciprocally 
by linnint^ the crank in the desired direction and thus 
operating the desired sijring and ratclict. A single lever threw 
both pau'ls sifimhatie<itisly and whichever Tipring was under 
tension would oi)erate. Trials iji two opposite directions could 
thus he given ra])idly. 'J'o change to the other two directions 
required only a few minutes lo connect the other ropes to the 
chains and adjust the turnbuckles. The springs gave the plat¬ 
form a negatively accelerated tilt such as an airplane makes 
when struck hy a piilT of wind or the like. 

A chai]' w’as mounted on the platform facing one corner in 
such a way that the vertical axis through the center of gravity 
of the suhjcct sitting in a normal position passed tlirough the 
center of tlte platform. Thus a lowering of the corners tipped 
the subject directly forward, backward, riglit or left, In the 
work on ll»c hr.st prol)lcni the cltair was an ordinary one which 
placed the subject’s cars approximately 160 cm. above the point 
about which the mechanism rocked. In the second problem 
a lower chair was used and the subject’s feet rested on a bar 
only !i little lower tlum the seat of the chair (the position 
usually occupied by an aviator). In fins case the sttbjcct's 
ears wcj’c about 13D cm. a)>ovc the rocking plate. 

Visual factors were eliminated throughout the entire experi¬ 
ment, the subject always having the eyes closed during a trial. 
The subjects with one exception were graduate students in 
the Harvard Psychological Laboratory. The remaining one 
had had considerable psychological experience. Two of the 
subject,? were women, 

III. Perccplio}! of Lateral vs. Longitudinal Changes of Equili- 
brinin 

In studying the delicacy of perception of a tilt in various 
directions both forms of apparatus mentioned above were em¬ 
ployed, With the first arrangement the experimenter tuimed 
the crank at a constant rate (1 revolution in 2 or 4 seconds) 
timing himself by a pilot lamp flashed once a second by the 
laboratory time circuit. This si)eed lowered tiie desired cor¬ 
ner of the platform at a constant rate of 3.175 mm, or 1.587 
mm. per second.'* This movement was practiced for several 
hours prior lo tlie actual experiments and could be made quite 

tlioi) of J.I75 mm. at the corner correspojulctl to an angle of 20 
minulcs from ihc vertical with the rocking i»lale as a centre. 
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even and continuous, The movement always started from the 
horizontal position,—the platform being righted l)ctween trials. 
The subject held in his lap a liglit piece of wood carrying two 
telegraph keys so mounted that the fir.st and second fingers of 
the right hand operated the left and right keys respectively, 
while the thumb and other fingers grasped the edges of the 
base, 

The subject was instructed to close his eyes at the signal 
“ready'' keeping his head upright and as soon as lie was certain 
of the direction in which he was being tijipcd to press the 
corresponding key. The movement began abovtt one second 
after the signal, The lateral and longilvtdinal series were per¬ 
formed separately, so the subject had always a choice between 
two alternatives, right-left or forward-backward. The right 
key was for the right tilt in one series and for the forward 
tilt in the other. 

An electric contact was made by the crank when tlie plat¬ 
form started from the normal position and another when the 
subject pressed liis key. The time was recorded by an electric 
counter in series with a lOvd. timing fork or Iiy a 50th second 
stop watch operated magnetically. Thus the loiigei- the time 
the greater the distance or angle of tijt and the poorer the 
discrimination of movement. A double throw switch put a 
telephone receiver in series with the wrong key so tliat mis¬ 
takes were heard by the experimenter. 

In one hour four short scries were given, e.g,, lateriil, longi¬ 
tudinal, iongitiidinal, lateral, and the average of one and four 
cojTipared with that of two and three, thus avoiding undue 
influence of practice and warming up. During the next hour 
with that subject this procedure was usually reversed, i.e,, 
in the above example starting with longitudinal. In a given 
series the two alternatives were presented in a chance order 
determined by shuffling a pack of cards. There were 10 to 15 
reactions in a series, that is 40 to 60 during an hour. 

Table I summarizes the results. Each row represents one 
hour’s work, The first column gives the subject. The second 
coluiriLi shows which of the four short series was given first, 
e.g., “Longitudinal” means that the order on that day was 
longitudinal, lateral, lateral, longitudinal. The third column 
indicates the percent by which latertil discrimination is superior 
to longitudinal, i.e., the percent difference between the average 
of the two lateral series and the average of the two longitudinal 
in terms of either time or distance. The last column gives 
this difference divided by the probable error of the diffcience. 
In the results presented in the upper half of the table the 
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Taiilk I 


Detection or 

Latlual vs. 

Loncitudinal 

Movements at 


Slou 

Rates 





Difference 



'■ft superioritv 


Subject 

Onlor 

lateral 

P. E. difference 

An. 

Lon^itiidiiKi)... 

— S 

1.2 

All. 

I.?Uer.il. 


(),r, 

Ap. 

LojiKilud nal.,., 

15 

2,2 

Ap. 

LiiU'i-al. 

— 4 

0,4 

B. 

... 

49 

5,7 

D. 

Luieinl. 

32 

fi.O 

C. 

LonKiludinal... 

33 

2,4 

C. 

Ltaer.ll. 

4 

2.5 

Q. 

UinKlludinal... 

41 

11.2 

Sp. 

LontciUKlinal... 

37 

2,7 

Sp. 

Lateral. 

—13 

1.7 

An. 

Longiludinal... 

25 

2,6 

An. 

Latertd. 

30 

2,9 

Ap. 

Lateral. 

31 

3,5 

B. 

I-ateral. 

14 

2.7 

C. 

Longitudinal... 

42 

3.4 

C. 

Lateral. 

7 

0,8 

0. 

Longitudinal_ 

27 

5,5 

0. 

Lateral. 

0 

1,9 

|P. 

Ixmfiitudinal_ 

33 


Sp. 

Lateral. 

J3 

1.6 


Average. 2‘1.6 3,4 


corner of the i))atform was lowered at the j-ate of 1.587 min, 
per second and in the remainder at the rate of 3,175 mm. per 
second. 

The g'eiieral tendency of the results is obvious. Eighteen 
of the 21 series show a superiority in the detection of lateral 
movement, with an average superiority (including the negative 
values) of 25 percent. The differences are on the average 
3,4 the i)robahle error of difference. The mean variations 
(not given in the table) are slightly larger on the longitudinal 
than on the lateral, averaging 30 percent and 26 percent 
respectively. There are also more errors on the longitudinal 
than on the lateral,—17 percent of the total trials vs, 10 per¬ 
cent, The reactions to the lateral rriovements are obviously 
superior in all respects. 

At the end of each hour’s work the subjects were asked 
for introspection regarding the means by which they discrimin¬ 
ated the movements, the comparative ease of the various 
judgment.^ and anything else they may have observed, Speci¬ 
fic questions were avoided in order to obviate undue suggestion 
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or the introduction of a different set or altiliide toward the 
experiment. 

The criteria involved in the perception of niovcnient of this 
sort appealed to vary considcr:il>Iy willi the di/’icrcnt subjects. 
An relied miiinly on the static senses. ‘T perceive the move¬ 
ment in the head; but somctimc.s I feel it nil thvoujTh the 
body," Ap on the other hand appeared more dejiciident on 
his tactual sensations. "Get .seiisation.s from hack, scat or 
feet," The pressure of the chair af^ainst his sltouldcr was 
mentioned most frequently. However he n(»ted having the 
head in a position in which he could feel them,—"a delicate 
adjustment which it was hard to get.” He sornctinres noted 
a "pure bodily movement which was not localizetl." B noted 
several factors. ‘‘Usually feel it up and down back and in the 
head. Feels like a pulling around the wai.st. Sometimes feci 
feet slipping or feel self slipping on the chair,” The tactual 
criteria seemed more marked in the lateral and the "head" 
criteria in the longitudinal movement. C on the longitudinal 
felt the platform under the feet or the scat. On the lateral 
he felt "as if a stick right down through the body tipped.” 
Later he localized tlie motion outside him.sclf. “I feel station¬ 
ary and the plane tips under me.” 0 judged mainly hy "tact¬ 
ual sensations from the chair and kinaesthctic sensations in 
the neck,” Static senses did not seem involved. Sj^ noted for 
the lateral inoveineiik "Feels like a chinibhcll thi’ough the head 
and I wait and see which way car goes, I feel it in the 
cur,” The longitudinal movement was hauler to desevibc al¬ 
though it seemed in the head also. When .she relaxed, however, 
she felt it in the body, especially in the legs. Thus the per¬ 
ception of a change of equilibrium such as the above seems 
in general to involve both tactual and static sen.scs. One sub¬ 
ject seemed to utilize the former solely but tlie other subjects 
employed both, 

A further point of interest is the comparison of the sub¬ 
ject's estimate of his efficiency in the various direction,s with 
his actual efficiency. An was ‘'more confident of the sideways 
judgments; the others lacked clearness.” This corresponded 
to his objective results. Ap noticed no difference in his ability 
to make the various estimates. B‘s introspection was equivo¬ 
cal, some clays considering the lateral the easier and some days 
me longitudinal, with no correlation with objective efficiency. 
C felt consistently more efficient on the lateral as was actually 
the case, 0 sometimes noted one direction easier and soine- 
tmies the other and there was no correspondence with objective 
results. Sp consistently reported the longitudinal as much 
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more difficult and often unpleasant. However she tried to 
concentrate more on it and this sometimes reversed her ob¬ 
jective results. Thus subjective estimates of ability to detect 
lateral vs, longitudinal movements do not correlate uniformly 
with actual ability. 

In the results thus far described two rates were used, the 
interest being in the direction rather than the rate of move¬ 
ment. A few scries were performed to test directly the effect 
of the latter variable. Trials at the two rates of 3,175 and 
.793 mill, per second lowering of the conicr of the platform 
were intermixed in irregular order. The time of reaction and 
the distance tilted were averaged for the two speeds. On a 
given hour the trials were all lateral or all longitudinal, 

Table II indicates the results briefly. Each row represents 
one hour’s experiments. The first column gives the subject; 
the second the direction of movement; the third the percent 
superiority of the .slow movement witli respect to distance. 


Table II 

Effect of Different Rates of Movement 




Distance 


Time 





Differ- 


Differ- 

Sub- 


% superior- • 


% superior-t 


ject 

Direction 

ity slow 

P. E. 

ity fast 

P. E. 

An 

Lateral 

72 

5.9 

132 

6,8 

An 

Longitudinal 

49 

5.8 

169 

9,5 

Ap 

Lateral 

54 

4.9 

160 

7.3 

li 

Lateral 

3 

0.6 

270 

20.0 

B 

Longitudinal 

23 

2.8 

22^1 

9.5 

C 

Lateral 

15 

1.3 

2^18 

8.5 

C 

Longitudinal 

195 

10.7 

36 

4,3 

0 

Lateral 

19 

4.3 

235 

18.6 

0 

Longitudinal 

—26 

3.2 

406 

14,0 

Sp 

Lateral 

212 

7.7 

27 

3.1 

Sp 

Longitudinal 

34 

2.1 

198 

7.1 

Average. 

59.0 

4.5 

191.3 

9.9 


i.e,, the pei-cent by which the average distance in the slow trials 
is less than that in the rapid; the fourth this difference divided 
by its probable error; the fifth the percent of superiority of 
the trials at the more rapid rate with respect to the time; and 
the last tlie ratio of this difference to its probable error. 

It is apparent that one reacts more quickly to the more 
rapid movement but actually tips farther from the horizontal. 
Two of the subjects. An and B give introspection correspond¬ 
ing to this fact, However with the speeds used the time factor 
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is much more prottouiicecl Lliaii the tlislance.—191 percent on 
the average as contrasted with 59 pei'cent. A detailed table 
shows further that llie mean variation is aiipreciahly greater 
on the slow than on tlic ([uick iiiovcnient,—the average of the 
percents mean variation being 33 for the slow nioveinent and 
25 for the rapid. Moi-e errors arc made on the slow inovenieiit 
than on the rapid,—11 percent of the total luimber of trials as 
compared with 7 percent. Thus it would apiiear that under the 
above conditions reaction.^ to the more rapid inovcinciit arc 
more reliable, 

A further study of the main problem was made with the 
other eciuipment. The procctlvire was identical with the above 
except that the heavy spiral springs released by the ratchet 
were used instead of the relatively slow turning of the crank 
by hand, Whereas in the previous method the subject's 
''Anfgabc'" was more anatagous to thrc.shold jiiclgnient, here 
it was more like choice reaction. Only one rate was used,— 
a tension on the spring which lowered the corner of the plat¬ 
form 3 cm. ill 150 sigma. The motion was negatively accel¬ 
erated, An electric vernier cluono.scoi)c or a 50 l1i second stoji 
watch operated by a magnet recorded the time. When the 
pawl left the ratcliet n circuit was Irroken tluis stai’tiiig the 
chronoscope an<l the subject slopped it. The .suliject closed 
his eyes and pressed both keys down at ti^c signal “ready," 

Tahle III 

Detection of Lateral vs. Longitudinal Movements at 
Rm‘ID Rates 

Difl'ei'ence 


Subject 

Order 

% superiority 
lateral 

P. E. difkrence 

An. 

Longitudinal.... 

7 

2.0 

An. 

Lateral. 

22 

, 5.2 

Ap. 

Longitudinal.... 

18 

2,5 

B. 

Longitudinal_ 

18 

3.2 

C. 

Lateral. 

3 

0 ,G 

H. 

Longitudinal,... 

4 

1.2 

H. 

Lateral. 

7 

2.5 

L. 

I-ongitudinal_ 

21 

6.1 

L. 

Lateral. 

2 i 

6,3 

0 . 

Longitudinal_ 

—10 

3.2 

R. 

LongiUiiimal_ 

9 

9 3 

R. 

Lateral. 

IQ 

2.2 

Sw. 

Longitudinal.... 

3 

0.8 

S\v. 

Lateral. 

15 

3,6 

Sp. 

Longitudinal.... 

10 

1.7 

Average.., 


10.2 

2.9 
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The lever was throwi about one second Jatcr and the subject- 
lifted the proper finger according to the direction of the tilt. 
The noise of tlie ai)paratus of course informed the siiliject that 
he liad moved but it was a case o£ choice reaction and there 
was no appreciable auditory diltercnce between the two direc¬ 
tions. The times show that the reaction sometimes followed 
after the j)latform had come to rest in a tilted position and 
sometimes befoj'c. 

Table III is siiiillar in forni to Table I and gives the percent 
by which the average lateral reaction time Is quicker than the 
average longiUidiiial and the ratio of the difference to the 
probable error of difference. 

The same tendency is here again manifest. The differences 
are not as large as in the preceding method but are about 
3 times the ]n-ol)al>Ie error and average 10 percent in favor of 
the lateral movement. The mean variations (not given in the 
table) are alniost identical but slightly huger In the longi¬ 
tudinal. There arc, however, considerably more errors on the 
loiigitnciinal,— 5,8 percent of the total trials as compared with 
2.4 percent. The results thus agree with the previous in 
showing a superiority of the lateral reactions, 

The introspection of the subjects under these conditions is 
similar to that under the previous. An felt the movement 
largely in the head and considered the lateral a bit easier, 
Ap found the quick movement "more genera! and not localized 
in one part of the body." B felt it in the chair or the head, 
// felt pressui’c on the chair and "sensations as if the 
stomach were shrinking away from the clothes." The foniier 
was the more pronounced. He seldom noted sensations in 
the head. L felt the lateral "in the cars." The longitudinal 
was felt in the stomach and secondarily in the ears. 0 as 
previously judged almost entirely by tactual sensations, R 
felt it "almost entirely in the ears,” Sp felt "nothing but the 
jerk.” S'zi/ reported the lateral as a bit easier, In general the 
same criteria sccjn involved in the more rapid movement as 
in the slower, 

The conclusion seems justified that the average individual 
tilted from a horizontal position can detect a change in the 
lateral direction appreciably more readily (10 to 25 percent) 
than a change in the longitudinal direction, 

In the above results the left and right reactions were 
averaged together and compared with the average of back¬ 
ward and forward, A further problem suggests itself as to 
left z’s. right and backward z'j. forward, and accordingly the 
results for each subject were studied with tliis question in 
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mind. As to the lateral reactions.there is jio appreciable differ¬ 
ence, Talcing- the results for a given day and tabulating the 
percents by which the reactions to a left tilt arc suj)erior to 
those to a right, the results arc as follows. For the slow 
movement, produced by turning the crunk, the average superi¬ 
ority of the left, including negative values i.s 4 pciccnt; for 
the choice reactions to the movement pfotiuced hy the con¬ 
traction of the spring the average difference is 5 percent; 
for the reactions with the dep control (cf. infra)—5 percent, 
and with the stick control 2 percent. In all cases there is a fairly 
equal distribution of plus and minus values. Tabulating simi¬ 
larly the percents of superiority of perception of forward as 
compared with backward, the average difference for the slow 
movements is 19 percent, with about Ihrcc-fonrths of the 
values tending in the positive direction. The results are 
especially marked in the case of one subject, Likewise with 
the dep reactions 6 out of 7 cases show a superiority of the 
forward with an average of 7 percent. The difference disap¬ 
pears however in the choice reaction with the keys to the rapid 
movement and in the stick reactions, the average percents 
being only 3 and 1 respectively. Tlic probable errors are 
rather high, of course, because of the smaller number of trials 
represented by each percent, but there is a suggestion that, 
with some individuals at least, perception of forward tilt is 
keener than that of backward. 

The above results are what might be expected if one assumes 
a genetic explanation for perceptions of this sort. In daily 
life one's static organs are swayed laterally from the perpen¬ 
dicular very frequently, e.g. in walking. They are less often 
moved longitudinally. One often leans forward at a table, 
etc,, but less frequently does he lean bacliward from the per¬ 
pendicular. If repeated movements of the ampullar and vesti¬ 
bular organs in a given direction increase delicacy of percep¬ 
tion of such movements, we should expect to find the keenest 
perception for lateral movemeuts with left and. right about 
equally efficient and perception of forward somewhat more 
delicate than that of backward movements,—a result which is 
obtained empirically.^ 

fact of possible interest in the development of tests for aviators 
is tlie correlation between lateral and longitudinal reactions. If tlie 
lateral and longitudinal averages for all the different hours of experi¬ 
ment arc ranked, they correlate (foot rule) to the extent of ,67 ± ,og 
for the slow niovenieiit.s and .76 ± .ii for the rapid moveincnLs pro¬ 
duced by the release of the spring. That is, au indivicUial who hns 
Superior ability in one direction has it in the other, and one's diurnal 
efficiency in the various directions varies concomitantly. 
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IV, Dcj} vs. Stick Air/>laiic Control 

There are at i)rescnt two types of airplane control in quite 
general use, and it seemed worth wliile to determine if there 
was any difference in a person's reactions with the two types. 
In the ordinary deq) ctnilro! a Avheel is mounted vertically on 
a po.st hclween the pilot'.s knees afid is {^rn.spccl with hotli 
hands. Turnint( the. wheel clockwise as viewed by the j)ik)t 
banks the left wintf, !•«•, tilts the machine toward the right 
and vice versa. j\'loving the wheel forwai d, i.e., moving the 
upright on which the wheel is mounted, lowers the nnse of 
the machine and vice versa. In tlic oilier control a straight 
stick is mounted in about the same po.sltioii as the dc]) and 
grasped with one hand. Moving the lop of the stick to the 
right lowers tlie right side of the airplane, moving it forward 
lowers the no.se etc. In botli cases the direction of tlie machine 
is controlled l)y a foot bar. 

These coiidition.s were duplicated as nearly as possible on 
the tiltijig platform. Standard spccjfication.s were observed 
with regard to the distance from chair to foot bar and con¬ 
trols, Iieight of i)ar relatively to scat etc., .so that the subject 
was in a ))odily jjosition quite siinilnr to that of an aviator 
(luring flight, 

The lateral and longiliidinal cxjierinient.s were made on 
sepaiatc hoiii-.s .so that a remounting of tlic apj^aj’atiis was 
possible. III each instance a lever was attached from the 
control to the top arm of a cross-sliai>cd upright. This up¬ 
right was ])ivoted at the center of the cross and tivo fairly 
heavy siiiral springs were fastened from the ends of the 
horizontal anus to the base. The lower arm closed an elec¬ 
tric contact under slight friction wiicu the arm was on a 
dead center, Tlie springs held the cross on center and the 
controls in a normal position (i.c., vertical) unless the latter 
were moved liy the subject. For the lateral movement the 
dep and stick were connected by a system of levers so that 
they moved synchronously. For the hackwaid and forward 
movement they were rigidly connected, the only difference 
in reaction being the use of two hands on the wheel vs. one 
hand on the stick. 

The experiments were conducted in much the same manner 
ns the preceding. The movement of the platform was the 
same tlironglioiU,—the corner dropped with negative acceler¬ 
ation 3 cm. in 150 sigma. Trials with dep and stick were 
intermixed in a cliance order during an liour,—about 30 of 
each. Tlie subject sat with his hands in his lap until the 
experimenter said "dep" or "stick.” He then grasped the 
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conti-ol indicated and closed liis eyes, A final signal “ready'* 
was g’iven one second before tlie release of the platfonii from 
the horizontal Between trials he moved the control back 
to the normal position. In the lateral series using the dep 
he turned the wheel toward the high side, i.e., if he tipped 
to the left turned the wheel clockwise or when using the 
stick moved the top toward the high side. On the longitudinal 
series using either control the motion was toward the high 


T<vdle IV 


Force 

(pounds) 

Dep.7,10 

Stick.6.65 

Dep vs. 

Stick 

% superiority 
stick 

—7,‘i 

0.3 

4.5 

DirferoncG 

Subject 

H 

L 

R 

P, E, difference 

2.4 

0.1 

1.4 


H 

3.9 

1,3 

Dep.7,15 

R 

7,5 

2,(> 

Stick.6,65 

Sw 

—10,0 

3.4 


Average 
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L 
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2.1 
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B 

— 2,7 

1.0 
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8.0 

2.8 


Sw 

— 0,6 
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Sw 

— 3.5 

1.1 


Average 

2.0 
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end, I'.c., when tipping forward the control was pulled back¬ 
ward. These are the movements made in actual flight. On a 
given trial there wns simi)ly a choice between two reactions. 
A very slight motion of the cojitrol broke tlie electric contact 
so that the beginning of the reaction and not its extent was 
recorded. The reaction time from the beginning of the tilt 
until the movement of the control was taken by the vernier 
chronoscope or the 50th second stop watch. On the lateral 
motion there was one otlier variable involved, vi7.., the amount 
of force neccssaiy to break the contact. This was varied by 
changing the arrangement of levers so that the stick required 
a force greater or less than or approximately equal to that 
of the dep. 

The results are sunmiarized in Table IV. The first column 
Indicates the niiniber of pounds force required to break each 
contact, measured by applying a spring scale at the point 
usually grasped by the subject. The second column gives 
the subject; the third the percent by which the average re¬ 
action time with the stick on a given hour is superior to (i.e., 
quicker than) that with the dep; and the last the ratio of this 
difference to its probable error. Averages are given for each 
combination of forces necessary to move the controls. 

The table shows that when approximately the same force is 
necessary to break the contact there is no general tendency and 
the average difference is 0.2 percent. When the stick moves 
more easily the reactions are quicker,—when the forces are 
12 and 4 Ihs. avemging 8 percent quicker and when 20 nnd 5 
lbs, 24 percent quicker. When the deij moves more easily the 
opposite result is found. In the longitudinal experiments 
indicated at the bottom of the table where the two forces are 
equal there is no significant difference as dep and stick arc 
each superior in about half of the trials. A survey of the 
mean variation and the percentage of errors (not given in 
tlie table) shoAvs nothing of interest except that in one group 
(dep 20 vs. sticlc 5.5) there is a considerably higher variation 
in general on -the dep. 

The following points of interest were mentioned in the 
introspection. H in series with the stick moving more easily 
than or the same as the dep thought the reactions with the 
former were quiclcer but more apt to be wrong. With the 
stick he would “hold still and the body would do the rest,'’ 
However “the stick seemed to have more control than the 
dep,’’ During the fore-period he had a kinaesthetic image 
of both movements. L liked the stick better and held it up¬ 
right and let the body do the rest. After practice hoAvever 
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he preferred the dep. Moving the stick to the right was easiest 
but moving it to the left was more clifliciilt than the dep. 
R‘s introspection followed directly with the objective inertia 
of the controls, When they were equal he thought there was 
little difference in his reactions; when the dci) had greater 
inertia he reported quicker reactions with the stick and vice 
versa. However the “dep seemed steadier, i.e., using niy two 
hEinds.” had a feeling of greater certainty with the dep, 
“When I reach out and take hold of it-I have greater coiih- 
dence. Think involuntary movements play greater role ^vith 
stick. Body iiatiually goes in reverse direction jind takes dep 
with it but with one hand it might jerk away.” 'Fhe most 
interesting jDoint in the introspccth'e records weis the feeling 
of greater confidence with the dep control. 

The conclusion seems justified that there is nothing in the 
nature of the reaction with dep as contrasted with tlic sticlc 
control that gives one any especial advantage over tlie other, 
provided the same amount of force is ncccsSEiry in each case 
to overcome the inertia of the incchaiiisni. Where siicli a 
difference in force exists the control requiring the least force 
yields the quickest reaction time. 

Prior to the experiments under the above instructions the 
subjects were given a few trials with each control with in¬ 
structions such as the following: “Grasp the wheel with both 
hands; one second after the warning ‘ready’ you will lip either 
to the riglit or the left; make as quickly jis possible the rcEiction 
that aeems most natural.” With two of the fovw subjects who 
were tried thus on lateral movement there was a very marked 
tendency with both controls to react toward the high side as 
in an airplane. With the third this tendency was pre.sent with 
the stick hut not with the dep. He spoke of associations with 
driving an automohile. The fourth subject reacted towEU'd the 
low side with both controls. He had ridden a iffcycle con¬ 
siderably and was reminded of it iinmecliately and on a bi¬ 
cycle one steers toward the low side to maintain ecpiilibriuiii. 
Only two subjects were tried with similar instruction.s on the 
longitudinal movement. They reacted immediately with both 
controls toward the high end. Thus it would seem that the 
types of reaction used in the standard airplane control arc 
those which are more or less instinctive with the avcrsige in¬ 
dividual and hence most readily automatized. 

V, Conclusio)is 

IE an individual sitting in a chair on a platfonn wliicli rocks 
about a point below its center is tilted from the horizoiUal 
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slowly at a coniJtiint rntc until the direction is perceived, or 
performs choice reaction to a rapid tilt with negative accel¬ 
eration, (the type of nioveinent cxirerienccd in an airplaae). 
the perception of the lateral is considerably superior to that 
of the loiigitiKlinal movements. A forward tilt is slightly 
more readily perceived than a backward. This indicates that 
an aviator is slower in perceiving and correcting a pitch of 
his machine as contrasted with a roll. Hence in tlie selection 
or arraiigeiiieiit of airplane controls if those for one direction 
aj'e to be Jiiore I'cadily manipulated such should be used for 
longitudinal control to compensate the aviator's natural slow¬ 
ness in detecting a longitiidinal motion. 

When tilted at various rates (without acceleration) the 
directioJi is perceived more quickly at the fastei' speeds but 
one actually tij)S through a greater angle. However the time 
factor varies much more with change of speed than does the 
distance factor, 

Judging by the introspection both tactual and static senses 
are involved in perceptions of this sort. Subjective estimates 
of efficiency under the various conditions do not correlate 
uniformly witli objective results. 

In reacting to sudden changes of equilibrium with standard 
dep and stick aiiphtne controls there is no appreciable diffei- 
ence in tlie reaction times when the forces necessary to over¬ 
come tire inertia of the mechanism are equal, Where such 
differences in force exist the reaction time is slower with the 
control possessing the greater inertia. 
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I. ]iilro(h(ctluii 

The expei'imeiils of Hugo Miiiislerberg in ap])licd [jsycliol- 
ogy, due to his prominent jiosilion in llie held of psychology 
and pedagogy, have received widespread and marked attention, 
and it is now proposed to examine them critically as they are 
presented in his book; Psycholody and Indn.strial lltficicncy. 
These experiments—for motorincii, for the ship service, and 
for telephone operators,—will be discussed, objectively and 
subjectively, with reference to aim, purpose, working hypothc' 
sis, historical account, means, modus opcraiidi, I'csiiUs, ex¬ 
planation of results, and conclusiaiis. 

"Our aim," writes Mimsterbevg,' "is to sketch the outlines 
of a new science which is to mediate between the modern 
laboratory psychology and the problems of economics," "Only 
in the last ten years do we find syatematic elTorts to apply 
the experimental I'esults of psychology to the needs of so¬ 
ciety."' This lack of application of experimental results to 
practical life is different from what happened in physics, 
chemistry, medicine, agriciiltLirc, mining, and tran.sportatioii.“ 
Psychologists felt reluctant to apply tlieir knowledge because, 
first, they thought that the science was not I'lrnily enough estab¬ 
lished, and second, they were absorbed in Corniulatijig general 
laws, The result is that we know the working of the typical 
mind. In practical life we never have to da with what is com¬ 
mon to ali human beings,—we iiavc to do witii personalities 
whose mental life is characterized l.iy particular traits of natioji- 
ality, race, vocation, sex, age, or special interests. The study of 
individual differences was the most important advance toward 
the practical application of psychology. 

Applied psychology, or psychotechnics, is not concerned 
with th^ accessity of so/viiip a given problem, any more than 
ail engineer is concerned with the need for a bridge at a given 
spot. His task is merely that of sohiiig the prolilcm. Wc can 
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attack a psycliotechnical problem in two ways: fiist, I)y study¬ 
ing tlic various hmmn menial ])rocesscs and asking- for wliat 
end cacli mental factor cun l)c‘ practically iisefu); aiuk second, 
by noting the various ends acknowledged in our society and 
then seeking the various psychological facts to realize these 
ends.^ Or simply, the three chief purposes of business life 
are, first, to find the men whose mental qualities make them 
best fitted for the work wliich they have to do; second, to 
discover Linder \vl)al psychological conditions we can secure 
the greatest and most satisfactory output of work, from each 
man; and finally, to determine, how we can produce, most com¬ 
pletely, the influences on human minds whicli arc desired in 
the interest of business, "fn other words, we .ask how to find 
the best jiossihle man, how to prodticc the best possildc work, 
and liow to secure the l)cst po.ssible cffcct.s.”'’ "The economic 
task with which we want to demonstrate the new psycho- 
tcchnic method is the selection of those personalities which 
by their mental (jualitics arc especially fit for a particular kind 
of economic work." 

Present-day tests by examinations, diplomas, letters of 
rccommcnclatioir, eliminate only the entirely unfit. Tliis is only 
a negative selective process; it keeps out the unfit but docs not 
necessarily place the fit. Social statistics show with ap]mlling 
dearness what a l)urdcn and what a danger to the social body 
is growing because of the number who do not succeed and 
who by their lack of success become discouraged and embit¬ 
tered,'' Miin.sterbcrg concludes that the careful selection of 
individual and mental characters for the various tasks of the 
world will insure not only greater success and gain but, above 
all, greater joy in the work, deeper satisfaction and more har¬ 
monious unfolding of the personality.'^ 

Again, we must find what demands are made upon the men¬ 
tal system, and we must grade these demands. For the most 
important one.s we must seek exact standards and experimental 
methods. He describes two methods of attack; first, by test¬ 
ing as a whole the mental process demanded by the industrial 
work, that is, the total activity should be performed in a 
gradual, nieasureable way; and second, by resolving the men¬ 
tal process into its components and testing every single ele¬ 
mentary function in its isolated form. In the first case special 
apparatus must be constructed; in the second case, the psycho- 

^Page 23. 

^Tagc 27, 

«Page 38. 

’Page 59. 
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logical laboratory can use tire Camiliar apparatus av\d methods, 
In certain industilal activities a series of psychical factors 
is in ciiiestion which do not fuse hito a total united i)rocess, 
In many industrial tasics just this unity is the essential condi¬ 
tion. The testing of mental elements in such cases would be 
as insufficient as if we were to test a nmchijie with reference 
to its parts only and not with reference to its united per¬ 
formance, As an illustration of the first method of attack 
MCinsterberg presents his experiments on^ iiiotormcii; as an 
illustration of the second method, that is, Lire analysis of 
activity and testing the elementary fuiictionSj lie gives tlie 
case of testing telephone operating. 

IL Objective Re{>ott 

1, Tests for Motoniieu. Problem, Trolley car accidents 
have always aroused disquietude and even indignation in the 
public mind, Street railway companies have suffered much 
from indemnities amounting, in some companies, to 13 pei- cent' 
of the gross earnings, and the accident cases of some corpor¬ 
ations are as many as 50,000 per year. In 1912, tlic American 
Association for Labor Legislation held a convention to discuss 
accidents and their prevention, ami asked Munslerberg to 
investigate means of selecting desirable employees. 

Working Hypothesis. Mimsterberg found that the reaction 
time of motonnen who had few accidents and those who had 
frequent ones was not much different. ■ Sharpnes.s of vision 
is examined before entrance into service and tJiis factor 
eliminated. He thought the mental process to be a particularly 
complicated act of attention by which the manifoldness of ob¬ 
jects, the pedestrians, the carriages,’ and the automobiles are 
continuovisly observed with reference to their rapidity and 
direction in the quickly changing panorama of the struct. He 
thought there are two types of men; one who waits for nearby 
objects to cross, and one who gets easily fatigued and wJiile 
fixating a distant carriage overlooks the nearby pedestrian. 
Miniature apparatus would be inappropriate; feelings, ideas, 
and volitions would be aroused which have little in common 
with the processes of actual life." "The essential point for 
the psychological experiment,” Miinsterberg said, "is not ex¬ 
ternal similarity of apparatus but exclusively the inner shnil- 
arity of the mental attitude. The more the external inechan- 
isni with which or on which the action is carried out becomes 
schematized, the more the action itself will appear in its true 
character,” 

^Page 65, 
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Historical Account. Mtinstcrberg- mentions no previous ex¬ 
periments ol this sort. 

Means. _ (a) Material A card, in. by 26 in. is divided 
into In'ilf ijicii .squares, and represents the street. The central 
column is the track and the four columns on cither side of 
the ti’ack are marlced with red and black figures; 1, 2, or 3. 
One denotes a pedestrian who moves one step; two denotes a 
Iiorse \vlio moves twice as fast, and three denotes an auto¬ 
mobile moving at three times the speed of a pedestrian, Black 
digits move parallel to the track while red ones move across 
and arc dangerous. A red 3 wdiich is three units away from 
the track, or a red 2, two units away, or a red 1, one unit 
away will land on the track, and the aim is to find these j)oints 
quickly. A red 3 four units away is harmless, as well as a 
red 3 two units away. The black figures, as well as tJie red 
ones too far or too near, confuse the opcj’ator, 

Twelve cai’ds, one under another, were pressed frojn below 
against a glas.s plate. The plate lies in a black wooden box 
and is completely covered with a black velvet belt 8 in. bioad, 
moving over cylinders at the front and rear ends of the appar¬ 
atus, In the center of the belt is a glass windoAV 4 ^ in, 
by 2)4 in. If the front cylinder is turned by a crank the belt 
passes over the glass plate and the window moves over the 
track, revealing five units of track, full width (nine squares). 
A second window appears when the first has completed the 
card, so that the entire twelve cards can be used without in¬ 
terruption. 

(b) Subjects. These were of three kinds: first, a number 
of the best motorinen, who had spent twenty years or more 
in service, with few or no accidents; second, a large number 
of men with bad records; third, some whose records were 
neither especially good nor especially bad. 

Methods. These were individual, with recorded observa¬ 
tions, 

Modus Operandi. A careful, quiet, practical explanation 
of the device was given, showing the test card outside the 
machine. Then followed a preliminary test, in which atten¬ 
tion was called to each mistake. This procedure was repeated 
until the rules were completely mastered, and required only 
a few minutes, The motorinen who took the test agreed that 
they really passed through the experiment with the feeling 
ivliicli they liavc on a car." 


“Page 74 - 
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Scoring. The shortest time for a complete test avas 140 
seconds; the longest, 427 seconds. Counting 10 seconds as the 
equivalent of one mistake, then a man with a record of 270 
seconds and 2 mistakes would h.ave a score of 290. 

Results. Old well-trained motormcn came to 450, which 
was the average. The best result was 290. 350 to 450 was 
considered fair; 450-550 mediocre; and over 550 very poor. 

Experiments with highly educated graduate students at Har¬ 
vard engaged in research work, showed much better results 
than those with the motormen. The scores of these students 
ranged from 233 to 2753° 

“The results show a far-rc'achiiig correspondence between 
efficiency in the experiment and efficiency in actual service, 

“If various interferences are taken into accounts the corres¬ 
pondence between efficiency and the results of the tests is 
fairly satisfactory."” 

E.v(>lanalioii of Results. The Company selected model men, 
but 20 to 30 years' service make them rather old men, who have 
no longer the elasticity of youth and are less able to think 
themselves into an artificial situation like this experiment. 
Other mental traits than ability to foresee danger points may 
become causes of accidents, such ns a daring spirit, one who is 
undisciplined or one not sufficiently acquainted with local con¬ 
ditions, Such may show accidents and yet pass a good test. 
Men enter tests under a certain nervous tension and therefore 
may not perform as well as their mental equipment .should al¬ 
low.” 

Conclusions. Motormen with more than 20 mistakes should 
be excluded. With a score of less than 350, mental fitness 
is very high ; 350 to 450 is fair; more than 550 not acceptable 
under any conditions, A test of ten minutes would be suffi¬ 
cient to exclude perhaps one fourth of the number nowadays 
accepted as motormen, “These 25 per cent are not careless, 
they do not act against instructions, but their psychical mechan¬ 
ism makes them unfit for that particular combination of atten¬ 
tion and imagination which ought to be demanded for the 
special task of motorman,"“ 

2. Tests for the Ship Service. Problew. An officer on the 
bridge of a ship may bring thousands into danger by one 

i“Page So. 
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single slip of liis mind. Al) officers know what should be 
done, but loo mnn>' do not react in an appropriate way, when 
an unexpected combination of factors iviiddenly confronts 
them. Tlircc types of officers are eiuinierated: 

(1) Tlic officers who are almost paralyzed when dangerous 
condition.^ .suddenly tlireatcn—they vacillate -and remain in¬ 
active until it is too late to give the right order; 

(2) The officer who feels only a necessity for rapid action 
and witliout dear thought acts according to the first idea 
which enters his mind; 

(3) The officer who quickly reviews all the factors, weighs 
their relative importance, and with almost mstiiictivc certainty 
comes to the same conclusion wliich he would have reached 
after longer deliberation. 

IVorkiitg Hypothc^U. MCiustcrberg was convinced that the 
mental process of decision in a complicated situation, especially 
the rapidity, correctness, and constancy of the decision, coulcl 
be made accessible Co measurement by means of an artificial 
device, 

Means. («•) MalcrUil. The material for tlie test consisted 
of twenty-four cards of tlie size of playing cards. On the 
upper half of every one of tlicsc cards there were 4 row.s of 
12 capital letters, namely A, E, O, U, in irregular repetition. 
On 4 cards one of these vowels appears 21 times, and on each 
,of the others 9 times; on 8 cards one vowel appears 18 times 
and each of the 3 others 10 times; on 8 cards one yowel appears 
15 times and each of the others 11 times; and finally, on 4 cards 
one vowel appears 16 times, each of the 3 otiiers 8 times and 
besides them 8 dilTercnt consonants are mixed 

(b) Subjects, Miinsterberg states simply that the experi¬ 
ment was performed on “many persons," probably students, 
judging from his reference on page 93. 

Modus Operaudi. The person tested has to distribute these 
24 cards as quickly as possible into 4 piles, so that in the first 
pile the letter A is most frequent, in the second the letter E 
predominates, and so on. The result must never be secured 
by counting the letters, because this would delay the decision. 
Time is measured in fiftlis of a second, from the time the 
first card is picked up until the last is put down. 

A preliminary test is given to determine the time for ordin¬ 
ary sorting, Twenty-four cards, on each of which one letter: 
A, E, O, or U was printed ’ once, • were sorted into 4 piles, 


’■^Page 87. 
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The average time was 20 seconds, some taking 18 seconds, 
and only very slow persons needed more than 25 seconds. 
This maxiimini range of 10 second.s was regarded a.s iininipor- 
tant because the variations in the experiment amount to more 
than 200 seconds. 

In performing the experiment “some men lose their heads 
entirely, it is a painful activity tor which they require a long 
time, Some letters stand out and appear predoiuinant, hut the 
next moment the attention is drawn to some other letters 
which appear to be in the majority. Other subjects distri¬ 
bute the cards in piles at relatively high speed, bvit the meas¬ 
urement of results shows many errors which would have been 
improbable after quiet consideration. Others, still, carry out 
the experiment quickly and with few mistakes, and with a 
feeling of an agreeable and stimulating mental activity. In all 
cases the subjects feel themselves under the unified impression 
of all 48 letters together." 

^'coriiijy. Less than 80 seconds was considered quick; 80 
to 150 seconds, moderately quick; 150 to 250 .seconds, slow 
and deliberate; 250 and over was too slow for quick' action. 
When one letter appears 21 times and the 3 other.s only 9 
times, the decision should be easier than w'hen the predominant 
letter appears 15 times and the 3 others each 11 tiinc-s. The 
value 4 was given to mistakes where the letter appears 21 
times, value 3 was assigned to a mistake in the IS-letter cards, 
2 for the 16-letter cards and 1 for mistakes in the 15-lctter 
cards. 

A sum below 5 signifies a very safe and perfectly reliable 
ability for decision; 5 to 12 satisfactory, 12-20 uncertain; and 
over 20 very poor. 

To allow for both, time and mistakes, multiply the sum of 
the calculated mistakes by the number of seconds. If the 
product of the two figures is less than 400, it may be taken 
as an indication of perfect reliability. 

Between 400-1000 indicates decisions are normal and very 
satisfactory. 

Between 1000-2000 indicates decisions are not good but 
still adequate. 

Between 2000-3000 indicates decisions are unreliable. 

Over 3000 indicates reliability is practically aljseiit. 

I?csi(ffs. Among advanced students in the research labora¬ 
tory the product of mistakes and seconds varied between 348 
and 13,335. The lowest record, 348, was the prod\ict of 116 
seconds and 3 mistakes. The aim was to compare the results 
of the experiment with the experiences of the various indi- 
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vidiiaJs wliicli they themselves reported concerning their 
decisions in unexpected, complicated situations, and also with 
tlie judgments of their friends, who were jusked to describe 
what they might expect from the subjects. The coincidence 
of the results with the self-characterization is frequently quite 
surprising.’" “The results of the experiment in sorting the 
cards confirmed this self-observation in such frequent cases 
that it may indeed be hoped that a more extended test of this 
method will prove its practical usefulness.”” It should l)e 
adapted, not only to the shii) service, but also to raili oading and 
other industrial tasks. 

Conclusion. “It is clear that the real proof of the value of 
this method cannot be offered. This is just the reason why 
we selected this illustration as an example of the particular 
difficulty.”’® 

3, Tests for the Telephone Service. Problem. Fourteen 
separate psychophysical processes are necessary in a typical 
telephone operator’s work on one telejihone call. A tele¬ 
phone girl cannot handle satisfactorily more than 225 calls in 
an hour. In extreme cases this number may rise to 300. 
For short periods there may he a demand for 10 calls per 
minute. Normally 150 ,calls per hour fall to each girl. The 
work requires a rapid, subtle activity at high tension. During 
the first half year, one third of those who originally entered, 
leave the service, They have wasted their time and energy 
ill an attempt to learn a kind of labor which they cannot apply 
elsewhere, and the company has lost the salary it paid them 
while learning, The Bell Company employs 16,000 operators, 
so the problem would be a profitable one to solve. 

Working Hypothesis. Miinsterberg decided to resolve the 
activities at the switchboard into their elements and under¬ 
take the experimental testing of a whole series of elementary 
mental dispositions. These dispositions he resolved into three: 
attention, memory, and intelligence. Of intelligence, he says, 
“The newer pedagogical investigations speak in favor of the 
view that besides all special processes, or rather above all of 
them, an ability must be recognized which cannot be divided 
any further, and by which the individual adjusts his knowledge, 
his experiences, and his dispositions to the changing purposes 
of life,”"’ 

lopayc y^, 
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Meajis. (n) Mn/cvid. This consisted of a newspaper, some 
writing paper, pencils, and 48 cards. 

(&) Subjects. These were 30 girls recently admitted to 
the telephone school whose age varied between 17 and 23 years. 

Methods. These were partly individual cKaiiiiinilions and 
partly group tests.-'’ 

il'IorfH^ Opcraiidi. Groif^ Tests. (1) il/c.’i«oj'y Tc.^t. This 
consisted of reading to the ^Yh□le class, at lirst 2 numbers of 
4 digits, then 2 of 5 digits, then 2 of 6 digits, and .so on up to 
figures of 12 digits, and demanding that they be rcprocUiced 
as soon as a signal was given. 

(2) Attention Test. This consisted of crossing out a par¬ 
ticular letter in a connected text. Every woman in the class 
received the same first page of a iiew'spapcr of that morning. 
The newness of the content was expected to distract attention. 
At a certain time a bell was sounded and each girl was ex¬ 
pected to start a new column. The object was to discover how 
many correctly crossed letters were done, how many over¬ 
looked, and how recognition and oversight were di.stributed, 

(3) Intelligence Test. This consisted of reading a scries 
of 24 pairs of words, taken from the sphere of the experience 
of the girls, of which the two members always logically belong 
together. Later one word of the pair was read, and the girls 
were requested to write the word which belonged with it 
in the pair. The results were compared with the rank of the 
girls as estimated by their teachers from expeviewee ^v\th theiu 
as students. 

(4) Space Perception. This test consisted of dividing first 
the lojig and then the short edge of the folio sheet into two 
equal halves by a pencil mark. 

IndividMnl Tests. (5) Rapidity of Movement. This was 
tested by causing the student to make, with a pencil on paper, 
zigzag movements of a particular size during 10 seconds from 
one signal to another. 

(6) Cards. A pack of 48 cards were sorted into 
4 piles as quickly as possible. The time was measured in fifths 
of a second. 

(7) Accuracy of Movement. This test was performed by 
trying to reach, with the point of a pencil, 3 different points 
on the table in the rhythm of metronome beats. On each of 
the three places a sheet of paper was fixed with a fine cross in 
the middle. The pencil should strike the crossing point. One 
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deinaiided the full exleiisiou of the arm; the other two had to 
be made with half-heut arm. This test was introduced because 
the hitting of the I'ight holes is important in .switchboard work, 

(8) 7'cst. Six words, like “book,” "house,” 

"rain,” n'crc called, and tlic student was expected to i-eply with 
the first word which came into her mind; the time was meas¬ 
ured in lifths of a second. 

Result.':. (1) Memory Test. It is useless to consider those 
with moi-e tlian 10 digits. Mhirsterbci-g toolc only those with 
8, 9, or 10 digits. There were 54 possilde mistakes. The 
smallest numljer of actual mistakes was 2; the largest, 29. 

(2) Attentiou Test. In the attention test, some crossed out 
many “a’s” and overlooked many; some overlooked few but 
crossed out less than others; some did poor work at first but 
soon reached a liigh level; others did good work at the beginn¬ 
ing but became .slow and careless. There was much fluctua¬ 
tion of attention.-*^ The smallest number of correctly marked 
letters was 107; the largest number was 272, Tiie duration 
of the tCvSt was 6 minutes. The smallest iutnil)er of overlooked 
letters was 2; the largest number was 135, which was quite 
isolated, however. The errors of letters wrongly cancelled 
varied between 5 to 60. The best results were a case of 236 
letters marked and only 2 overlooked, and a case of 257 
marked with 4 overlooked. 

(3) Intelligence Test. The highest numbei- of u'ords re¬ 
produced was 22 out of a possible 24. Smallest number of 
words remembered was 7. 

(4) Space Perception. The range of mistakes was between 
1 and 14 millimeters. 

(5) Rapidity of Movement. No report. 

(6) Sorting Cards. The time varied between 35 and 58 
seconds. 

(7) Accuracy of Movement. Many could not perform the 
movement quickly enough. 

(8) Association Test. The time for the 6 words varied 
between 9 and 21 seconds. 

The grades of each girl for each experiment were calculated. 
Tlie same candidate, for example, stood 7th in memory, I5th 
in letters marJeed, 3rd in letters overlooked, 21st in word 
pairs grasped, llth in reference to exactitude of space percep¬ 
tion, 16th in association time, and 6th in sorting cards. The 
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average of all the grades of eacli girl was then taken, and 
the girls arranged in order of rank. 

The results of average standing in the tests compared with 
average standing in school after 3 months was on the whole 
satisfactory.22 telephone connKiny had mixed with the 

class a number of women who had been in service a long while 
and had even been selected to teach in the telephone school. 
These women stood at the top of the list. Concs])Oiidiiigly, 
those who stood lowest in psychological rank had in the 
meairtime been found unfit in practical service and had left 
the company. The agreement was not perfect. One of those 
low in rank was doing fair work, and two of those high in rank 
were reported to be only fair by the telephone officials. 

II. Subjective Report {Criticism) 

Aim. This work of Munsterherg's is one of the first at¬ 
tempts to "place the psychological cxperiniLMit systematically 
at the service of science and industry,”-'' as its author pro¬ 
claims, and it promptly devotes itself to two low grade occu¬ 
pations: motorman and telephone operator, if pay is a fair 
criterion, The author informs us that “the careful selection of 
individual mental characters for the various tasks of the world 
will insure not only greater success and gain hut al) 0 ve all, 
greater joy in the work, deeper satisfaction, aiKh more har¬ 
monious unfolding of the personality.”-^ How can this be 
possible? Can people take great joy in their work and attain 
more harmonious unfolding of the i>ersonality on low wages, 
even if that is all that vocational guidance allots them? 

Working Hypothesis: “The essential point for the psycho¬ 
logical experiment is not the external similarity of apjxiratus 
hut excius'ively the inner similarity of the mental attitude. 
The more the external mechanism with which or on which the 
action is carried out becomes schematized, the more the ac¬ 
tion itself will appear in its true character," First, this is 
contrary to the doctrine which is basic for all scientific 
research; no coiictnsion is valid zvhich docs iiol study the con¬ 
ditions imdey zvhich the results arc obtained. Munsterherg 
admits this himself when he says, “The chief danger, more¬ 
over, lies in the fact that those who are not accustomed to 
psychological research are easily misled. They fancy that 
such an experiment can be carried out in a mere mechanical 
way without careful study of all the conditions and accompany- 
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ing circiiiDstaiiCL's. Thereby a certain cnicleness of procedure 
may enter whicii is not at all suggested by the test method 
itself. The psychological layman loo seldom recognizes how 
many other psychic functions may play a role in the result of 
the experiment besides the one which is interesting him at the 
moment. The well-schooled laboratory worker almo.st auto¬ 
matically gives consideration to all such secondary circum- 
.stancc.s. Wliile jii.s experiment.s may refer to the process of 
memory, he will yet at the same time cai’cfully consider the 
particular situation as to ttie emotional setting of the subject, 
as to Ins attention, as to his preceding experience, as to his 
intelligence, as to his physiological condition, and many other 
factors which may have indirect influence even on the simjilest 
memory testT^'^ The f]iiotation is an aijnost perfect stalejnent 
of the problem of .scientific research, hut Miinsterberg himself 
promjitly forgets to consider tlie persons upon whom his 
experiments^ are performed, with regard to emotional setting, 
attention, preceding experience, intelligence and physiological 
condition. In the motorman test, for example, he apparently 
neglects the factor of attention entirely, because in the labora¬ 
tory the motorman is not disturbed by sounds, colors, or 
moving objects which might distract his attention on a trolley 
car. And with regard to intelligence, in his telephone tests 
he himself states that "the newer pedagogical investigations 
speak in favor of the view that besides all special processes, 
or rather above all of them, an al)iHty must be recopiizecl 
which cannot lie divided any further, and by which the indivi¬ 
dual adju.sts his knowledge, his experiences, and his dispo¬ 
sitions to the changing purpo.ses of life.”'-*® In the motorman 
test the wonst college student jtiadc a better record than the 
best motorman. The inevitable conclusion is that either this 
test is an intelligence test, pure and simple, or else college 
men should become motormen. We fancy there will be no 
great rush by college graduates to supplant the present occu¬ 
pants of the motonnan’.s box. 

il'/cmi^, (1) Material, The material is adequately des¬ 
cribed. 

(2) Subjects. The subjects are not described with much 
detail, In the slhp service tests they are merely mentioned as 
“many persons.” 

Methods. Individual tests are more valid than group tests. 
Miinsterberg uses- individual tests throughout except in the 
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first iouv tests for tire telcplroue service, But, the Inck of 
records in complete form, as discussed later, nullifies in this 
case the superiority of the individual tests over the group tests, 
Modus Operandl. The chronology of the tests is completely 
lacking. The plan of each test is given with complete detail, 
and is probably the best part of MLinsterberg’s work. The 
material is uniform for each test. The execution is discussed- 
with sufficient detail in all cases except where he states that 
.“the motormen agreed that they really pass through the experi¬ 
ment with the same feeling which they have on the car.''^^ 
A feeling is an indefinite quantity, and it is questionable, in 
view of the discussion above, whether the statement of the 
motormen is correct. The scoring is elaborate and carefully 
thought out. The records are not given completely enough 
with regard to quality and quantity, and the presentation of 
what is given is merely in descriptive form. There are no 
tabular or graphic records. 

Results. The validity of the results is questionable, always, 
when records of experiments are presented in so fragmentary 
a manner, since the’student has no way of exercising his 
judgment in verifying the validity of the results. For in¬ 
stance, in the ship tests, we are told that “the coincidence of 
results (of experiment) with self-characterizatipn is fre¬ 
quently quite surprising.It would he interesting, to say 
the le&st, to have the original data I Or, in the niotorman tests, 
we are told that "if various interferences are taken into ac¬ 
count the correspondence between efficiency and the results 
of the tests is fairly satisfactory,and that "the results show 
a far-reaching correspondence between efficiency in the experi¬ 
ment and efficiency in actual service. 

Explajiation of Results. There is no explanation of the 
results in the ship service and telephone girl tests, In the 
motorman tests Miinsterberg virtually admits that the test he 
used is valueless to satisfy his aim, which was to eliminate 
accident, He says, "Other mental traits than ability to foresee 
danger points may become causes of accidents, such as a 
daring spirit, one who is undisciplined or one not sufficiently 
acquainted with local conditions. Such men may show acci¬ 
dents and yet pass a good test. Men enter tests under a certain 
nervous tension and therefore may not show so well as their 
mental equipment should allow." 
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In the ship service and telephone tests Miin- 
sterberg draws no conclusions, but the motommn tests, he 
claims, will enable us, in a 10 minute test, to exclude one 
fourth of those nowadays accepted as motormen, whose "psy¬ 
chological mechanism makes them unfit for that particular 
combination of attention and imagination which ought to be 
demanded for the special task of motorman.'’^^ If his device 
is considered legitimate for the purpose of Ids test, in spite 
of the belief that it does not reproduce the actual surround¬ 
ings and working conditions of a motorman’s task, then the 
statement just quoted should be convincing of its failure, 
because what is this but an acknowledgement that the cause 
of the elimination of one fourth of the men would be their 
sheer lack of intelligence! . 

The reader's conclusion after a study of the tests, inevitably 
becomes that the most significant factor in all tests is intelli¬ 
gence. The conclusion is, also, that most of the tests measure 
the intelligence of the individual rather than any other of his 
characteristics. And finally, may not we add that the diagnosis 
of the individuaPs ability to succeed is correct in direct ratio 
to the amount of intelligence which he possesses and registers 
in the experiment! 
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WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON CLASSIFICATION 
OF PERSONNEL IN THE ARMY 


Eim'ARi) K. Stkonc, Jr. 


Purpose of Pcrsofuu'l JVork .—True cfiiciejicy in war, a.s in 
indiisUy, consists largely in getting men into the right places—, 
in assigning them to those positions where each can .serve 
with greatest effectiveness. Owing to diflYreiices in cxi)cri- 
eiicc, technical skill, specific training and teiuperaincnt, a man 
may be worth in one position many times what he is in 
another. Intelligent personnel work is intended to match 
each man's abilities with his task, to place him in that position 
where he is most valuable. 

Progressive industrial concerns now appreciate the neces¬ 
sity for special departments to exercise this direction over 
their employees in order that they will be of greatest value to 
the company, 

When war was declared, the Secretary of War and The 
Adjutant General recognized the necessity for determining 
the abilities of the drafted men of the Army in order to place 
them where they could serve most effectively, The construction 
expert, for instance, is needed in the Engineers, not in the 
Cavalry; the drill press operator in the Ordimnccj not in the 
Quartermaster’s Department; the map maker in the Signal 
Corps, not in the Infantry. 

The task of analyzing the men, of classifying them by 
trade and by specific occupations within the trade, and of 
assigning them to those branches of the service and to those 
positions in the regular infantry divisions where they can 
serve best—this task was assumed by The Adjutant General 
with the assistance and co-operation of The Committee on 
Classification of Personnel in the Aiiny. 

The Committee .—The Committee on Classification of Per¬ 
sonnel in the Army is a civilian body created by the Secretary 
of War on August 5, 1917, and working under the jurisdiction 
of The Adjutant General. Its general function has been to 
furnish counsel and to carry on research work concerning 
personnel problems. 

The Committee has been composed of psychologists inter¬ 
ested in individual diflferences and of employment managers, 
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Tlie Director of the Committee is Dr. Walter Dill Scott, 
Director of the Bureau of Salesmanship Research at Carne¬ 
gie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvajiia, It has 
had in its service for longer or shorter periods of time the 
majority of the leading employment managers in the country, 
And it has used in addition the services of many prominent 
sales managers, specialists in job analysis, and statisticians. 

The Committee acts in an organizing and advisory capacity, 
Its relation to tiie Army is much the same as that of an Expert 
Public Accountant called in by an industrial concern to install 
a new system of boolckeeijiiig. When the system is installed 
and properly operating in an Army Division, and when the 
Military Officers are tlioroiighlj^ trained to assume full chat-ge,' 
the Committee withdraws and leaves its operations entirely 
in tile hands of the proper military authorities, except so far 
as the Secretary of War and The Adjutant General may retain 
its services as n business iioiisc will retain tlie services of the 
public accountant after his system has been installed in order 
to make sure it continues its functions properly. 

The Personnel Work. —Through the instrumentality of the 
Coiiimittee, an organization has been built up in all tlie army 
divisions in this country by which all enlisted men and com¬ 
missioned officei'vS are classified according to their occupational 
qualifications and also in the case of commissioned officers 
according to their military qualifications. The cards upon 
which these records arc entered are filed for the enlisted men 
ill a Division Persanriel Office and for the officers iii tlie office 
of the Commanding General of the Division, Because of 
this system, thousands of men have been assigned to specific 
work in the army for which their previous experience espe¬ 
cially fitted them. A good example of this service comes from 
one of the Southern cantonments. A Colonel of a regiment of 
engineers came to the Division Personnel Officer for help in 
finding a man for the most re.siionsible position an enlisted man 
can fill, that of Regimental Sergeant Major. The Colonel was 
looking for a mature man of commanding presence and force 
of character, with military experience, He wanted some one 
who liad had cleidcal experience, preferably as an accountant, 
and who also had had engineering training. The Personnel 
Officer found him a man who met even tliese vained sjiecifi' 
cations. As a lad this man had enlisted in the Navy and risen 
to the rank of Machinist’s Mate. He had then left the Navy 
and worked for two years or so as a stenographer and liook- 
keeper; and at the time of his enlistment in the National Guard 
Army last fall he was a senior in the Engineering School of 
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Tiilane University, Moreover, lie wns a private in that Col¬ 
onel's 02 vn reglnioit. 

Up to the present time a man has beeii classified on the 
basis of a personal interview. The interview was first con¬ 
ducted by the company commander, but after a fair tidal that 
procedure was discontinued. It is now made by officers wdio 
have been especially instructed for this work and are referred 
to as members of the interviewing Board. This system has 
given very satisfactory results. In one transfer of 800 men 
to a Pioneer regiment it was estimated that 97^ of tlie men 
came up to the specifications of the Colonel. But in some 
cases where specialists were needed the system has not worked 
so well. 

The Trade-Test Division. —In order to improve still further 
the system it is contemplated to establish in each cantonment 
trade-tests, A series of carefully graded questions are being 
selected in such a way that a novice will be unable to answer 
any of the questions, an apprentice a few only, a jouriieyinaii 
most of the questions, and an expert all of khem. lu additiou, 
performance tests are being developed so that the interviewer’s 
estijnate of the man’s fitness along any occupational line will 
be based upon actual demonstration of his handiwork, A small 
hand book, “Aids for Interviewers” (Form T. T, 1., Prelimin¬ 
ary Edition), prepared by Mr. Mark M, Jones, has already 
been distributed to Personnel Officers. Two groups of experts 
are being employed in the Trade-Test Division of the Com¬ 
mittee on this woric—the first in develoi)ing the questions and 
tests on the basis of the best sources of information available 
in the country; the second devoting its energies to careful and 
painstaking try-outs of the tests upon groups of apprentices, 
joiiTJieymen and experts so as to ascertain just how they work 
out in practise. 

Another phase of the work of the Trade-Test Division has 
been the development of a book, “Trade Specifications,” by 
Mr. J. J. Swan, which gives an exact comprehensive definition 
of some 600 different trades together with a statement of the 
trades which can be drawn upon as substitutes, A comprehen¬ 
sive index to this book makes it possible to locate, regardless 
of the term that may first be thought of, any one of the speci¬ 
fications. A simpler index is also furnished Personnel Officers 
for reference when interviewing men. This index of occupa¬ 
tions has become the -standard list of terms by which occu¬ 
pations are referred to by all army personnel officers, particu¬ 
larly when submitting requisitions to the War Department, 

Tables of Occupational Needs of Units in a Division. —In 
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order that Divisional Personnel Officers may be more 
thoroughly informed as to just what types of skilled and semi¬ 
skilled men are needed in the various units of a division a 
series of tables have been prciwrcd showing just what each 
unit reyuives. Foi- example. Table 23-b shows tbc needs of a 
radio comj^any of a Field Signal Battalion. In one column is 
given the various grades and duties oE the 75 men according 
to the Tables of Organization and in a paralcll column is 
given the civil occupation which most nearly fits the man ta 
undertake the military duty, thus: 


Table of Organization 
1 Master Signal Electrician 


6 Sergeants. 1st Class 
1 First Sergeant 
5 Chiefs of Sections 
9 Sergeants 

1 Mess Sergeant 
1 Supply Sergeant 

7 Company Duty 
15 Corixjrals 

(1 Conipany,Clcrk) 


12 Company Duty 


Partly 

Skilled Skilled Occuptdion and Code 

1 Radio Operator and Con- 

struct^M- (31 w plus \vc) 
plus engineering knowledge 


5 Radio Operator {31 \v) 

1 Caterer (40 c) 

1 Merchant or stocldceeper (42, 

18 s) 

7 Radio Operator (31 w) 


1 

1 


etc. 


1 Clerical worker wlio can tpye- 
write (35 g phis 39 t) 
General rnedianic with small 
apparatus experience (6 me) 
12 Radio operator orTelegrapher 
(31 \y. t) 


These tables represent a vast amouiU of work, being based on 
the reports of many officers in Washington and in tlie field, 
including French and English officers. Dr. W. V, Bingham is 
largely responsible for this present form. 

Extension of IVork to Staff Corps .—This personnel work 
is rapidly being extended to the Staff Corps troops. On March 
lOth, the system was in operation in the Coast Artillery, a large 
part of the Quartermaster Corps, including 2,000 civilians at 
Washington, portions of the Signal Corps, and plans were 
being made for similar work in the Ordnance Corps. It is 
expected tliat the system will be completely installed in the 
Quartermaster niicl Signal Coips in a very short time. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the Committee in Europe are planning for its 
adoption throughout those units of the army in Fiance which 
sailed before the system was installed in them. 

Centra/ Personnel Bureau .—In conjunction with the occu¬ 
pational classification of enlisted men there has lieeji estab- 
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lished ill Washington a Central Bureau which receives reports 
twice a month as to the luimber of skilled and semi-skilled men 
in each occupation, in the National Army, National Guard, 
and the Regular Army camps. This Central Burean has 
furnished the i/iformation as to where skilled men were to 
be found in the army on the basis of which the Genera! Staff 
has organized a large number of technical units for such 
assignments; 109,487 men have been individually selected by 
Division Personnel Officers on the basis of their occupational 
fitness. Of this number 59,793 have been handled through the 
Central Bureau since its establishment. These totals do not 
include requisitions for men which did not specify occupa¬ 
tional or liulitary qualiFications. 

This number includes over a hundred capable physicists and 
meteorologists imperatively needed by the Aviation Section; 
chemists for gas defense work; surgical instrument repairmen; 
bacteriologists (iiickiding one of the ablest men in America 
for the particular duties required of him by the Sanitary Corps 
in France); refrigeration experts for the food service of the 
Quartermaster Corps; 5,000 mechanics and technicians for the 
Aviation service, and two-tliirds that number for the Land 
Division of the Signal Corps; 480 crane operators, 1,230 for¬ 
esters, and thousands of railroad builders, railway shop 
mechanics, and other workmen for Engineer regiments already 
overseas; 1,600 accountants, inspectors, machinists, gunsmiths 
and other ordnance specialists; 275 French-speaking chauf¬ 
feurs; and an entire regiment of 2,600 French-speaking men 
for Army Headquarters, to serve mainly as military police. 

The Central Bureau has also compiled statistics showing the 
resources of the army along occupational lines. These figures 
have called attention to shortages along certain lines, such as, 
airplane mechanics, auto repairers, blacksmiths, canvas work¬ 
ers, farriers, gas engine repairmen, harness makers, etc. 

Committee on Education and Special Training .—In order to 
meet these deficiencies through the technical training of men a 
Committee on Education and Special Training was appointed 
by the Secretary of War on February 10. The Coininittee 
is composed of Col, Hugh S, Johnson, deputy provost marshal 
general; Lieut. Col Robert I. Rees, of the General Staff; and 
Major Grenville Clark, of The Adjutant General’s Depart¬ 
ment, 

The five advisory members of the Committee are; Dr, 
Charles R. Mann, of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance¬ 
ment of Teaching and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology; Dr, James R. Angel!, of Chicago, Dean of the faculty 
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of the University of Chicago; Mr. J. W, Dietz, of Chicag-o, 
Director of Education, AVcsteru Electric Company, President 
of the National Association of Corporation Schools; Mr, 
James P. Mnnroe, of Boston, a inemher of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education (which appointment will include tlie 
interests of the trade schools and schools of secondary grade), 
and Dr. Samuel P. Capen, of Washington, specialist in higher 
education. 

“Ujidcr the direction of the Chief of Staff the fiincLion.s of 
the committee shall be: To study the needs of the various 
branches of the service for skilled men and technicians; to 
determine how such needs shall be met, whether by selective 
draft, special trainiitg in educational institLition.s, or otlierwise; 
to secure the cooperation of the educational institutions of 
the country and to represent the War Department in its rela¬ 
tions with such institutions; to administer such plan of special 
training in schools and colleges ns may be adopted,” 

“It is estimated that within the next 6 months 75,000 to 
100.000 men will he given intensive training in schools and 
colleges. Tliese men will be drawn from the armed forces 
of the Nation, the men now in training camps or about to be 
called thereto, and the registrants under the selective draft 
act. It is expected that most of the men selected for technical 
training will be taken from among the men who have registered 
under the selective draft law and who are awaiting training 
and the call to the colors.” 

When a requisition is received at Che War Department this 
Committee on Education and Special Training, acting for the 
Chief of Staff, dcteriiiiiies whether the men shall be obtained 
from the Army in the United State,s, or through the selective 
draft, or otherwise. If from the first source, it determines in 
terms of the records of the Central Bureau from what divi¬ 
sions the men may be obtained, as described above. 

The War Service E.vc'ha)tge .—If the Comiuittee on Educa¬ 
tion and Special Training determines that the meu shall not be 
obtained either from the army or through the draft, it may 
turn to several sources. One of tliese is the War Service Ex¬ 
change, another phase of the activity of the Committee on 
Classification of Personr 1. This Exchange ivas organized 
by order of The Adjutant General on January 18, 1918. This 
is a directing agency for those de.siring to enter the service 
whether in civilian, enlisted or coimnissioned capacity. The 
War Service Exchange is able to accon)pli,sh this because it is 
constantly informed of the personnel need.s of the Staff Corps. 
A total of 11,196 written oilers of service and 1,580 iiersonal 
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interviews of a similar nature have been handled so far, Over 
3,000 of these men have been placed in government service. 
The War Service Exchange also assists the Staff Corps in 
active campaigns to secure men of special abilities, through 
connections with Universities, Engineering Societies, Commer¬ 
cial Organizations, the Department of Labor, and other J\gen- 
cies of a similar character. On March 15th it took over the 
work of the Inter-Collegiate Intelligence Bureau. The War 
Service Exchange is in a sense a liaison agency between the 
War Department and the Department of Labor. It is charged 
with keeping informed as to such needs of the Staff Corps 
as the Department of Labor is prepared to supply through its 
Federal Employment Service and the Public Service Reserve. 
It is charged with reporting such needs to the Department of 
Labor. 

Rating of Officers. —Another activity of the Committee 
on Classification of Personnel is the development of accurate 
methods for the rating of officers and candidates for commis¬ 
sions in the Officers Training Camps. This work is based on 
the rating scale devised by Dr. Walter DUL Scott for use in 
selecting salesmen under the auspices of the Bureau of Sales¬ 
manship Research at Carnegie Institute of Technology. The 
rating scale for officers was first used in eight of tlie Officers 
Training Schools, first series. Since then it has been adopted 
for all such schools and was used in connection with the 
third series in selecting candidates for the schools as well as 
for rating them while in attendance. Its use has been further 
extended so that all line officers in America are now rated by 
it, as well as all Coast Defense and Quartermaster officers. 
A somewliat different scale has been adopted and is now in 
use for all civilian employees in the Quartermaster Corps 
at Washington. At the present time other scales are being 
developed for use in the Signal Corps, Air Division, one for 
the pilots and observers and another for administrative officers, 

Cooperation- with the Provost Marshal General. —A plan 
for securing usable information concerning the nine million 
registrants was prepared and submitted to the Provost Marshal 
General and its provisions were partially embodied in the 
Questionnaire issued by the latter to the men within the draft 
age. The Committee also formulated plans for an occupational 
analysis and card index of all the registrants by which relative 
drafts could be made. In the main this plan is now being put 
into operation. 

Army Paper IForfe.—A constructive study of army paper 
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work so far as it has to do with the personnel of the aiTny 
was made. Suggestions for reducing this paper work are under 
cansideratioii. 

Intelligence Tests .—Assistance has been given to the Sur¬ 
geon General's Department in devising; and giving a series of 
general intelligence tests at four of the National Army Divi¬ 
sions. This work is now to be extended to the entire army. 
Record of the intelligence ratings is kept on the enlisted man's 
and officer's Qualilication Card. 

Selection of Aviators. —Dr. D. L. Thorndike has carried on 
an extensive investigation as to the relationship between suc¬ 
cess in flying and the items in the present application blank 
used by Examining Boards. The results are not at present 
available for publication, Further investigations are being con-, 
ducted at present. It is believed that ere long a much more 
adequate method for the selection of aviators will be available 
whereby a larger per cent of men can be selected from the 
start who will make good in this very important phase of army 
worlc. 

Work in the‘Navy. —Dr. Raymond Dodge has devoted his 
energies to methods of selecting and training men for certain 
specialized duties in the navy. Several such assignments have 
been successfully carried out; others are still under way. 

The active members of the Committee on March 10th were: 

Walter Dill Scott, Dircctoi', Director, Bureau of Salesinansliip 
Research. Carnegie Institute of Technology. Pittsburgh. 

E, L, Thorndike, Chairman, Professor of Educational Psychology, 
Teachers’ College, Colunihin-University, New^York, 

W. V. Bingham, Exec. Sec,, iHcad of Division of Applied Psychol¬ 
ogy, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittshurgh. 

J. R, Aiigell, Dean of tlie Faculties, University of Chicago, Chicago. 

R. C. Clothier, Director of Employment, A, M, Collins Mfg. Co,, 
Pliilaclclphia. 

W. R, De Field, Superintendent of Systems, Montgomery, Ward 
and Co,, Chicago, 

Raymond Dodge, Professor of Psychology, Wesleyan University, 
Middleton, Conn, 

Edwaj'd K, Strong, Jr,. Professor of Psycliology. George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

J. B. Watson, Major, U, S. R. Signal Corps, Professor of Psychol¬ 
ogy, Johns Flopkins University, Baltimore, 

R, j\I. Yerkes, Major, U. S. R., Surgeon General's Statf, Professor 
of Psycliology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Inactive and former members are: 

H. L, Gardner, Director of Employment, Dupont Powder Co., Wil¬ 
mington, Del. 
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J. F, Slicpaif!, Assoc. Professor of Psychology mul Su])c:rvisor of 
Building Conslnictioii, Uiiiver-sily of Micliigaii. Auii Arhor, Mich, 

L. S, Icrnian, Professor of Educational P.syclmlogy, Staiifurcl Uni¬ 
versity, Calif. 

Militaiy associates of the Committee arc: 

R 1, Rcc?, Cot., Geiii-ral Staff, U. S.; Grcin'illc Clark, Major, A. 
G. D. U. S, R.; E. N. SancUiary, Major, A. G. U N. A.; L. II. Whit¬ 
ing-, Major, A. G. D N A.; R. J. Kcmiilcr. Cwtil.. Arlillcty, N. G,; 

J Perry Mcorc, Capf., A, G. D. N. A.; S. C. Garrison, ist Liciil., A, 
G. IJ, N, A. 

Civilian associates of the Conmiitiec are: 1. In the Office 
at l‘Vashingtoii. 

P. J, Reillv, Supervisor of Cnmp Work, Eniploynicnt Manager, Dcii* 
i\isQi\ manufacturiug Co., PraiurnRhum, Mass- 
S, J. Giiiumere, Office Manager, Paymaslcr, P. B. ami W, R. R. Co., 
PliiUdclpliia. 

A, C. Robinson III, Supervisor of f’creoimol Stalislics, Architect, 
Sewicklcy. Pn, 

R, B. Perry, Professor of Philosophy. Harvard University, 

\V, L, itIacCoy, Acting in Jlr. Robinson's place (Inrinj? his absence, 
Lawyer, MneCoy, Evans {t M utcbiiison Lcwl.s, Pbiladelpbin. 

Miss M. U, I'rec, Assistant Ollicc Manager, As.sl. in P.sycliology, 
Carneyie Iiisliiiilc of Tcclinology, riitsbiirgli. 

E. S. Robinson, Statistician on Haling Scale, Asst, in Psychology, 
Uiiivcrsily of Cincinnati, Cinciiinali. 

P, Meine, Statistician on Rating Scale, Fellow in Psychology, Car¬ 
negie Institute of 'I'echnology, E’lltsburgb. 

^n.ss M. D. Hiiglies. Tiling niul Accoimts. As.sl. Rcgi.slrar, Mfirgnret- 
Morrison Carnegie School, Piushurgh. 

2, Supervisors tn Cit»i/>.T.—foUow'nig employmei’it 
managers have been \isetl for varying lengths of time in install¬ 
ing and supervising the personnel work in the camps, Those 
starred have served at this writing four or more montlis. 

C. P, A.'celsoii, Northwestern MtiLiial Life, Chicago. 

Philip Brasher, Chili Exploration Co., New York City. 

“Wm. Clark, International l-Tarvester Co., Chicago. Ill. 

N, F. Donglierty. Pciiiisylvaiiia Railroad, Pliiladcljihia, Pa. 

O, U, DavU, Jr., O. L. Davis Lnniljcr Co., 'rrinidad, Colo. 

T. W. Dietz. Western Electric Coinpany.. Cliicngo, Til. 

C. R. Dooley, Westinglioiise Electric & Mamifactnring Co., Hast 
Pirisburgh, Pa, 

A, A. Goes, Goes Lithograpliing Co., Cliicago, HI, 

R. tl. King, Hyall Roller Rearing Co., Newark. N. J. 

'‘W. S. MacArilnir, Armour and Co.. Chicago, III, 

5. R. IMathewson, Soiilliern Dell Tpl. and Tel. Co., Athiiila, Ga. 

D. J. O’Connor, Swift & Co., Chicago, III. 

*R. M. Piilfe]-. Larkin Co., BiifTalo, N. Y. 

W, A, Sawyer. American Pulley Cn.. Philadelphia, P.a, 

1. E. Sheridan, Crane Co,, Chicago, III. 
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*A. J. Turner, W.nsliington W<itor Power Co., S/Jokaue, WasJi. 

"'Ki-ndall Weisiger, Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
Atlanta, Oa, 

C. J, WJtipfjle, Hihh.'iiv], Spencer, Bartlett Co., Ciiicag-o, Ill. 

3. Civilian Associates in the Division of War Service E.v- 
changc. 

Winslow Russell, Agency Manager, Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Co-i l-fartford, Conn, 

J, J, Coss, As.sistant Professor of Philosophy, Cohiinhia University, 
New York, In charge. Personnel Suh-Divislon of the General Ad¬ 
ministrative Division, Quartermaster Corps. 

C. W. Jones, Mgr. Service Dept,, Erwin & Wasey Co., Chicago. 

H. F, Magee, Cliarge of Contract Division, Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Co,, Hartford, Conn, 

C, L. Procter, Traveling Salesman, Moore Grocery Co,, Tyler, 
Texas, 

S, H, Rotli, Student at University of Chicago, and Prcsicleiit of 
Urulcrgradiiatc Councili University of Chicago, 

4. Civilian Associates in the Division of Trade Tests. 

M, M, Jones, Supervisor of Personnel, Thomas A, Edison, Inc., 
Oratigu, N, J. 

J, J, Swan, Consulting Mechanical; Engineer, Philadelphia, Pa, 

L, R, I'lopklns, Mtiniigcr's Assistant, General Electric Co,, Pittsfield, 
Mass, 

Beardsley Rnnil, Instructor in Psychology, Carnegie Inatitiitc of 
'rechnology, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

T. R, Stocksdalc, Engincev, and Assi.stant ^[aiiagcr, W. P, Peny 
Electric Co., N. Y, 

J, C. Chapman, Professor of Educational Psychology, Western Re¬ 
serve University, Cleveland, 

T, L, Kelley, Assoc, Professor Psychology, Columbia University, 
New York, 

J, A. Dalcoin, Mechanical Engineer, Bayonne, N. J. 

W. P. Scliatz, Secretary Manager of Middlesex County Farm Bur¬ 
eau. Waltham, Mass. 

Max Watson, Civil Service Examiner, Sacramento, Calif. 

T. M. Dc Blois, Production Engineer, Plainfield, N. J. 

R. F, Evans, Eniploynient Manager, J. H. & C. K. Eagle, New 
York. 

A, D. Fell, Business Training School Salesman, New York. 

J. N. Field, Railroad Secretary, N, Y. 

A, C. Rader, Production Su[)crvisor, Orange, N. J. 

L. L. Tluirstone, As.si.stant Professor of Psychology, Carnegie Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, Pitlslnirgh, Pa, 

Riulolpit Pintner, Associate Professor of Psychology, Ohio Univer¬ 
sity, Colunihus. Olilo. 

T, J. Kirby, Profes.^or of Secondary Education, University of Pitts- 
hurgli, Pa. 



TRAINING COURSE OF THE AMERICAN STEEL & 
WIRE COMPANY 


By CiiARLKS R, Stuiu)i:vant 


No avgwwoiits ave needed in tUese clays to show why sales¬ 
men or other men holding responsible positions should, in 
some manner, be given special training and be encouraged to 
become the very best of which they arc capable, This princi¬ 
ple has become so thoroughly recognized and so firmly estab¬ 
lished that today hundreds of oiiV leading business and in¬ 
dustrial concerns either have well estalilisheci courses, or are 
casting about to discover some effective way of tniiniiig those 
employees holding responsible positions, 

With concerns housed in one building, or in a single group 
of buildings, the problem is comparatively simple, for, the 
men to be trained can be brought together once or twice a 
year or ofteiier and given a thorough training by having 
them confer with the several department heads, listen to 
lectures, and make inspection trips through the mills. But 
when the mills are widely scattered, and when widely differing 
products are made in them, the problem becomes a difficult 
one. 

The American Steel & Wire Company employs from thirty 
to forty thousand men and womcir in-its offices and mills. 
From the crude raw materials mined from the earth, this 
Company makes all the common grades of steel and it works 
this up into every conceivable kind and size of wire classified 
as common product, in its mills located in the Chicago, Cleve¬ 
land, Pittsburgh and Worcester districts. From this wire it 
produces immense quantities of nails in great variety, from 
the needle pointed bill poster's tack to the ponderous boat 
spike, as well as barbed and woven wire fencing, etc, The 
Company also makes high grade steels of special analyses 
from which it produces telegraph wire, piano wire, rope wire, 
phonograph needle wire and motor springs and a practically 
endless list of highly specialized articles. In addition, wire 
of pure copper, both bare and insulated and the products of 
copper wire are produced in the Worcester District in great 
variety and heavy tonnage, As the business expanded and 

HO 
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tlie Company grew^ tiiere deA'eJoped an insistent need of some 
thorough, systematic and uniform method of training its 
employees in all the matters pertaining to this varied and ex¬ 
tensive business, 

Prior to this period, for cxami)lc, a salesman selling some 
one or two products in a territory remote from any mills 
would have little or no incentive to interest himself in the 
oilier pj'odncts of the Company and -^vonld probably have a 
limited knowledge of the materials and processes involved in 
the manufacture of his own specialities. Also a mill man de¬ 
voting all )iis lime and energies to the production of some one 
or two products would have very little opportunity of learning 
the other phases of the business closely related to his own, 
The problem comsisted of devising means for quickly and 
economically giving these men who had for years been con¬ 
fined to narrow lines of activity, a broad general knowledge 
of the whole steel and wire business. 

That it must be an intensive course of study was soon 
manifest. Those in charge of organizing the course had 
many misgivings as to whether middle-aged, practical and non¬ 
technical men wholly iinacciistojncd to study could stand 
severalweeks of intensified application to studyor whether they 
would be willing to sulnnit themselves to such a course. The 
work as later developed showed that these misgivings were 
not justified. 

The course was instituted in 1912, and It has met with such 
success tliat we trust a description of the work will he of 
general intei'est to the readers of the Journal of Applied 
Psychology. 

As originally organized the course was Intended for veteran 
salesjnen only, but shortly afterwards it w-as found advisable 
to slightly modify the course and make it suitable for semi- 
executives from other departments as well. The course is 
intended only for employees who have been in our employ for 
a considerable period—not for beginners. It is carried on 
under the immediate supervision of three competent instruc¬ 
tors taken from the organization, and requires practically all 
of their time. 

Two of the instructors had been in the employ of the Com¬ 
pany for a long period and had acquired a very thorough 
practical knowledge of all phases of the wire business, one as 
superintendent of mills, the other as an expert in testing and 
inspecting of wire products, These two men conduct the 
classes through tlie mills. The third, who has had immediate 
charge of the work, had been a collegiate teacher in earlier 
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years and had spent the last few years in engineering and 
technical work. 

The class spends one week in tlie Pittshurgli district, three 
in the Cleveland district and two and one half at Worcester, 
Mass, To complete the course requires .six and one half weeks 
of intensive study and application on the part of the men. 
All traveling expenses arc paid Ijv Ihc Company and a daily 
allowance is made for living expenses, 

Each class has been organized by the secretary of the 
Training Coarse Committee, About a jnonlh before the date 
set for the beginning of a class, the secretary would write to 
the several department heads of the Company requesting 
them to appoint a definite iiuiiiber of jneii from their respective 
departments for this particular class. Each departmetit liead 
would in turn call upon his lieutenants for candidates, and 
in a week or so a class of about twelve men would be organized. 
About seven such classes have takeji the course each year. 
The twelve men, constituting a class arc purposely chosen 
from different parts of the United States, and from various 
departments. Ordinarily there have been aboiil; two men from 
the Operating Department, one frojn the Accounting, one 
from the Order Department, and eight from the Sales Depart¬ 
ment, In genera] these men cliiTev widely in ago, experience 
and capabilities. The close association, tor six and oiic-half 
weeks, of .such a diversified group of men, is in itself a'liberal 
education. 

When the men are first notified of their appointment to a 
given class most of them anticipate the work with dread and 
some have tried to have their appointment postponed, having 
heard exaggerated reports of the training being/ unpleasant 
ami the work difficult. On the other hand, a few have eagerly 
sought the opportunity of taking the course and liave wel¬ 
comed the summons when it came. But before the cud of the 
first week of the course every man vvith scarcely an exception 
has slated that he was glad he came and that lie would not 
have missed it for anything. 

In most cases the moment a man is selected to take this 
course of training he assumes a new line of thought. The 
very fact that he is chosen to be specially trained gets him 
out of the rut of every day happenings in his sphere of activity. 
It is either a mark of appreciation for past efforts or the 
belief that he can become a more .valuable man. In cither case 
it is now for him to show whether or not he can measure up to 
the opportunity. With this in mind he begins the training with 
a different mental attitude from that which he held toward 
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his regular work day after day, and for these reasons the effect 
of sending a man to diffcrciit cities to be trained may be well 
wortli the cost, In cither case the man’s selection as being 
capable of absorbing an intensive course of instruction is, a 
mark of disLinction whicli has its effect even on those who 
arc apparently callous to such influences. 

Tiic first dc\sirc of the average man is to make good and 
having been selected for a special course which involves the 
use of his l)rains as well as those of his ol)seiving powers he 
goes to tlie new task in a receptive mood. Pie may be a little 
skepticcal as to the ability of anyone teaching liiin more than 
he already knows of his work, but he believes it is up to him 
to learn something new or to explain why he could not do so, 
Thus his mind is more alert than before and being one of a 
clas.s of twelve, all having the same opportunities and study¬ 
ing the same lessons further places the man on his best efforts 
and best behavior. 

The men selected for a given class are given about three 
weeks’ previous notice, and are, at the same time, assigned 
suitable preparatory reading matter. At the appointed time 
they assemble at Pittsburgh, Pa- where they will meet un 
instructor who organizes them into a class and requires them 
to fill out a registration blank. 

Nearly all of tlie first week is taken up in making inspection 
trips through various steel and wire mills in or near Pitts¬ 
burgh, in order to afford the men an opportunity of obtaining 
a general idea of how all our products are made and of the 
work to be talfen up in the course, and also to inspire them with 
a desire to go more thoroughly into the details. 

During the second week the class studies steel making. 
From step to step they learn how the ore is converted into 
pig’ iron, how this is transformed into the several grades of 
steel, and finally how the steel ingot is made into a wire rod. 
During the following week they are taught how the various 
grades and kinds of wire are made from rods. They become 
familiarized with our so-called common products, and with 
the process of manufacture. During the balance of the course 
they are shown and taught how 'wire is given special treat¬ 
ments in order to secure certain desired properties and to 
avoid cei’tain other harmful properties; how the wire is 
tested, and how it is fabricated into the various commodities, 
common and special, made by the Company—such as woven 
wire fencing, wire nails, wire rope, electrical wires ajid cables 
and so on. 

The real work of the course, it will be observed, begins 
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with the second week, after the men have become fairly well 
acquainted with each other, and with the work to be covered. 
Each day’s work from then on (except on Saturdays) is 
divided into four periods; a forenoon mill inspection trip, 
a noon-day lecture and discussion, an afternoon quiz and 
evening’ recreation and study. 

Each morning the class, under the guidance of an instructor 
and one or two mill foremen, is taken slowly through some 
one, mill where the students witness the details of the process 
involved in making some one product or some group of closely 
related products, about which they studied the evening before; 
the making of rope wire, for example. 

In this manner the men are given every opportunity of 
making a detailed study of all essentia! materials, processes 
and mill equipments. This systematic method of making 
mill inspection trips is very tiiiich more effective than the old 
way of .sending the men alone into the mill to wander about 
aimlessly. 

Just before, or after, the midday lunch, the mill superinten¬ 
dent, or department expert, will carefully review the morning's 
^vork, and afford the men an opportunity of asking questions 
and entering a general discussion. During the latter part of 
each afternoon, another instructor subjects the members of the 
class to a searching quiz, which helps greatly to organize the 
knowledge of the day's work, and to fix it in tlieir minds. 
Each member of the class is encouraged to answer fundamen¬ 
tal or leading questions, and if he cannot answer, another 
member is given an opportunity on the same question. During 
the session, the instructor clearly settles all important questions 
of doubt and forcibly brings out the salient points of the 
lesson, The fundamental scientific principles are described 
whenever possible. This quiz enables the instructor to deter¬ 
mine very quickly the points which need to be especially 
emphasized, and it soon indicates to him the particular men 
who need personal help. It further gwes each man an oppor¬ 
tunity of measuring himself with others wlio have had equal 
privileges with him of study and mill inspection, and it is a 
strong agency to stimulate him to his best efforts. 

At the close of each quiz, a small, specially prepared printed 
booklet, is given to each man, covering the following day’s 
work, and the men are requested to study this thoroughly dur¬ 
ing the evening, even though they may not cJearly understand it 
all, as an aid to the following day’s work. It will be seen that 
the course is laid out on the budget system—a full day being 
devoted to some one subject. The various subjects, each of 
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which is treated in a separate booklet or lesson, are, of course 
taken up in logical order from day to day, proceeding from the 
simple to the more complex, the whole making one complete 
story. 

On several occasions, the class is given regular set lectures 
by department heads. These cover the work being done by 
the Accounting, Order, Transportation and Welfare Depart- 
jnents, and matters pertaining- to the organization as such. 
These are not only enjoyable diversions, but they serve to 
coordinate the activities of the various departments, and to 
bring the whole personnel of the Company into closer touch 
and syrnpathy. 

STUDENT RECORD 

SHORT TRAINING COURSE 

Name in full, John Doe 

TIome Address, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Business Address, Chicago, Ill. 

Present Occupation, Fence Dept. 

Class No. . Date Started, July 30, 191 , Date Finished, Sept. 13, 

■ 191 . V 

Age, Years. 36. Nationality, American 

Employed by Company, 9 years. Married or Single, Married. 

Departments employed in during service, Sal^ Dept, 

Education — Common School, 10 years. 

High School, 2 years. 

Technical School, Name.years 

Teclinical Course taken.Degree (if any). 

Practical Experience in Mills, Shops or Laboratories. 

Remarks; A large, line appearing fellow, pleasing appearance and per¬ 
sonality, clear tliinker, independent and above board, A fine character 
and natural leader of men. Was greatly interested in and much benefited 
by the course, 

Examination Grades 

1st week 2d week 3dweelc 4th week Sthweelt 6th week 7th week Average 


G. G 

E — 

V. G. V. G, — 


Observed Characteristics 

Enthusiasm 

E 

Personality E 

Energy 

E 

Approach E 

Ambition 

E 

General Knowledge, V. G 

Thoroughness 

V. G. 

General Ability E 


(E, means Excellent, V. G., Very Good. G, Good. F, Fair, P, Poor) 

Five writteji examinations are giveiij usually on Saturday 
mornings and at the close of the course, one whole day is 
devoted to a general oral review of the completed course, 
The weekly examinations cover the work of the week, No 
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catch questions are asked, only ten ov twelve fimclanicntal 
questions, These examinations arc conducted on the honor 
system, They have given oiiv men more concern than all else 
and have constituted one of the strongest incentives to dili¬ 
gent study. The jiapers are carefully reviewed iiud graded, 
and they help to make up the (inal report of each man, simi¬ 
lar to the one shown. Copies of this report are .sent to those 
officials of onr Company who arc directly intere.sted. 

In all our work we have attempted to do tlnee things 
thoroughly. First, to train the men to ihhk sira'ujhi in the 
conception and application of essential fundamentals; second, 
to impart some information and specific technique to each 
man in his own line, and finally to give to all a more intelligent 
idea of the Company business as a whole. 

While it is an intensive course of study, the w'orlc has been 
so laid out and is so handled as to require a iniiiimuni amount 
of time and effort on the part of the student. And while a 
great majority of the men are wholly unu.sed to study or to 
close application at the time they enter the cour.se, they do, 
in spite of these seeming handicaps, acquire a surprising 
amount of useful knowledge, even in so short a period as six 
and one-half weeks, 

The limiting of the course to six and one-half wcelcs in¬ 
stead of being a disadvantage has proved to he a beueftt, 
and here the element of psychology comes in. With a long 
course there would be no particular .incentive to finish the 
lesson today. There is always a tomorrow, and it Ls a long 
time to the end of the course. 

Limiting the course to six oiid one-half weeks changes 
this attitude completely. Here is a certain definite number of 
lessons to be learned in a niucli shorter period, and evidently 
there is no time to be lost or wasted- The necessity for crowd¬ 
ing in a full course in .a given time, and that a short one, puts 
the student on his mettle and shows him the need of concen¬ 
trating his mind on the course, All else must wait till this is 
done. 

As to the resulting benefits both to the men and to the 
Company, they are many. Aside from the direct result of a 
greatly increased useful knowledge of the technique of the 
business, they are given a broadened view point and a 
quickened interest in their work. The free exchange of views 
during the course acquaints many for the first time with the 
difficulties which men in other departments have to overcome. 
This new knowledge is conducive to better team work and 
'makes the men less critical. The course stimulates self con- 
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lidence, loyalty and good fellowship. It enables aiir salesman 
to take an afiinnative positive attitude towards his prospective 
customers not possible for one who does not actually know 
what he is talking about. He is in a position to advise his 
customers as to kinds or grades of materials which should be 
used for certain purposes or processes. In the minds of many 
it has created a new and wholesome re.spect for real know¬ 
ledge ; it has clearly brought out the difference between facts 
and opinions. In conversation and correspondence the men 
fairly bubble over with enthusiasm and with confidence in their 
ability to discuss steel and wire matters. The one great regret 
of the older men who have taken the course is that they 
were not given this opportunity earlier in life, 



VOCATIONAL TESTS FOR RETAIL SALESWOMEN 


By Elsie Osciiuin, A.Pj., Barnard College, Coloniliiu University 


The purpose of this investigation was to obtain, if possible, 
a vocational correlation for sales ability of the lower grade, 
particularly of that type found in a retail departnieut store. 

The subjects oi the expeviment were a group of eighteev\ 
saleswomen in one of the largest department stores of New 
York City, who formed a class in salcsniaiiship. These women 
had all been selling for an appreciable length of lime and had 
been chosen for instruction by their respective Ijuycrs because 
of the promise they showed in their work. They were em¬ 
ployed in various departments of the store, linings, veilings, 
notions, art embroidery, infants’ wear, dresses, waists, under¬ 
wear, liandkerchiefs, etc., and received salaries that (including 
commission) varied from $16.00 to $8.00 per week. 

The group was tested with a list of thirteen tests, eleven 
of which were standard tests. Two were devised by the ex¬ 
perimenter, and were based upon a similar test nsed hy Miin- 
sterberg' upon salesmen. 

The standard tests were 

1. Trabue Completion-scale A 6. Substitution 

2. Number Checking 7. Color Naming 

3. Opposites 8. Hard Directions 

4. Mixed Relations 9. Knox Cube 

5. Verb Object 10. Cancellation 

11. Association-Kent-Rosanofl; 

The new tests were rearrangements tests, Two lists^—one 
of animals, the other of cities—were presented, with however 
the letters of the word in each case in random order, thus, 
slfiinlc-snkuk, Bombay-yabmbo, The lists were arranged in an 
order of increasing difficulty and the group instructed to re¬ 
construct the words, passing regularly down the list, hut skip¬ 
ping any word that presented too great difficulty. They were 
limited to ninety seconds for each list and were informed as 
to whether it was animals or cities they were to look for. 

yBnitt, H, E. jToijrMol of Applied Psychology, Sept., 1017, 
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Rearrangement Tests 


Animals Cities 


snkiilc 

skunk 

yabmbo 

Bombay 

niol 

lion 

sarip 

Paris 

rede 

deer 

Indono 

London 

terei 

tiger 

tosbon 

Boston 

bai'ze 

zebra 

Icsnaas 

Kansas 

seiwae 

weasel 

gabdda 

Bagdad 

bnsio 

bison 

beuqca 

Quebec 

leum 

mule 

tyor 

Troy 

seomu 

mouse 

latcatuc 

Calcutta 

shroc 

horse 

eaghioc 

Chicago 

goroanlca 

kangaroo 

tnotrne 

Trenton 

delopra 

leopard 

kamwe 

Newark 

haplcnte 

elephant 

bylana 

Albany 

kmyeon 

monkey 

Ibnire 

Berlin 

duonh 

hound 

revdne 

Denver 

ycteoo 

coyote 

nanpaolsi 

Annapolis 

fqriurse 

sqi.irrcl . 

tnosuho 

Houston 

kunmpchi 

chipmunk 

remitlabo 

Baltimore 

rotligala 

alli^tor 

tormlean 

Montreal 

laglroi 

gorilla 

sbucouml 

Columbus 

tinram 

martin 

satleet 

Seattle 

letLru 

turtle 

fatrdohr 

Hartford 

clreoicdo 

^ crocodile 

dartpinod 

Portland 

peatnole 

antelope 

rlmdonhc 

Richmond 


The 1 ‘ciiiainclcr of the tests, except color-naming and Knox 
Cube, were given as group tests and in orthodox fashion, the 
time limit being that of the first subject finished for all but 
the Trabttc Completion, for whicli four minutes were allowed. 
In the association test everyone was permitted to complete the 
hundred associations. Color naming and Knox Cube were 
given to each member of the group individually, The group 
was tested over a period of six weeks, at ten o’clock in the 
morning. 

Seven objective ratings of each member of the group were 
obtained, These were 

1. Buyer’s estimate. The buyer under whom each girl 
worked and who was personally well acquainted with her 
work was visited and asked to construct a scale of sales ability 
and to locate the girl upon it. The scale was made by asking 
the buyer to place at i the best salesgirl he had ever known, 
at 5 the poorest, at 3 one midway between the extremes, and at 
2 and 4 women between 1 and 3 and 3 and 5 respectively. Then 
he was asked to compare the girl in question with the people 
on the scale and to locate her by this comparison. The group 
was then arranged in order of merit according to the positions 
of the individuals upon these scales. 
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Tliii acciuacy of this final order is somewhat doLi()tfLil, inas- 
nuich as the varying tempers and tenii)erameiit.s of some four¬ 
teen buyers, their anCagonism to, interest in, or iiitlifFerencG to 
the experiment and the experimenter, and their varying stand¬ 
ards of sales-al)ility malcc for many sources of eri'or, especially 
when an attempt is made to render their divers judgments into 
a homogeneov\s whole. 

2, Salary. The group was ranked according tn salary, This 
ranking is not as valuable as at first glance it may seem to be, 
inasmuch as length of service, age and department are as 
potent wage determinants as actual sales ability, 

3, Teacher’s ranking for salesmansftili. This ranking was 
jnade by the teacher of the salesmanship class at the end of the 
six. weeks course, during-which time the teacher had seen tlie 
group every day. It was the result of her knowledge, through 
actual observation, of their selling on the floor, her observa¬ 
tion of their class performance, of an examination given by 
her at the close of the course, and of a detailed report sub¬ 
mitted to her by the buyer and section manager of each 
woman. 

4. Ranking for General Intelligeiice by the teacher, 

5. Average ranking. The average of the ranks in salary, 
and buyer',? and teacher's estimate of sales ability was cal¬ 
culated and the group arranged in an order of merit accord¬ 
ing to this average position. 

6, General raiing. At the time of testing each woman was 
interviewed and her age, education, nationality, i.e,, whether 
native or foreign born, selling experience, period of em[)loy- 
inent in her present position, weekly salary, a\'erage weekly 
conimi.s,sions, and the department in which she worked, 
were ascertained. This information was placed upon a card, 
one for each woman, together with her rating for salesman¬ 
ship and intelligence by the teacher and for salesmanship alone 
by the buyer. These cards were submitted to thirty-seven 
students of a graduate course in Advertising and Selling at 
Columbia University with instructions to arrange the cards in 
an order of merit, judging each girl for her sales ability on the 
basis of all tlie information on each card. 

7. The seventh, called Selected Group Judgment, is a refine¬ 
ment of the sixth. ,Of the group of thirty-seven student.? 
twenty-two had had experience in either hiring or handling 
sales people or had actually been salesmen themselves, fifteem 
had had absolutely no experience whatsoever. These fifteen 
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were eliminated and nn average ranking for each saleswoman 
obtained from the jiulgments of the smaller selected group. 

The value of these seven measurements varies. By far the 
most valid, it would seem, are the teacher’s judgments of 
the group, based as it is on an all round and fairly intimate 
knowledge of all the subjects. Its value is further confirmed by 
tlie fact that it shovvs a correlation of only +.28 with the 
judgments for geneial intelligence, which indicates that it was 
somethingother than general intelligence itself uponwhich abil¬ 
ity to sell was judged. That this other somctlhng was a (luality 
recognized by the teacher and buyer in common and may 
therefore be inferred to be actual sales ability is evidenced 
by the fact that the coefficient of correlation between the 
teacher's judgment of sales ability and the buyers' was +.43. 

The teacher's judgment of intelligence is valid, of course, 
and interesting, but is not so valuable for the purposes of 
this experiment, The reasons for the unreliability of salary 
and buyers' estimates have ah-eady been discussed and iieea 
not be repeated. The average rank, composite that it is, of 
salary, buyers' estimates and teacher’s judgment of sales abil¬ 
ity strikes a point somewhere between the invalidity of the 
first two measurements and the accuracy of the last. 

The last two measurements and particularly that of the 
selected group present a more truly composite picture than the 
average ranking. They are based on a complete sales history 
of each individual, are made by fairly competent judges, and 
may be considered of equal value with tlie teacher’s judgment 
of salesmanship, with which indeed the sixth correlates +,86 
and the seventh +.89. The two judgments—teacher’s and 
group—supplement and correct each other, for what the one 
gains by personal knowledge is equalled in the other by the 
added accuracy and freedojn from errors of individual judg¬ 
ments which group averages give. 

The scores made in the thirteen tests were ranked for each 
test and correlated with the seven objective ratings by the 
Spearman formula.* Table I below presents the coefficients of 
correlation between performance in these tests and actual 
sales ability as indicated by the seven objective methods of 
ascertaining it. 

The correlations of the tests with the buyers’ estimates and 
with salary indicate for the most part a chance relationship 
and are consequently not significant. Some such results were 
to have been expected from the unreliability of both methods 

^ Used througliout in the experiment. 
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of estimation, Individuality of association alone shows a rela¬ 
tively high positive correlation with these t^vo^ -[-.53 with the 
hqyers’'judgment and -t-,57 with salary. 

The other measurements, in which wc seem justified in 
placing a greater degree of confidence, show coefficients whose 
general character is much higher and positive. The average 
ranking of course produces a coelficicnt that is not so low 
as salary and buyer coefficients and not so high as that ob¬ 
tained from the teacher's estimate. It is an interesting and 
pertinent fact worthy of note here, that, wliercas the group 
judgment is fairly liigh throughout, in almost every case cor¬ 
relation with the new order obtained from the selected group 
raised the coefficients to a marked degree. 

If from the tests we select those which gave the six highest 
correlations for the teacher's judgment of sales ability, those 
which gave the five highest for intelligence and also those 
which gave the five highest for selected group judgment, 
average the rankings of each of these groups and correlate 
these averages with their respective itieasuremcnts we obtain 
a group which correlates with sales ability as judged by 

the teacher and a slightly different group which correlates 
+.69 with sales abilily as judged by the selected group, 
Three tests of these two groups are identical for botli groni)s, 
—mixed relations, opposites, and rearrangement of animals. 
AVheii the average ranks of these three tests Avere ranked and 
correlated with the ranks obtained from nii average of the 
teacher’s judgment for sales ability and that of the selected 
group a coefficient of .62 was obtained. The team for intelli¬ 
gence gives a coefficient of .75. See Table 2, 

TABLE 3. 

Judgment Correlations. 



Teacher 


General 

Sel, 

Salary 

SalcB. 

Intell. 

Average 

Rating 

Group 

Buyer. 24 

.‘13 

—.01 

.76 

.67 

.47 

Salary. 

.20 

.02 


.28 

.19 

Teacher S. 


.28 

.73 

,86 

,89 

Teacher I. 



.3-1 

.68 

,77 

Averaue. 




.88 

,7-1 

General Rating .,, 





,97 


The evidence throughout the experiment seems to indicate 
that the type of sales ability called for in a retail department 
store is a fairly measureablc function in terms of mental tests, 
Avith which it .shows a definite tendency to correlate positively. 
Vocational selection may very well be made upon the evi- 
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dence of performance in such tests, and our results point to 
three in particular,—mixed relations, opposites and rearrange¬ 
ment of animals—which may be used with an accuracy of -\-.62 
in such selection, Of course the group used in this experh 
inent is too small for the absolute values obtained in correla¬ 
tion to have any binding significance, but the direction, at 
least, in which these values i)oint, is unmistakable and indi¬ 
cates that the field of retail salesmanship is one open to much 
profitable investigEition by the vocational psychologist. 



OBSCURITIES IN VOTING UPON MEASURES DUE 
TO DOUBLE-NEGATIVE^ 


By Eleanor Rowland We^ihridge and Edgar R, Means 


Ill the Oregon election of November 7, 1916, a curious vote 
was registered by the people. Although the negroes have had 
the vote in the U. S. A, since the Federal Amendment giving 
them that privilege in 1865, the state constitution of Oregon, 
denying them that rights has never been anicndecl to conform 
with the Federal law. There are not many negroes in Oregon, 
and there is no more race feeling than in any northern state, 
The negro votes freely at elections without intimidation of 
any Idnd. Since November 1912, the negro woman has also 
enjoyed that privilege, But in the 1916 election an attempt 
to repeal the restriction against the negro vote, which existed 
only on paper, and give him the formal state right which he 
already had in reality, failed. Despite the negro vote on the 
measure, despite the fact that its passage was considered a 
foregone conclusion, and despite the surprise on the part of 
most of the voters at finding that this inconsistency existed 
in the Oregon constitution, a negative vote was registered by 
a small majority, and the negro remains deprived of voting 
rights by the state constitution, although he still votes un¬ 
molested as before. 

The outcome of the vote on this measure occasioned con¬ 
siderable comment, because of the uselessness of the negative 
vote, and the difficulty in interpreting the state of mind which 
lay behind such a failure to see the issue clearly. The gen¬ 
erally accepted explanation was, however, that the voter had 
been confused as to whether he was voting on his convictions 
that the negro should or should not be deprived of the vote, 
or whether he was voting on a measure repealing the restric¬ 
tion against him. It could readily be possible that a voter 
would vote “No” meaning, “I do not believe in restrictions 
against negroes,” whereas his ” No ” would really register 
against the removal of the restriction. The general surprise 
of the voting public upon the outcome indicated clearly that it 

^From the Psychological Laboratory of Reed College,' Portland, 
Oregon. 
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represented no body of opinion, and that it was probably 
largely accidental. 

Another measure on the same ballot was the “Anti-Coni- 
piilsory Vaccination" law. This was a hotly contested measure, 
in which the doctors and educated classes in general were 
ranged on one side against enthusiastic vaccination fighters on 
the other, backed by certain faith healing sects. The law was 
passed repealing the former compulsory vaccination law, but 
many of the voters protested afterwards that they had voted 
exactly opposite to their convictions. Their "Yes” meant to 
them, "Yes, I believe in compulsory vaccination” whereas it 
had registered, on the contrary, "Yes" to the repeal of the 
compulsion. 

Other examples might be cited in recent elections, such as 
the recent vote against Woman Suffrage in Ohio. An act 
of legislature, known as the Reynolds Act, had given the 
women the right to vote for presidential electors. A referen¬ 
dum brought the matter again before the voters, So indignant 
were many of the suffragists against the calling of a refer¬ 
endum, and so much was said against it, that there was con¬ 
fusion on the part of the voter, as to whether he was voting 
"No" against having a referendum, or "Yes” for the ap¬ 
proval of the Reynolds Act. The success of the referendum, 
and the failure of the act were laid by many to this confusion 
of the issue. 

Such being the state of affairs in various elections, it was 
decided to test the matter in the psychology Jaboratojy. 

As a preliminary, 16 propositions were taken, and expressed 
in 6 different ways; simple affirmative, simple negative (with 
a word like prohibit), simple negative (with the word not), 
double negative (with words not prohibit), double negative 
(with prohibit prohibit), and double negative (with not not). 
These various farms were supposed to cover the ways that 
negatives, in either an open or disguised form, are made use 
of oil ballots, Thus a measure that “ minors shall not he 
allowed to smoke," that "minors shall be prohibited from 
smoking" are both single negatives; that "minors shall not 
be prohibited from smoking,” that " it is prohibited to pro¬ 
hibit minors from smoking" and that "minors shall not be 
forced not to smoke" are all substantially double negatives. 
Ninety-six such propositions were tried- upon 4 members of 
an experimental class. The measures were read, and the 
length of the interval between the time the experimenter fin¬ 
ished reading and the moment the subject registered his vote 
was recorded. The subjects were given the list twice, and an 
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average of the time intervals was taken. The latter were as 
follows; 

1. Simple affirmative, 1.7 sec. 

2. Single negative (prohibit, etc.), 3.0 sec. 

3. Single negative (not), 3.7 sec. 

4. Double negative (not prohibit), 6.4 scc. 

5. Double negative (prohibit prohibit), 8,23 sec. 

6. Double negative (not not), 8.25 sec. 

This result was merely an indication of the increase in 
difficulty in passing a judgment. We wished however to get 
votes based, upon convictions, in whicli the ballots would 
be cast as nearly as possible as they are in reality, and in 
which we could measure the variation in the vote due to the 
introduction of negatives in the statement. 

We therefore prepared two printed ballots upon which were 
ten measures of general interest to the voters of Portland. 
On the first ballot the ten measures were worded affirma¬ 
tively and set up in the form of an ordinary ballot, On the 
second ballot the same ten nieasiircs were so worded as to 
contain negatives in varying numbers. Every elTort was made 
to approximate as nearly as possible actual voting conditions.. 
The subjects to be tested were given the first ballot, and 
required to vote according to their convictions on each of the 
ten measures. At a later time they were given the second 
ballot, and asked to vote according to their convictions again, 
emphasizing the fact that they were to express the same atti¬ 
tude toward the measure in both cases. If they had changed 
their minds on the way they wished to vote, they were asked 
to ’indicate this in the margin, hut the marked ballot was to 
indicate an identical point of view fts regards the measure in 
question, . Nothing was said about tha presence of negatives 
or the purpose of the experiment, but the subjects were merely 
asked to sign their names to the two ballots. The method per¬ 
mitted group experimentation, and the ballots were submitted 
to seven classes. This included two college classes, three 
business college classes, one class of Y. M. C. A. students, and 
one class of high school students. Because of the necessity 
of having exactly the same groups give their time to the ex¬ 
periment on two different days, it was.impossible to add to 
these the groups of business men and of day laborers which 
we had hoped to include. The groups included men and 
women (since Oregon women are voters) and the voters 
ranged from 18 to 27 years of age. 
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Simple Affirmative Statement 

Name . Date . 

Instructions: Please write your name ant! date on the appropriate 
blank's nhcivc. Vote your eonviclions on the following measures, regard¬ 
less of whetlier you think they are now iawi or not. Plea. 5 e vote 
without consiilt'iition with others. 

Mark X af!cr the word Yes or No, according to your convictions, 
at the left hand side of the page and under each measure. 

1. CoMTUI-SOIlY iMlLITARY TRAINING. PURI’OSE.—To [irOVidc for 
tliree years of compulsory military training for every able-hoclicci 
citizen (male) of llie Uiiilcd Stales, between the ages of 21 and 27 
years. Vote Yes or No. 

Yes. 

No. 

2 . Direct I'i ection of ^UK^;ll^ENT. Purrose. —An anicndnicnt to the 
ConstiLution nf the U. S. providing for the election of President and 
Vice-Pi'c.sidciit by direct vote of the people. Vole Yes or No, 

Yes.. 

No... 

3. Emuai. SuFFRAnic Amendment. Puri-ose,—A n amendment to the 
Coiistilutioii of the United States providing for the extension of the 
right of political suffrage to women on the same terms as now en¬ 
joyed by men. Vote Yes or No. 

Ye.s. 

No. 

4. Amendment to Control Manufacture and Sale of Alcoholic 
Liquors. Puki'OSK. —An anicndmcnt to the Constitution of the State 
of Oregon providing for the regulated manufacture and sale of four 
per cent alcoholic liquors. Vote Yes or No. 

Yes. 

No. 

5 . Universal Eight Hour Working Day. Purpose. —To provide 
for an eight hour working day for both men and women in ali in¬ 
dustries ill Oregon, Vote Yes or No. 

Yes. 

No. 

6 . Foun Cent Fare. Purpo.se. —A municipal ordinance initiated 
by the people of the city of Portland, providing that all common 
carriers doing business in the said city of Portland shall be required 
to provide four cent service for transportation from one section of the 
city to another. Vote Yes or Nb. 

Yes. 

No. 

7 . Cai'ital Punishment, Purpose. —To provide for the re-estab¬ 
lishment of the death penalty in the'State of Oregon as a punishment 
for the crime of murder in the first degree. Vote Yes or No. 

Yc.s. 

No. 
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8. Sailing Pmvilecxs. Pukpose.—^A n act permitting American citi¬ 
zens to sail only on ships flying the American flag. Vote Yes or No, 

Yes. 

No. 


g, Ship Armament, Purpose. —To authorize the arming of Ameri¬ 
can ships engaged in foreign trade. Vote Yes or No, 

Yes... 

No. 

10. Municipal Electric Plant. Purpose.—A bill referred to the 
people of Portland by the Commissioners of said city, providing for 
the purcliasc or construction of a municipal light and power plant and 
refusing all further franchises to private companies. Vote Yes or No. 

Yes. 

No. 


Complex Negative Statement 
Name .. Date , 

Instructions,— Fill out blanks above. 

Vote your convictions as voted before. If you desire to change your 
vote as cast before, please indicate such change by crossing om the 
number at the beginning of the measure so changed. Thus, 

1, Anti-Compulsory Miutarv Training. Purpose, —To provide 
that an able-bodied male citizen of the United States over the age of 
27 years, shall not he prohibited from eiijoyhig the rights and privi¬ 
leges of citizenship who shall not have had three years of military 
training. Vote Yes or No. 

Yes. 

No. 

2 , Direct Election of President. Purpose. —An amendnient to the 
Constitution of the United States abolishing the provision of the 
Constitution prohibiting the President and Vice-President from being 
elected by direct vote of the people. Vote Yes or No. 

Yes. 

No. 


3 . Equal Suffrage Amendment. Purpose. —An amendment to the 
CoiislituHon of the United Slates providing that all the rights of poli¬ 
tical suffrage now enjoyed by men, shall not be prohibited to women. 
Vote Yes or No- 

Yes. 

No.. 

4, Amendment for Conteiolled Manufacture and Sale of Alco¬ 
holic Liquors. Purpose, —To amend that section of the Constitution 
of the State of Oregon, prohibiting the manufacture and sale of alco¬ 
holic liquors, by prohibilmg the Stale of Oregon from prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of four per cent malt liq.uors. Vote Yes or No. 

Yes. 

No. 
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5. Universal Eight Hour Day. Purpose.—To abolish the law 
abolishing' the law prohibiting an employer from employing labor in 
the Slate of Oregon for more than eight hours per day, Vote Yes or 
No. 

Yes. 

No. 

6 . Four Cent Fare. Purpose, —A municipal ordinance initiated by 
the people of the city of Portland, to abolish the ordinance of the city 
of Portland prohibiting the Commissioners of the city from requiring 
all common carriers doing business in the city to charge a four cent 
fare. Vote Yes or No. 

Yes. 

No. 

7 . Capital Punishment. Purpose. —An act to abolish that section 
of the Constitution of the State of Oregon abolishing the death penalty 
as a punishment for murder in the first degree. Vote Yes or No. 

Yes. 

No. 

8 . Sailing Privileges. Purpose, —An act to prohibit Congress 
from - prohibiting the President from requiring American citizens 
sailing for foreign countries to take passage on ships flying the Ameri¬ 
can flag. Vote Yes or No, 

Yes.... 

No. 

g. Ship Armament. Purpose, —^An act repealing the law abolishing 
that enactment of Congress which prohibits the arming of ships en¬ 
gaged in foreign trade. Vote Yes or No. 

Yes. 

No. 


10 . Municipal Electric Plant. Purpose. —A Bill referred to the 
people of the city of Portland by the Commissioners of said city, pro¬ 
viding for the purchase or construction of a municipal light and power 
plant, and repealing the law prohibiting the Commissioners from refus¬ 
ing franchises to private companies. Vote Yes or No. 

Yes. 

No. 

The table shows the number in each group experimented 
on; the percentage of confusion (by which we mean that the 
vote on the second ballot contradicts the vote on the first) 
on each of the ten phrasings for each group and fhe average 
percentage for each group as well as for each measure from 
aJ) groups. 

The table indicates that on no measure was the percentage 
of confusion in the second vote less than 12, and the lowest 
average obtained from any group was 28. Too much impor¬ 
tance should not be attached to the variation in confusion in 
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Percentage of confusion by groups AvcM age pcrcent- 
on each measure Jigir in each group 


12345678^10 


College stiidoiits 

(fid subjects),. . . 30 17 12 18 51 34 17 33 42 2.0 28 

High School stu¬ 
dents (22 sub¬ 
jects). 31 36 13 59 45 45 13 50 31 31 35 

Preparatory stu¬ 
dents (21 sub¬ 
jects) Y.M.C, A, 23 28 47 42 57 57 38 47 47 28 41 

Dcslness College 
students (107 

subjects). 46 54 36 45 63 57 42 54 34 45 47 

Average percentage- 

all groups. 35 37 28 36 56 48 30 47 37 36 

the clirt'ereut groups of subjects, liccausc of the sutallncss oE 
the groups, and neither can vve attach too much to the raiilciug 
of the different measures, since the range of percentages is 
so large that another set of samples would doubtless show 
wide fluctuation. The main value of the investigation, in 
our judgment, is the evidence that varied groups of voter.s are 
confused by the negative statements of a nicasurc, Our con¬ 
clusion is of coiir.'je based on the ussiimjition that all con¬ 
fusion was caused by the presence of negatives on the second 
ballot, and that the voters vememheved their vote on the first 
ballot. Since the measures on the first ballot were stated as 
simply as possible, and the experimenter made every possible 
efliort both by answering questions and making suggestions, 
to make the meaning of all the measures clear, we feel that 
this assumption is justified. 

The obvious recommendation, after such an experiment is, 
that the clauses on a ballot, stating the purpose of a incasure, 
should be stated affirmatively. To the argument that a nega¬ 
tive statement confuses both sides equally, and therefore its 
influence is negligible, we would answer, that this reduces 
the vote to a chance rather than an intelligent vote, and further¬ 
more, if gives an advantage to the NO vote, because of the 
well recognized tendency to vote No when in any doubt 
about the measure. 

In closing, I will illustrate this recommendation by an ex¬ 
ample. In 1914 a vote was cast in Oregon on the Eight Hour 
Law for Women. Since'the object was to /yrohibit the em¬ 
ployment of women for more than eight hours, it would have 
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been easy to so word the ballot. This might have aroused 
in the voter an antagonism against a more than eight hour day, 
and the protest might have expressed itself in a No vote, which 
would however have registered against the voter’s convictions, 
since to prohibit the employment of women more than eight 
hours, clejnanded a Yes vote. Many votes on the proliibition 
measure have been so confused. 

The purpose as stated however was "To amend sections— 
and—of Lord’s Oregon Laws, so as to limit the hours of labor 
for female workers, etc." In this way, the affirmative idea 
was emphasized, instead of tlie negative idea of prohibiting 
something, and the conviction YES, for the measure meant 
an affirnlative vote, and vice-versa. By this means, we believe, 
the actual convictions of the voting.population were registered 
at the polls, 



A DRAWING COMPLETION TEST 


By Rudolf Pintner aiul Hehdeht A, Toops, Olu'o Slate University, 


The completion test has long been a favorite test of intelli¬ 
gence, and it has proved itself of great value, The under¬ 
lying idea of any completion test is that the siil)jc.ct shall 
supply some part wlilch has been omitted and which is essen¬ 
tial to the whole. Ebbinghaiis seems to have been the first 
to have made use of the completion test idea as applied to 
language ajid since his time the language completion test has 
developed considerably and has proved to be one of our 
most valuable tests. The most notable extension of the lan¬ 
guage completion test is the series of completion test language 
scales devised by Trabtie.^ Binet seems to have been the first 
to have used the completion test idea as applied to [pictures, 
using it in the test of "Missing Parts” in the Binct-Simoii 
Scale, Evidently this test proved a useful one, because it has 
been retained in all the revisions and niodifications of the 
Binet Scale, The picture completion test converted into a 
performance test is found in ITcaly’s Picture Completion 
Test,^ J'lere the response of the subject is limited by the 
number of blocks provided with the lest, whereas in language 
completion tests the response of the subject is limited only by 
the extent of his vocabulary. 

The Test 

We have attempted to use the picture completion test idea 
for group testing. The response of the subject is in this case 
drawing the missiug part of the picture, and it is for this 
reason that we have, called it a Drawing Completion Test. 

No language is required in performing the test. Further¬ 
more, language is unnecessary in giving the test, althougli it 
will of course be used in giving the test to hearing English- 
speaking children. Because the language factor is eliminated 
in this test, it should prove very useftil for foreign or deaf 
subjects, 

'Trabiie, M. R, Completion Test Language Scales. Tcachci's Col- 
leQi’ Couiyibulions ia Educatiou. No. 77, igi6, pp. 118. 

"Healy, W. and Feniald, G. M. Tests for Practical Mental Classi¬ 
fication. Psychological Monographs, No. s^j, ipn, and also, Pintner, 
R, and Anderson, M. M.—^The Picture Completion Test, hdiic. 
Psych. Mouogrnphs, No. 20 , Warwick and York, 1517 , 
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Figure 1 shows the test as originally planned. It consists 
ol 25 pictures each of which lacks an essential part, We 
attempted as far as possible to have the pictures so constructed 
that an essential part should be missings that is, a part without 
which the picture would not be complete. The missing part 
should not he something that might very well be in the picture, 
but does not form an essential part of it. For examj)le. Pic¬ 
ture No. 17, is an example of what we consider a poor picture 
inasmuch as the picture is in itself complete, although there 
juight very well be a knife added. The addition of the knife, 
however, is not essential to the unity of the whole. The pic¬ 
ture is a unit as it stands at present. Picture No, 17 is the 
poorest of our group; all the others conform to the principle 
laid down above. 

Presentation of the Test 

The examiner, after distributing the test sheets and warn¬ 
ing the children not to open the sheets until lie gave the signal, 
drew on the blackboard the face of a man similar to Picture 
No. 1, but putting in two eyes and omitting the mouth, He 
then called a child to the blackboard motioning or telling 
the child, according as he was a deaf or hearing child, to 
finish the picture. What is required is obvious at once to all 
children, with the exception of those who are very retarded. 
The signal to begin was then given and the children were 
allowed to work for eight minutes. From previous trials this 
time was found to be adequate for practically every child; it 
is long enough for the older children to study out every picture 
and for the youngest to attempt all those within their ability, 

Method of Scoring 

A score of three points for each correct response was arbi¬ 
trarily decided upon. Partial credits of two and one points 
U’ere giveii for partially correct responses. Each deviation 
from the correct response was noted and recorded as it 
appeared. In this way a scoring guide was compiled; this 
is too lengthy to be printed here. In general it may be said 
that, when the missing part was inserted in the wrong place, 
a score of two was given; and Avhen something else “that 
made sense ” was added to the picture but the missing part 
was omitted, a score of one was given. 

Results 

The children in two hearing schools and in one deaf school 
were tested. Table I gives the percentile scores by age for tlie 
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TABLE I. Percentile Norms rv 

Agk. 





Percentile 

5 

c 

7 

a 

9 

10 

Age 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 Adult 


<14 

68 

68 

70 

74 

74 

74 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

7,4 


43 

56 

63 

«7 

VI 

72 

73 

7'l 

73 

73 

7.3 

V4 

74 


28 

52 

58 

64 

69 

70 

72 

n 

73 

73 

72 

73 

??. 


25 

46 

57 

62 

B7 

OH 

69 

70 

71 

71 

71 

72 

71 

60. 

23 

41 

54 

61 

6S 

bV 

OH 

m 

711 

70 

70 

71 

7n 


18 

38 

57, 

W 

64 

lib 

67 

m 

69 

6A 

m 

69 

69 


16 

34 

50 

ft5 

(V4 

63 

Ob 

67 

6H 

67 

67 

69 

68 

30. 

16 

37, 

47 

62 

Cil 

62 

64 

65 

6G 


6G 

67 

67 


6 

24 

47 

4H 

SV 

bU 

(it 

«2 

63 

63 

6G 

67 

66 

10. 

2 

17 

36 

42 

62 

bti 

67 

60 

60 

5K 

62 

30 

66 

63 

0. 

0 

0 

Q 

2 

2S 

ai 

36 

48 

45 

39 

62 

60 

No. of Cases. 

15 

107 

124 

142 

181 

160 

136 

103 

113 

143 

82 

28 

60 


hearing children. It will be seen that the median (the 50 
percentile) increases rapidly from the lower to the higher 
ages. A distinct increase is present from age 5 to age 9, 
but from age 9 to age 12 the increase in score is only one 
OT two points per age, and from age 12 upwards there is 
no increase in score, It would seem, tlierefore, that the test 
is discriminative from age 5 up to age 9 or, at most, age 12. 
This is also borne out by an inspection of the percentiles; 
from age 5 to' age 9 there is a distinct increase in score between 
any two ages at any percentileabove age 9 the increase at 
any percentile is very slight and in some cases a decrease in 
score is noted. Obviously the test is too easy for children 
above age 10. It does not measitre the differences in ability 
that probably really exist. In the last column of the table, 
the percentiles for 60 adults are given, 'Although these were 
University students, it will be noted that their scores are about 
the same as those of the 15 and 16-year-olds. 

Table II gives the median scores for the deaf children as 

TABLE II. Median Scores of Deaf ano Hearing Children. 



B 

D 

10 

11 

Age 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Deaf. 

,, 19 

40 

33 

36 

46 

51 

51 

59 

62 

HearinK. 

.. 59 

64 

65 

67 

6 B 

69 

6 B 

69 

69 

No. of Deaf. 

4 

13 

7 

15 

26 

24 

10 

16 

23 


compared with the hearing children. The great difference in 
ability which is shown is to be expected, judging from the 
results of other tests of deaf children. The median for the 
deaf does not increase steadily from age to age. The 13 
nine-year-olds are probably above the average ability of nine- 
year-old deaf children, because the median is higher than 
the medians of both the 10- Mid 11-year-olds, The thirteen- 
and fourteen-year-olds have the same median score; more 
cases should be tested at these ages in order to see whether 














TABLE III. Percentage Distribution of Cases Making Perfect Scores on Each Picture, by Ages. 
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13- and 14-year-old ability on this test is the same or not. It 
wonld appe.nr that the test inay be discriminative lor deaf 
children up to age 15 or 16. 

Difficulty of the Pictur'cs 

A-study of the number of children who arc able to insert 
the missing part in each picture will give us a rough order 
of difficulty for the twenty-five pictures. In tlii.s tabulation 
we have only taken into account tlui iminbcr of cliildreii mak¬ 
ing a perfect score on each picture, tliat is, a .score of three, 
No attention was paid to scores of two or one, and therefore 
our order of difficulty will not be accurate when partial scores 
are taken into accovint; it is, however, accurate euovrgh for 
our purposes. Table III gives the percentage of children at 
each age making a perfect score on each picture. The next 
to tlie last column of the table gives the percentages for all 
ages combined; and the last column, the rank in order of 
difificiilLy of the pictures as determined by these percentages. 
It will be noted that some pictures arc passed by a large per¬ 
centage; at all ages; others by a small percentage at all ages and 
others by an increasing percentage from the lower to the 
higher ages. Picture No. 8 is only pa.sscd by 18% of the 
total cases; this is the picture of the hoy with tiie bow, A 
correct response to this calls for a line from the ends of 
the bow back to the hand; this is the only resj)oiisc tliat 
receives full credit. The vast majority of cliildrcn drew a 
straight line from one end of the bow to the other end, which 
response only received a score of two. 

The percentage of children passing each picture gives us 
an order of difficulty for the ewenty-five pictures at each age. 
A correlation of the order of difficulty at each age with the 
order of difficulty for all the children combined will answer the 
question as to whether the order of difficulty at each age is 

roughly the same. The rank of each picture at each age as 

determined by the percentage making a full score was there¬ 
fore calculated, and the ranking at each age correlated with 
order of difficulty for all cases combined with the exception 
of ages 5 and 16 which were omitted because of the small 
number of cases at these two ages. The correlations calcu¬ 
lated according to the formula, 

65D2 

p=l -and converted into r values are; 

n (n*-l) 

Age . 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 

r ,96 .98 .99 .96 ,96 ,96 ,93 .94 ,93 ,90 
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These correlations arc all so high as to justify the use of 
the rank obtained by the total munber of cases for an ar¬ 
rangement of the pictures in order of difficulty. 

A Short Test 

An inspection of Table III shows that there are many 
pictures passed by about the same percentage of casesj which 
means that some pictures liave the same degree of difficulty. 
Pictures of the same degree of difficulty serve merely to 
lengthen the test and do not give any added information as to 
the ability of the individuals tested. It would seem desirable, 
therefore, to throw away a certain number of pictures and 
malce a shorter test, We have constructed a short test of 
ten pictures which we are planning to use as one of a series 
of group tests. 

Usijig the percentages in the "Total” colimrn of Table III 
as our guide, we have chosen the following ten pictures for 


short test: 

Picture Number 

Subject 

Per Cent of Total 
Making Perfect Scores 

2 

Man 

97 

10 

Pump 

90 

7 

Umbrella 

82 

16 

Smoker 

76 

11 

House 

71 

22 

Foot 

57 

14 

Violin 

50 

20 

Elephant 

40 

24 

Bicycle 

36 

8 

Bow and Arrow 

18 


The total percentage of individuals passing these pictures de¬ 
creases gradually from the first to the last indicating that 
the pictures all di/Ter in difficulty. 

These ten pictures, therefore, constitute our shorter Draw¬ 
ing Completion Test, Before re-scoring the papers to obtain 
norms for this shorter test, a simplification in the method of 
scoring was adopted. It was felt that a score of three points 
for each picture allowed the subjective judgment of the scorer 
too much scope. The new method of scoring allows scores of 
2, 1 or 0 and is as follows;— 

Drawing ConiplcHon Test; New Method of Scoring 

A score of 2 for tiie correct thing in the correct place, with 
no attention paid to beauty of drawing. 

A score of 1 if the correct thing is inserted but not in the 
right place. 
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A score oi 0 if tUe missing part has not liceii perceived, 
even altliougli some other non-essential but appropriate part 
is added. 

The emphasis is upon the pcrccf>lion of flic ^ssoilui/ )inssi)ig 
■f>wl; thus, ill Picture No. 24, a line for a chain is considered 
fully as good as any elaborate drawing of links of the chain, 
A difference of opinion is only likely to arise with regard to 
tlie scores of 1 point. The following sainjilcs of wh:it was 
allowed a score of 1 may serve as a guide:— 

Picture Number. 

2. Leg very much out of proportion. Leg unduly curved. 

7. Handle visible through imibrella. Handle going to wrong 

place, Handle not grasped or unduly bent, 

8, String of bow straight, not quite at end.s, curved back, 

outside the iiow, curved like the bow, oi' halt of string 
only. 

10. Handle not at proper place. 

11. Door in wrong place. 

14. Bow at tip of fingers and not grasped. Bow upright or 
down, 

16. Pijie or cigar in mouth, balanced on linger tips, extending 
from mouth to hands. 

20. Two ears, 

22, Toe added at tlie wrong side. 

24. Line for chain not going over sprocket wlicel, one line 
only for half of chain, line from sprocket wheel to 
front wheel. 

It is to be emphasized that no credit was given for the addi¬ 
tion of other things to a picture, even although they might be 
very appropriate, unless the subject added also the e,ssential 
part that is niissing, the credit being given for supplying the 
essential part, 

The total possible score for the ten pictures is 20, The 
median scores for each age are as follows;— 

Age. 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 

Median Score 5 9 12 13 15 16 17 17 17 17 17.5 18 

As in the original test we note again the failure of the test 
to discriminate between the abilities of the older children as 
was to be expected from the percentages passing at each age, 
The correlation between the long and .short test will, of 
course, be high in spite of the slight difference in methods of 
scoring, We have not considered it necessary to calculate 
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con-elatioJis for each age, contenting ourselves with clioosing 
two ages, one fairly low and one fairly high. At age 6 with 
107 cases, the correlation between the long and the short 
tests is .96, and at age 11 with 140 cases, .81. The coefficients 
for the other ages would undoubtedly be near these values. 

The rank in order of difficulty for the ten pictures accord¬ 
ing to the new incthod of scoring differs somewhat from the 
rough raiilcing obtained under the old method when only maxi¬ 
mum score.s were considered. We have calculated for each 
picture the total number of credits made Ijy ail the children 
tested at each age, taking into account botli full and half¬ 
credits, Tills gives us a rank in order of diflicnlty for each 
picture at each age. These total scores and ran):s for each age 
are too lengthy to give here. Taking the average of the rank¬ 
ings for each age (omitting ages 5 and 16) we have a new 
ranking for the ten pictures which can be compared with the 
rough ranking previously obtained. 

Picture No. 2 10 7 11 14 16 22 8 20 24 
Av. Rank,, 1.0 2.7 3.0 3.5 4.9 5.7 7.2 8.4 8.7 9.7 
New Rank.. 123456789 10 

Old Rank.,, 1235746 10 89 

The pictures of the shorter test should be arranged roughly 
in the new order of difficulty. Two or three jninutes is sug¬ 
gested as a time limit; the new test contains only two-fifths as 
many tests as formerly. That time should be taken such that 
ail but the inost backward subjects will have time to attempt 
all ten pictures, 

Conclusions 

The Drawing Completion Test has proved aseful and suit¬ 
able for group testing purposes. It appeals strongly to all 
subjects. The kind of activity demanded is the same sort of 
thing as recpiired by language completion tests and, since 
these latter have been found to correlate highly with tests of 
general intelligence, it may be presumed that the Drawing 
Completion Test will show a fair correlation. Because the use 
of the English language is not required in order to present the 
test or to take the test, it should be particularly useful in the 
testing of foreign subjects, deaf subjects and individuals whose 
language environment has been very much restricted. It 
would seem that the modified shorter form of the test is just as 
adequate as the original longer form. The shorter form would 
certainly be more desirable as one of a group of tests. The 
discriminative value of the test would seem to extend up to 
age eleven or twelve. 



COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING "A PLAN FOR THE 
TECHNICAL TRAINING OF CONSULTING 
PSYCHOLOGISTS^' 

In the preceding issue of this JouunaU we submitted a 
tentative plan for the uniform training of consulting psy¬ 
chologists in the hope that it would arouse a \vicles!)reacl dis¬ 
cussion and ultimately lead to some definite results. Up to 
the present writing a number of communications have been 
received in response to this appeal, from whicli we quote either 
in full or in part. The same topic is also treated more 
extensively in an article by R. M. Ogden iu the present issue 
(pp. 179 ff.), describing “The Training Course for Psycho¬ 
logical Examiners at Cornell University.” In this connection 
we should also call attention to a Note on the American Asso¬ 
ciation of Clinical Psychologists, by its Secretary Pro Tem., 
Mrs, Leta S. HoIIing\YOi'th, in the present issue of this Jour¬ 
nal, p. 194, ill, which the urgency of the problems of training 
consulting psychologists is forcibly demonstrated, It is hoped 
that the generous response received thus far will stimulate 
others to continue the discussion in subsequent issues, so that 
we may arrive at a fairly representative view of psychologists 
i-egarding the problems involved, upon which to base a definite 
plan of action. 

Professor Hollingworth of Barnard College writes; 

"There are so many things to do these days that I have 
not been able to get at the discussion of your plan for training 
applied psychologists earlier. I cannot discuss it even now as 
fiilly as I shopld like, b,ut the following comments may serve 
the immediate purpose, 

"In the final chapter of Applied Psycpiology I have indi¬ 
cated that of the various ways in which institutional adjust¬ 
ment is to be made for more effective use of psychological 
attitude, content, and technique, the value of the adjustment 
will vary with its purpose. The most,essential thing needed 
now seems to be the safeguarding of applied psychology. For 
this purpose it seems wise that effort be made to give the work 
of the applied psychologist, in whatever field, a dignified and 
professional status. Consequently, in place of beginning the 

^L, R, Geissler, A Plan for the Technical Training of Consulting 
Psychologists. Jowna} of Applied Ps\!chology, vol, 2 , iqiS, pp, 77 - 83 . 
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stanchirdizJitioii down in Uic freshman college year, it would 
seem to me more useful to begin with those doing graduate 
work. At present tl)c fact that one has a Ph.D, in psychology 
in no way testifies to his ability as a clinical, educational, indus¬ 
trial or vocational psj'cliologist. There are plenty of Ph.D.’s 
in psychology who have never seen a feeble-minded child at 
close range, never used an educational scale, never made a 
inotion-stiidy and do not know the meaning of ‘labor turn 
over,' Why not begin hy indicating, hy meims of some special 
diploma or cerLilicale the special field of application in which 
the candidate may have k'iiowledg<?. Instead of a blanket 
tei'in, such as 'consulting psychologist,’ I should, at present, 
favor some more specific set of titles, such a.s 'diploma in 
clinical i)sychology,* etc., no diplomas being conferred lower 
than the Ph.D. degree. To laljcl tlie college graduate and the 
average M.A, candidate with the title ‘psychologist’ would 
for the prc.?cnt defeat the very purpose of tlie juovejnent,— 
it would simply flood the market with people looking for jobs, 
and W'ho would in no way contribute to the technical status of 
psychology. As time goes on it might be possible to confer 
the di])lonia of 'assistant,’—as 'assistant in clinical i)sy- 
chology,’ etc., on M.A. candidates,—or it might do no harm 
to do that from the beginning. 

"All of the preceding is on the assumption that for a great 
many years the status of the ap])licd psychologist is to be 
similar to that of the chemist, pathologist, etc,, in tlie modern 
factoiy and hosjrital,—the status of an expert in his own field. 
And before he can attain to this status lie should already be 
an expert. But I lake iL that the time will come when instead 
of thi.s ai rangeincnt the psychologist may develop into the 
psychotcchnician, a sort of human engineer who is not neces¬ 
sarily limited in Iiis work to the problems of one industry, 
hospital, or institution. When this time is reached some such 
special plan for training as you outline will be much needed, 
and I see no reason why the university departments should not 
be so OJ'ganized as to provide this technical training, even 
though their juaiii work must continue to be scientific rather 
than teclmical. Clieinistry departments have been efi’ectnally 
organized so as to train the chemical engineer as well as the 
lesearch clieinist and the philosophical chemist. But I think 
that a broader and longer training i.s needed by the technical 
psychologist than hy the Icchnical chemist, so that although 
it may he appropriate to graduate the senior from college or 
engineering .school with Ihc* lille of 'clicini.st,' T should not 
favor similarly de.signaling other .seniors as ' psychologists,' 
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Youl' own plan foi' the course of study to be undei-takeu by 
the prospective technical psychologist seems to be well cal¬ 
culated to prepare the student for genuine technical and pro¬ 
fessional work in his graduate years. But I should not favor 
the granting of special diplomas until the work of those years 
has been completed. 

"I am very glad that you are bringing the matter up for dis¬ 
cussion in the Journal of Applied Psychology, and I hope 
that you find the interest sufficient to conduct a prolonged 
symposium from all the various points of view. The Asso¬ 
ciation of Clinical Psychologists, which was originated at 
Christmas is at work on this problem in their own held, in 
which the matter is at present very urgent, and I hope that 
some of their active members may contribute to the symposium. 
My own ideas on the matter are at present rather tentatively 
expressed, and the symposium instigated by your own well 
conceived plan should do much to clarify them." 

Dr, E. 1. Keller, Consulting Psychologist, New York, writes: 

" I have read your article on ‘ Training for Consulting 
Psychologists ’ with intense interest. The time is indeed ripe 
to prepare students for the work that is opening up for them 
in this department. As you suggest, the college courses should 
be chosen with care by those intending to elect such a pro¬ 
fession. Off-hand I have two suggestions to make, first, as 
it takes a certain type, generally a mature mind, to wish to 
follow such a course, I think that most of the professional 
training as such should be taken after the BA. degree is taken. 
Secondly, as a consulting psychologist needs much experience 
with individuals in the clinics, laboratories, or in business, 
the last degree should be preceded by years of experience in 
clinics in co-operatLon with pediatrists and neurologists, in 
business in co-operation with heads of employment bureaus, 
etc., and in analyzing the various occupations so as to choose 
aright tlie standardized tests for examinations of employees,” 

In a subsequent letter ^Miss Keller asks to add a third 
requisite. She wishes to “'stress biology and anthropology, so 
as to force in consulting psychologists a genetic or biological 
point of view. This added to the mathematical training will 
help broaden and deepen their vision, and save them from 
being too exact and mathematical when the higher processes 
are to be considered.” 

Professor Scott, at present chairman of the Committee on 
Classification of Personnel in. the Army, writes: 

" The program which you have outlined is certainly most 
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excellent, The only suggestion I would make is that there 
might be some possibility of getting in more practice work to 
give life to the theoretical work; for instancCj if the instructor 
is giving a course on psychology of advertising, he should 
attempt to serve as counsellor for one or more firms, and bring 
before the class from day to day the problems that actually 
arise in connection with that work. If the course were con¬ 
nected with mental hygiene the same practice should be em¬ 
ployed. This kind of work should not be postponed to the 
days of strenuous work, but should come in from the very 
beginning.” 

Dr. A, H. Sutherland, School Psychologist of Los Angeles, 
writes in a preliminary way and promises a companion article 
for a later issue. He says in part: 

” I like your article recommending a training course leading 
to three different degrees in Applied Psychology. I believe 
that there will be some difference of opinion regarding the 
items in the course, and the titles which you suggest seem 
to me to be too much alike, and perhaps of too fine a dis¬ 
tinction to be practical. . . . Have you considered 

modeling the training after that of the certified public account¬ 
ant? You of course have not overlooked the fact that in 
order to prevent others from using the name Applied Psy¬ 
chologist, it would be necessary to have legislation in each 
state, and a license issued.” 

Professor Strong of George Peabody College for Teachers 
and at present a member of the Committee on Classification 
of Personnel in the Army writes: 

“I have just found time to read over your Plan for the 
Technical Training of Consulting Psychologists. I think it 
is very desirable to publish such an article at this time, but 
I am not at all sure that I agree with some of the details 
in the article. For example, the specific courses which you 
outline for the undergraduate to take are not altogether to my 
liking. I would much rather have them take considerable 
biology than some of the other things you mention. 

" I think It is almost hopeless to talk about ' assistant con¬ 
sulting psychologists,' meaning thereby a man who has re¬ 
ceived his bachelor's degree. I do not believe I have ever 
seen a graduate of a college who knew enough of psychology 
to give any great practical value to any one. Why not 
deliberately say the assistant consulting psychologist shall 
be one who has had a five years' course ? This would be in 
line with the best practices in the engineering colleges of the 
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eoantvy and would be more nearly in line with the procedure 
in medical and law schools, With n five year course we could 
supply the men with such training as would cmiblc them to 
accomplish something worth while/’ 

Professor Thorndike of Columbia University writes; 

"I regret that the press of .other duties prevents me from 
giving adequate consideration to the pro[)o,sals coiiceriiing 
formal recognition of applied psychology or mental engineer- 
ing, the provision of suitable degrees or diplomas, and arrange¬ 
ments for providing industry, business, social work and 
education with reliable experts and assistants for this work, 

"In general I have much interest in improving university 
preparation for this work hut relatively little interest in 
erecting formal distinctions between tite charlatan mid the 
scientihe worker. That ynattev will, it is to be expected, largely 
take care of itself if an adequate supply of men and women 
competent at human engineering is available. The two main 
problems seem to be to enlist the interest of competent young 
men and women in this work ami to decide how much of 
their university training shall be given to applied psychology 
itself and how much to the general understanding of business 
or industry or medicine or social work. 

"I will not try to discuss the detailed program of the article 
except to note that our divisions between the Bachelor's 
degree, Master's degree and Doctor's degree seem peculiarly 
unfortunate in this case. Al)OLit two.years work in advance 
of the Bachelor's degree by a competent person who never¬ 
theless lacks the high degree of scholarly and research abil¬ 
ities required for the Doctor's degree would seem to be about 
what should be expected for the standard diploma as p.sy- 
chologist, Engineering schools also very much need some 
degree to recognize two years work in advance of an ordinary 
engineering education, It seems, therefore, questionable 
whether we should submit to the traditional arrangement in 
this case.” 



THE TRAINING COURSE FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXAMINERS AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


By R. M. Ogden 


A year ago few psychologists would have been sanguine 
enough to predict that their active participation in the service 
of war would be apt to meet with the welcome and approval 
of military commanders. Under ordinary conditions, human in¬ 
ertia is too difficult to be overcome in a brief space of time, At a 
meetingof psychologists, held at Cambridge in April of last year, 
the question of applying psychological methods to problems 
of war was enthusiastically discussed, and tentative plans were 
formulated for carrying on such co-operative work as might 
be acceptable to the Government. Yet real as were the prob¬ 
lems in the psychological field, and keen as were the psychol¬ 
ogists to be doing their bit of service in their own professional 
realm, it was freely recognized that psychological technology 
was still in its infancy, and that among those who had devoted 
many years to psychology as a science, a conservative skepti¬ 
cism prevented a ready acceptance of all that the programs 
laid down by the applied psychologist seemed to embrace. 
Conservative psychologists were loath to enter the field of 
vocational guidance and individual analysis which many char¬ 
latans and ' character experts' had already more or less pre¬ 
empted, and preferred to bide their time until the foundations 
and methods of applied psychology had been more carefully 
tried out and perfected. 

Then came the war, and with it the urgent need of grading 
and classifying thousands of men gathered from all parts of 
the country,- and from all walks of life. Obviously, the job 
must be done, and better by far that it should be undertaken 
by men trained in the-principles of scientific psychology, than 
by those who trusted only to intuition and haphazard guessing. 

As is well known, the efforts of the psychologists who 
entered this service, and planned its methods and procedures, 
have been crowned with a large measure of success. Without 
undertaking to accomplish more than the present status of 
a scientific examination of mind by the approved tests of 
intelligence would warrant, they have demonstrated the value 
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of these methods, the economy o£ such means in the selec¬ 
tion and classification of recruits to the National Service. 
Realizing that a successful fruition to the plans of the Psy¬ 
chology Committee of the National Research Council would 
mean a heavy draft upon the body of trained psychologists 
competent to undertake this work in the field, and that there 
would be urgent need of newly trained men, both to supple¬ 
ment in the field and in the lavatories at hovue, the Depart¬ 
ments of Psychology and Education at Cornell University 
co-operated in providing an intensive training course for 
prospective psychologiccal examiners. 

With the approval of the chairman of the National Psy¬ 
chology Committee, this course was planned to emphasize the 
broad principles of experimental psychology and to afford 
training in the theory and practice of mental testing. The 
courses that constitute the frame-work of thi.s training are 
courses which have long been standardized in the two Dcj)art- 
ments in which they fall. The first is a three-hour course in 
Elementary Psychology that surveys the field and emphasizes 
the content of the subject and the general .methodology of a 
scientific approach. This course has hitherto Inrnished the 
prerequisite for all advanced courses in both psychology and 
education, No student was admitted to the training course 
unless he had completed this course, or was registered for it. 
The second was a laboratory course in Experimental Psy¬ 
chology of three two-hour periods. The students ])crform 
a series of psychological experiments so planned as to give 
a general understanding of the ijroblcms and methods 
of investigation which a psychologist must have at his 
command, The third, a three-hour course in Educational 
Psychology, deals with the functional aspects of psychology; 
mental dispositions, traits of character, and general and special 
educability. Since the interests of applied psychology, and 
in particular the problems of sorting and classifying recruits, 
are all, broadly speaking, educational in their nature, this in¬ 
troductory course in the Department of Education was adapted 
to furnish an understanding of the constitutional equipment 
and the individual variations of hninan beings, 

The culminating course of the schedule is the one in Men¬ 
tal Testing. Like the one in Experimental Psychology, 
this is a laboratory course, and is given in two periods of 
three hours each. In it the theory and practice of mental and 
physical measurcineiits are studied, with special reference to 
the application of adult scales. The participants undertake 
both the administration of the tests and the valuation of 
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vcsLilts, The theory of correlations, and the mathematical 
and statistical methods of handling data are emphasized. Al- 
tlioiigh our clijiical facilities at Cornell are somewhat 'limited, 
ample opportunity is afforded for practice in testing both 
individuals and groups of persons. The members of the 
course devise applications of individual and group tests, and 
then administer them to individuals and to classes of students 
in other courses of the two departments. 

The scheme, in brief, is to provide an opportunity for 
properly qualified students to undertake intensive study along 
the lines mentioned, by permitting them to pursue simul¬ 
taneously a number of cognate courses which under ordinary 
cooclitions must be taken seriatim. No student is allowed to 
register for Mental Testing who has not taken, or is not 
taking, the three other courses normally prerequisite to it. 
Students who have already completed their prerequisites are 
advised to enroll for advanced work in psychology and mental 
testing, and likewise for certain relevant courses, such as the 
mathematics of probabilities and statistics. 

The results of the first term’s work were very encouraging. 
Seven male students completed the course and were recom¬ 
mended for " jnduction ” into the National Service, All were 
senior or junior students in the College of Arts and Sciences, 
Some were registered for the draft, while others were under 
age. One, who completed his university course and received 
his degree at the end of the first term, was immediately in¬ 
ducted into the service. Others have been informed that they 
will be called in subsequent contingents to the psychological 
training camp at Camp Greeiileaf. Ten men are enrolled in 
the course this term, and there are others engaged in advanced 
work. The course will be repeated during the summer session 
of t)ie university, and has been announced for contijniance 
next year. 

Although the demands of the psychological examining 
corps arc limited to the numbers required at the various train¬ 
ing camps, there are other needs of the National Service which 
psychologists will be called upon to supply. The chief of these 
is perhaps in the field of re-educatioh for the crippled and 
jnentalJy shocked soldiers who return from the front as wards 
of the Nation. In England, and in other countries, work of 
this sort has been undertaken on a large scale. In it medical 
men, psychologists and educators, especially vocational experts, 
are co-operating. The organization of such a service has been 
authorized and is under way in this country, and psychologists, 
both men and women, are being asked to fit themselves for 
6 
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this important task. Here, then, is another reason for eiicoiir- 
aging properly qualified students to enter the profession of 
psychology. 

The demands of the National Service, though iinpovtant 
and pressing, are of course uncertain as regards extent and 
duration. - But for other reasons it is felt that the encourage¬ 
ment of intensive work in the field of psychology i.s peculiarly 
desirable at this time. As previously mentioned, the draft of 
mature men, already trained in psychology, has been very 
heavy. In consequence, many of the laboratories throughout 
the country are so short-handed that they have been oWiged 
to curtail their programs, and even temporarily to suspend 
advanced work, Steps must be taken to prevent serious con¬ 
sequences from such a slacl<£ning of effort, Not only must 
the training of psychologists go on to supply the needs of 
Government Service, but the needs of the laboratories must be 
satisfied in order that both training and research may be con¬ 
tinuously fostered. 

There is also a special aspect of our work which cannot be 
neglected. Psychologists are demanded more and more in 
the educational, commercial and industrial fields. The suc¬ 
cessful venture of the psychologist in the ranks of the army 
will add measurably to his prestige in the pursuit,s of peace. 
Legislatures are already busily enacting laws which necessi¬ 
tate the mental examination of school children and wards of 
the state, and which imply subsequent segregation and sj^ecial 
training for the deficient and the delinquent. One state 
already requires that its psychological'examiners shall be 
members of the American Psychological Association, as an 
evidence of fitness for their work. Yet the membership of 
this association scarcely numbered three hundred before the. 
war. Likewise in business, industry and agriculture, voca¬ 
tional experts are in demand. In the institutions for the 
feeble-minded, the insane, the blind, the deaf and dumb 
and the criminal group, psychologists are increasingly em¬ 
ployed to fill important posts. We cannot but anticipate a 
large growth in the number of men and women who will 
find a professional calling in this field. It would therefore 
be a great mistake to relax any effort in holding the univer.sity 
courses of psychology at the highest level of efficiency and 
thoroughness, despite the inroads made by the exigencies of 
the war. Requirements once made'by institutional boards or 
by legislative enactment are not lightly to be set aside, If the 
body of trained psychologists is unable to furnish men and 
women adequately equipped for the work at hand, we shall 
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find other persons of inferior training and with unscientific 
methods ready to undertake in the name of psychology a 
work for wl^ich they are in no wise properly fitted. 

Therefore, in advocating and in planning an intensive train¬ 
ing course of psycliology as a temporary measure of expedi¬ 
ency, we at Cornell have had in mind, not alone the Govern- 
nient seiwice, but also a demand which bids fair to outlive tlie 
needs of war, and to bring to the psychologist an extra¬ 
academic status of great significance in the welfare of our 
common life, 

In conducting this work we have emphasized from the start 
a thorough training in the purely scientific aspects of psy¬ 
chology. It has been our conviction that a sound technology 
can be reared only upon foundations that are theoretically 
assured. It is not enough that one should know the technique 
of administering tests and computing I'esults. To ))e compe¬ 
tent as an expert one must understand both the structure and 
tlie functional growth of mind, and be intelligently conversant 
with the broad principles of scientific observation. We have 
therefore insisted that no recommendation should be given to 
students who have not successfully pursued fundamental 
courses of psychology, both theoretical and experimental. It 
appears to us that a real danger lurks in the enthusiasm whicli 
may prompt applied psychologists’to advocate a brief training 
in tlie administration of mental tests as being quite sufficienL- 
for most practical purposes. 

It has been gratifying to learn that the experience of tliose 
in charge of the field work in the Army vindicates the position 
we have taken. In this connection I may perhaps be privi¬ 
leged to quote from a letter of Major M. E. Haggerty of 
the National Psychology Committee. . .1 should 

say,” he writes, "that the most desirable thing for universities 
to do at this time is to lay emphasis on the fundamental 
courses, so that we shall have coming on a generation of 
men and women'grounded in the fundamental subjects of psy¬ 
chology. Among these I should of course list general, experi¬ 
mental, abnormal, social and educational psychology. A man 
who is thoroughly grounded in these fundamental subjects, 
who has learned to attack his problems scientifically, and who 
has had some direct contact in dealing with hospital or edu¬ 
cational situations from the standpoint of psychology, will 
be very quickly trained in the specific uses of his knowledge 
which will be demanded in psychological service. A thor¬ 
oughly trained experimentalist with a clinical point of view 
will acquire in a very short time the technique of giving 
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tests, and this technique .we can give him with much greater 
ease than we can give him the fundamental training.” Major 
R. M. Yerkes has also expressed himself in a similar manner. 

Indeed,-the experience of the men who are directing the 
field service of psychologists seems to be that a theoretically 
trained mind is able to carry over into the technical work 
habits and points of view conducive to accuracy, circumspec¬ 
tion and a general resourcefulness which are too often 
lacking in those whose training has been largely technological, 
and therefore superficial. To an in^ance of this sort my 
attention has been called recently by the conclusion reached 
by a faculty of engineering in regard to the work and attain¬ 
ments of their students. In planning their courses so as to 
provide the greatest amount of information and technical 
skill within the time allotted to them, they have found that 
while achieving a smoothly running course into which stu¬ 
dents fit themselves with an "efficiency" that rivals the auto¬ 
matic assemblage of parts in a Ford automobile factory, they 
have ultimately succeeded in stifling the initiative of their 
men. It is the opinion of these instructors of engineering 
that their Sophomore students, whose work has been chiefly 
in the " pure ” sciences of mathematics, physics and chemistry, 
show more initiative in their work than do the Senior students 
who have progressed into the technical phases of the course. 
Eventually the student becomes a first-rate workman, capable 
in the use of topis and materials when explicit directions are 
given him. But he lacks resourcefulness in meeting new situa¬ 
tions, He lacks self-reliance, for he has never been placed 
upon his own responsibility, nor has he found either leisure 
or encourigement to develop and exploit his own ideas. 

In a field like engineering where materials and methods are 
so largely standardized, the result is not altogether bad. At 
least, such a school may be expected to turn out good work¬ 
men, well-informed and capable within the range of their 
special training. But at best the product is that of the trade 
school, which is not primarily concerned with the cultivation 
of scientific intelligence and leadership, How many individual 
talents may be blunted by such a process, it is difficult to,say; 
but lacking the true spirit of research, such training cannot 
be of the sort that comports itself well with the idea of a 
university. 

However desirable it might be to have a large number of 
mediocre though competent psychological technicians, who 
can ” follow directions," the time has not yet come when we 
may rcg?Lrd any such iTaming in the psychological field as 
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adequate. Psychology is still an experimental science in all 
its departments, To make a proper use of its data, to avoid 
errors that may have wide-spreading evil effects, psychological 
work must remain in the hands of persons broadly and ade¬ 
quately trained in its fundamental principles. 

But the implications of this distinction of pure and applied 
science are still more widely applicable. It would appear that 
we have here another argument favoring the ijitensive pursuit 
of science in the universities. To understand the principles 
of a science, to be able to think in terms of research, is to 
become an adaptable and a self-reliant type of person, What¬ 
ever one does later in life, it is such persons who make good 
citizens; for they have come to think things through, and tO' 
rely upon principles which they accept with conviction, rather 
than from compulsion, or because “ the book so states." A 
scientifically trained citizenry is more reliable in time of stress 
than one that ig only technically trained, despite the greater 
amount of special knowledge which the latter may possess. 
It is perhaps because we of the universities have not sufficiently 
realized this fact that we have been so prone to allow our 
traditions to lapse as we make way for all sorts of courses 
in technological training without seeing to it that adequate 
foundations have been laid. At any rate the indictment that 
we train men and women without ediicaimp them is not lightly 
to be set aside. 

In the field of psychological technology we must be espe¬ 
cially alive to the danger of erecting an imposing superstruc¬ 
ture without first laying a secure foundation, for we should 
remember that we are applying otir tests and measurements 
to human beings whose very careers are at stake. Unless 
we enter upon this task with open-mindedness, sound judg¬ 
ment and a resourceful methodology, we shall only make a 
mess of it. In attempting to meet the urgency of the extraor¬ 
dinary conditions thrust upon us by the war, we at Cornell 
feel the importance of advocating that in each and all its 
varied aspects, applied psychology should be closely tied to the 
fundamental principles of the science. So long as this is 
done we may confidently hope that the applications of psy¬ 
chology to the business of life will be held firmly in the grasp 
of those best fitted to make them. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

Darwin 0 .the Lciii'iiiHfj P)-occ,7j. Warwick ai^d 
York, 1917 . p. 180 . 

The author has suggested in the preface of his hook two dominant 
motives, first, to present the general experimental material upon mem¬ 
ory with special reference to this specific topic: "The Relation of 
Quickness of Learning to Retentiveness;'’ secondly, to discuss the 
memory process from nil cdncational point of view, trusting that the 
conclusions drawn from the experimental dnta may be of some practi¬ 
cal use to the teacher, 

The general scope of. the work may be shown by the chapter head¬ 
ings: Chapter I, On the rorms of Meiual Activity; Chapter II, 
The Subdivisions of Memory in General ^vitli Special Reference to 
Their Relations to the Learning Process; Chapter III, Tlic Relation 
of Length of Material to Time Taken for Learning and the Optimum 
Distribution of Time; Chapter IV, The Relation of Quickness of 
Learning to Rctentivcncss; Chapter V, The Educational Value of 
Psychological Research with Special Reference to Economy in Learn¬ 
ing and Mnemonic Systems, Chapters I and II arc largely devoted to 
the definition in the broader sense of the various aspects of the 
memory problem, This is not n mere compilation of the results of the 
work of di^ereut authors but the material is eavefuily analyzed and 
evaluated by the author with tlic statement of problems yet to he 
solved, Chapters III and IV, in the opinion of the reviewer, are by 
far the niosC valuable part of the book. In the first of these two 
chapters the author makes his greatest contribution, He gives the 
residts of his own experiments covering a period of ten years niid 
indicates and explains the various methods used by a scries ot eleven 
charts found in a pocket on Lhc inside cover of the book. About 
all the other available experiineiilal work upon this topic i.s carefully 
cxaminecl and several inconsistencies pointed ouL, "Tfic curve of 
forgetting which has developed froin_ Ebhingliaus' experiments upon 
nonsense syllables has given us what is sometimes known as Ebbing- 
liaiis Law." The re-sult-s of the experiment were based upon his work 
with 34 nonsense syllables and covered but three experiments. Those 
for 36 nonsense syllables were bused on only two experiments. With 
Ehliiughaus there was a relative increase of repetitious with an in¬ 
crease in the luinibcr of syllables memorized, while with some of 
the more modern investigators, such as Meumann and V. A. C, I-Icn- 
moii, the results show tliat there is a relative decrease in the number 
of repetitions with an increase in the number of syllables (p. 53). 
"The 'Once Per Day Method' on the whole appeared the most econo¬ 
mical, but because of certain notable exceptions and tlic great amount 
of individual differences. Dr, Lyon concludes that the problem in its 
final analysis be stated "not in what is the most economical method 
of learning but what is the most economical method for Mr, Smith 
or Mr. Brown and how can they find this method out." 

The Educational Value of Psychological Rc.searcli with .Special 
Reference to Economy in Learning and Mnemonic Systems is Lhc 
title of Chapter V. This coutributlou seems to add little to the 
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value of tlic book. The author apparently believes that there is of 
necessity and always will be considerable dtfTerence between the 
problems and methods of work of the pure psychologist and of the 
applied psychologist. It may even seem that in a few cases he sets 
up difiicullies as we sometimes set up straw-men for the mere pleasure 
of Icnoclciiig them down. It is of interest in this respect to note that 
experimental j)sychology is performing at present its best service.'? in 
tlie fields of business, education, medicine and other applied work, 
The book as a whole is a distinct contribution to experimental psy¬ 
chology and in addition furnishes one of the best compilations of the 
available material upon memory. Jivsifis AI, O’GoaMAM. 

W. S, Atheahn. Religious Education and American Democracy. 

Boston and Chicago; The Pilgrim Press, 1917 , p. 394 . 

The author of this volume pleads for a democracy of religiously 
educated people, And "one thing is clear to those who arc closely 
in touch with the present tendencies, and that is that the United 
States will have a system of moral training for her people before 
ten years” (p, 12 ), eitlier in the form of ethics or in the form of 
religion proper, and the form will be determined by the "attitude of 
the church people of this country during the next ten years,” To com¬ 
plete our educational system we must build "a system of church 
schools closely coordinated with the public schools” (p. 14 ), supported 
by the church and consisting of three parts: the school for all, the 
training scliool for teachers, and the supervision. “It is the ta.sk of 
the schools to make democracy safe for the world,” 

Ill the chapter on Correlation of Church Schools and Public Schools 
the author discusses the three general mctliods proposed for the 
teaching of religion: I. Teaching religion in the public schools; 
2 . Establishing parochial schools; and 3 . Coordinating the two kinds 
of schools into a unified educational system. 

While the reading of passages from the Bible would not be seriously 
objected to in the public schools, many would maintain that that is 
not religious education, and to engage teachers to teach religion in 
the schools would he a serious undertaking. Secular education should 
be received in .secular schools and religious education be taken care 
of otherwise. 

"Two things are clear (i) that Uie church must teach religion and 
( 2 ) that it must do it outaidn the public schools” (p. 19 ), and it must 
do it ill such a way as "to preserve the unity of the educative process, 
Three melhods have been proposed for achieving this result” (i) 
Church vacation schools. ( 2 ) Academic credit for religious instruction 
under church auspices. ( 3 ) Week day religious schools sharing the 
child’s time with the public schools. 

Church vacation schools began as early as 1866 in Boston and have 
now an association of 339 schools, 2,731 teachers, and 73,058 pupils, 
costing 79 cents per pupil for six weeks instruction ( 1915 ). The 
American Institute of Religious Education has also held several schools 
during tlic pa.st years, as have also other denominational bodies, with 
apparent success. 

The proljJctn of academic credit for religious instruction iias become 
a real one, since wc are beginning to recognize that the public schools 
are not the only educational agencies in the community and since the 
public schools demand so much of the child's time and energy that 
there is not time for music, art, etc., outside the required curriculum. 
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Bloomington, Illinois, High School gives credit for work clone in 
nnisic outside tlie school (eight out of thirlj'-two rccjiiircd for gradua¬ 
tion). And in "Webb City, Mo-, two semester credits may be made 
outside of the scliool under private lc.iclicr.s’‘ (p. 63). 

Chairs for religious instruction have been privately niaintaiiicd in 
connection with ilic State Universities of Iowa, Katisas, Missouri, 
Hichigan, Norlh Dakota, Illinois, at Crccley College, ct al, And credit 
has been given in high schools for religious inslriiction given outside 
the school. In North Dakota the slate actually conducts an cxvnniria- 
tion of students in Biblical siibiecls, the work being done outside the 
schools; in Colorado the slate cslablislics conditions and apjtrovcs of 
the work of an ocilside examining board; in Virginia the riljovc two 
plans are combined. In Binninghain, Ala., and in Oklalioina credit 
is given in the elementary grades for work done in church schools 
and Bible classes, The credit usually given v’arics from oue-lialf to 
one. The weakness of the plans is that the credit Aud promotion arc 
granted solely on examinations conducted mostly by a .second person, 
not by the teacher, and marked by a third person. 

The standavdiiatioii of Biblical courses would go a long ways 
towards solving the problem, and it belong.s riglilly to tlie cluircli 
college to make such a standardization; this tlie church college has 
failed to do, 

"No education is complete which ignores the religious element,” 
But as the public school does not furnish this, and a.s the Smiclay 
session of the church school is not adequate lor the purpose, the 
church nuLSt have a share of the week days for religious instruction, 
'I'wo i)lans have been developing lor the soi\'ing of this prolilem, i 
The Wenner plan, which provides that the schools close every Wednes¬ 
day afternoon, leaving the children free for religious instruction, aud 
2 . the Gary plan, wliicli, on account of the freedom that it allow-S the 
child, gives him an opportunity for religious ijislniction. This in¬ 
struction takes place mostly in a church, where a teacher may Lustviict 
various grades successively during the day. The Gary system has not 
been very favorably looked upon at Gary, imposed as it was from with¬ 
out, hut it is introduced in several schools in New York City, 

At Malden, Mass., a new system has been started, which looks at 
the problem from the point of view of the community; it is in suc¬ 
cessful operation. 

Ill the chapter on Unification the author di.sctisses the relative 
merit of several Sunday School organizations and comes to the con¬ 
clusion that ‘'there is unnecessary duplication and great economic 
waste, , . .Some agencies must leave the field to those that can do 
the work better; other agencies must be united into more effective 
coopevalion," 

In the colleges which do not teach religion the voluntary student 
associations have proved inadequate to the task of imparting religious 
education to the student. And "the only colleges that could legally 
give religion an adequate place in tlie curriculum have failed to do 
so.” “The heart of a church college should be its departments of 
Biblical History and Religious Education.” 

In the graduate schools "very few courses are offered in religious 
education , , . I know of no graduate institution which i.s taking ils 
department of religious education seriously.” They "have been -vvilh- 
out prophetic vision." 

The book is an excellent review of tlie present condition of religious 
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education and of the attempts made to bring about a better state of 
affairs, ’flic references to the literature of the subject arc really 
remarkable. Kahl J. Karlson. 

Horack SKciiHf,ST. Alt Iiitroduciioii to Sh\tisl\cal Methods. The Mac¬ 
Millan Company, New York, 1917, p. *(82. 

This is A 7 'e.rlbooL' for CaHei/e .'iludcnis, A Afaiiual for S'latisli- 
cioKs and Businc.fs Bxcailivfs, as the sub-title reads, which is “non- 
matheiiiatical," ami in which “the illustrations, for the most part, 
arc drawn from economic and business fields.” Although "the methods 
discussed are of general application,'* the point of view from which 
they are discus.scd is frankly that of a student of economics, and in 
particular, of Innsincss organization and management, Any stucleut 
of statistic-s, however, will find in the volume much useful inforina- 
lion and advice on stick topics of general interest as the limitations 
of tlic statistical method, common sources of error in statistical 
arguments, averages as “summarizing expressions,” methods of i)rc- 
senting stuUstical results, etc. 

“The order of treatment,” which “i.s the same as that followed in the 
planning and analysis of a statistical problem,” is indicated by the 
chapter headings: i. The meaning and application of statistics and 
statistical methods, pi>. J-ij; 2. Sources and collection oL statistical 
data, p[), 14-5B; 3. Units of measurements in statistical slinlies, pp. 
S 9'771 ‘f. Purpose of a statistical study of wages, units of mcasiire- 
incnts, sources of data, sclicdulc forms,—illustrations of mctliods, pp, 
78-115; 5. Classification, tabular presentation, pp. 116-157: 6. Dla- 
graiiiinat’ic presentadon, pp. 156-192; 7. Graphic presentation, np. 

193-233; 8 , Averages as types, pp. 234-293; y. The principle of index 
number making, pp. 29^1-331; 10. American price index mimbers 
described «'i»<l compared, pp. 332-376; ii. Description and siinimari- 
zaiion, dispersion and skewness, pp. 377-424; 12. Comparison, corre¬ 
lation. The material is thoroughly organized, and the development of 
the .subject is Irept conslantly before the reader by tlie device of 
introducing each chapter with a brief statement showing the relation 
of the material in it (o what has preceded, and by concluding each 
chapter with a summary of the contents. There are excellent indices 
of subjects and of proper names, Repicscnlativc references to the 
general literature 0/ the subject arc given at the end of each djapter. 

The order of treatment involves, in the earlier chapters, notably in 
cliaptcr 2, the presumption of an appreciation of statistical problems 
wJiich may be reasonabJe in the case of those who will use the book 
as a work of reference, but scarcely seems justifiable in the ease of an 
undergraduate who is making his first formal approach to the subject. 
A lack of accuracy of statement which characterizes the hoolc 
elscv/here, is especially in evidence in the strictly mathematical 
.sections. For example, flic di.scussion of '‘weights clioscii at random” 
(pp. 242-246) leaves much to be desired, especially in the light of a 
statement in the summary on page 290. On page 384 we read "If the 
arithmetic mean is used, and signs are considered, the differences” 
(i.e., deviations) "arc equal to zero,” where aggregate or algebraic 
sum of the differences is clearly meant. As a whole the book is 
notable for the emphasis upon those preliminary steps in any statisti¬ 
cal study which must precede a mathematical analysis of the data 
and the institution of any comparisons based thereon. 

C. F. l\lEi.vii-Li;. 
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J6hn M. Brewer. The Vocaticnal-Guidance Movement, Its Problems 
and Possibilities. Tlie MacMillan Company, New York, 1918, 
p. 333 - 

Thi.s timely volume is the best summary of the hi.story, problems, 
(lifilculties, and possibilities of the movement toward vocational guid¬ 
ance that Jia.s come to band. At the same lime it i.s critical and con¬ 
structive and niaiiiiests a wide knowledge of the literature on tlic 
subj ect. 

The author’.s standpoint may be gathered from tlic following state¬ 
ment in his Preface:. “If the movenicni for vocational guidance has 
so far proved but one thing, it is that the indefinite education for 
the vague thing called ‘complete living' or ‘physical, niciital, and moral 
development' must give way to a well-considered aiming at specific 
needs—needs such as those represented by the individual's right, duty, 
and desire to fulfill family rclalionships, to vote iiitelligcuily, to 
maintain a good standard of living, and to cooperate in all pliases of 
endeavor for human good. These specialized trainings arc hy no 
means narrow; it is the indefinite education which has been narrow,” 
He defines vocational guidance as “a systematic effort, based on knowl¬ 
edge of the occupations and on acqiiaintaiicc witli and .study of the 
individual, to inform, advise, or cooperate witli liim in choosing, 
preparing for, entering upon, or making progress in his occupation'' 
(p. 228), and he refutes those who limit it to mere efforts of place¬ 
ment, or to the time of leaving school, or to merely practical or merely 
idealistic aims, or to restricting a child's ambitions, or to prescribing 
vocations on the basis of psychological clnssificalions of children into 
types. He distijigiiishes it from educational guidance on the one hand 
and from vocational education and vocational training on the other 
hand, and thus clarifies many issues that have been confused or inis- 
iindcrstood. The liistory of the movement in the United Statc.s is 
traced in detail from the earliest efforts by Fraiilc Parsons until tlie 
present day; a few earlier efforts and work in other CQUutric.s are 
treated perhaps too briefiy. 

A most suggestive chapter shows how educational guidance can 
be utilized to a much greater extent than is done now, by means of 
the regular school curriculum, and how club and other activities as 
well as continuation and prcvocational courses can bo made more help¬ 
ful in this respect. The problems of vocational counseling by parents, 
teachers, pi'ofessional counsellors, employiitent or placement bureaus 
and other agencies, their advantages and disadvantages, and the need 
of more cooperation between the school authorities and industrial 
and commercial associations, such as chambers of commerce or the 
like, arc sharply delineated. Of special intere.st to psychologists is 
the author’s discussion of "pseudo-guidance” • in which he includes 
mainly the vocational efforts based on mental tests and psychological 
classifications of individuals and types of mind, He criticises the 
experimental work or claims of such investigators as Hollingworth, 
Lough, Puffer, Schneider, Scott, Woolley and others and liolchs that 
‘‘the psychologist may help vocational counsel best hy aiding in the 
improvement of the school examinations in the variou.s subjects: the 
laboratory should be the schoolroom and the exercise the regular work 
of the class. And he may help civil service coiwmi.ssions and hiisiucss 
c.stablisliments in devising standardized lc.sts ha.scd oti tlic actual work 
the employees will be called upon to do” (p. 161), and acld.s the follow¬ 
ing footnote; “Scott's 'Salesmanship Test' tests general cleverness. 
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but has little relation- to salesmanship. Seashore’s tests for musical 
ability are profitable as .showing wlwt may be done hi fields requiring 
a high order of specialized ability. The testing now going on in the 
army at public expense has yet to prove its value." The reviewer is 
inclined to agree with many of these crltici.snis in so far as they are 
a warning against ovcrconfKlencc in mental tests, although the author 
seems to have misapprcliefided the spirit in which they are undertaken 
by the very people whom he citc.s, while his implicit assumption that 
any given aspect of mental life or human conduct cannot be measured 
in terms of any other aspect seems to be well supported by the logical 
concept of measurement, 

The sixth chapter outlines the need for further investigations of 
such tincsLions as "(t) Why do children leave school? (2) How do 
they obtain work? (3) What kind of work do they do? (4) What 
arc the opportunities offered by their work? (5) What proposals 
have been made to remedy existing evils?” (p. 179). A brief chapter 
on the problems of employiuent is followed by a detailed and most 
suggestive presentation of "it program for vocational guidance/’ which 
occupies practically the last fourth of the book, It offers a list of 64 
activities, divided into 9 groups, wliich siiould be opened to pupils 
between i2 to lO years of age, including the regular course of study 
and adding among others such activities as janitor work, fire clcpart- 
nicjit, sanitatjon committee, gardening, care oi animal.;, dairying, 
painting and fmisliing, jewelry, hoaUhincling, printing, etc. One notable 
addition among these activities is the proposed life-career class, which 
is designed to begin as early as the fifth grade and to "aid the child 
to survey his opportunities, to decide on his career, and to prepare 
for his vocation" (p. 266). The chilcireji^should be,taught early to 
utilize various sources of information, to'^gradiially prepare a survey 
of Che field of occupations, to visit and observe people at their work, 
to analyze certain vocations and to examine their own characteristics 
as measured by concrete requirements, This life-career class should 
continue also in the colleges. The chapter makes many other recom- 
mciulations, especially for cooperation between the school and all such 
agencies as come in {jirect contact with the Innnari aspects of industry, 
commerce, agriculture, legislation, and the like. The whole program 
is finally summarized into eleven main recommcndation.s, and the 
mo-st appropriate immediate steps for inaugiiratij?g it are briefly stated. 
A bibliography of sixteen pages and an appendix containing problems 
and questions for class discussions on each chapter make the book a 
valuable aid for purposes of self and class instruction, L. R. G. 

RuDOLr PiNTNEn and Margaret M. Anderson. The PiciuKc Coniple- 
tion Test. Educational Psychology Monographs No, 20, Warwick 
and York, Inc., Baltimore, 1917, p. loi, 

This monograph describes the method of standardizing Hcaly's 
Picture Completion Test (The Farm-yard) on the basis of resvills 
from over fifteen hundred subjects varying in age from 5 years to 
adulthood. HeaJy^s instructions were used and "an e.vact record kept 
of every move made by the examinee” as well as of the time required 
for completing the test. Each person was tested individually under 
most favorable conditions. The method of scoring, however, differed 
entirely from Healy’s, being based upon the actual frequency of each 
correct or incorrect move made by the subject.;. Of the nine pos.sib)e 
correct moves the one which was done by the fewest number and 
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therefore considered the most diflicult of all was given the highest 
score, namely loo iiihts, and the other correct moves received scores 
iti inverse proportion to tlic percentage of recorded cases, the easiest 
being scored 52 units. The errors were rated proportionately lower, 
a score of i unit deiiotlnE that bctweeri 1.5 and 2.2 per cent, of the, 
subjects made tliis incorrect move. All less freq^ient moves were dis¬ 
regarded, so that the final table represents only 61 out of ^123 possible 
moves; and the highest or perfect .score amonnts to 6.)6 \mits. 

By comparing dilTcrent age groups with each other and with the 
total group of subjects it was found that "the relative ease or diffi¬ 
culty of the moves is pretty much the same for any age-group," and 
"that 110 particular injustice is done to any age by the iiictliod of 
scoring adopted,’* Accordingly, the authors computed iige-uorms and 
percentile noi'ins for each age which can be used for purposes of a 
year scale, a point scale, or a percentile scale. They also found that 
the test is of equal difficnlty for both sexes and that children from a 
good or medium social environment score somewhat higher than chil¬ 
dren from a poor envirotimeiit. Likewise the pupils who were accel¬ 
erated in their school work obtained higher scores tiiaii the retarded 
pupils. As compared with other ways of scoring the new method enab¬ 
les one to make much finer differentiations and to obtain truer -values, 
The time element seems to be of no diagnostic value, although the 
authors recommended that Healy's five-minute limit be extended to ten 
minutes. The more or less uniform increase in the mediun number of 
units scored from year to year makes the test appear of much signifi¬ 
cance and greatly enhances the value of the author’s work in standard¬ 
izing this importaut test. L. R, G, 

The following books and pamphlets have been received 

MAuntcE Pabmelee. Crmiiiohgy. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1918. 

William A. White, The Pfinciples of Menial Hygiene. The Mac¬ 
millan Company, New York, igiy. 

WiLLiA-M Heai-y, Menial Confiicfs and Misconduef. Little, Brown, 
and Company, Boston, 1917. 

Augusta F. Bronner. The Psychology of Special Abilities and Dis¬ 
abilities. Little, Brown and Company, Boston, igry. 

Joseph Jastrow. Character flwd Temperoinenf- D. Appleton and 
Company, New York, 1916. 

Arthur James Todd, Theories of Social Prog?'ess. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1918. 

Maximilian P. E. Groszmann. The Exceptional Child. Cliarles 
Scribner's Sons, New York, 1917. 

John Edgar Cooveb. Experinienls in Psychical Research. LelancI 
Stanford Junior University’ Publications, Psychical Research 
Mono'grapli No. i, Stanford University, California, 1917. 

^Mention here does not preclude further comment, 
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Edwahd Saffoud Jones, The^ k/Iumce of Age oid L-t^eymu on 
Comkims Concerned wUh Mental Tests. Educational Psychol¬ 
ogy Monograpli No. 22. Warwick and York, Baltimore, 1917, 

Lewis M. Tehran, Grace Lyman, George Ordahl, Louise Ellison 
jMHL, Neva Galdretji, and Wjlford Taluert, TbelSinnford Re¬ 
man md E^'tensm of the Binei^Simon Scale for Measuring 
hitelligme. Educational Psychology Monograph No. 18. War¬ 
wick and York, Baltimore, igi^. 

June E, Downey and Edwin B. Payson. Vuidextralliy and Minor- 
Reading. Reprinted from Jourml of Expermnfol Psychology, 
voi, 2, No, 6,1917, pp. mn- 

J, E, Wallace Wallin. Feeblemindedness and Delingnmy. Re¬ 
printed from Mental Hygiene, vol. i, 1917, pp. 585-590, 

-—. The Phcimiena of Scattering in the Binei-Smn Scale. 

Reprinted from Psych. Clinic, vo!. n, No. 6,1917, pp, 179-195, 

-—, Wide Range mrsns Narrow Range Binet-Smn Testing. 

Reprinted from The lomial 0/De(mgi(ciicy, vol. 2, 1917, pp. 315- 
d30. 

The American Journal of School Hygiene, vol. 3, March, 1918. 

The lournd of Edncaimal Psychology, vol 9, Dec, 1917, 

The Macmillan Company, Notes for the. Guidance of Anlhors, 1918. 



NOTES 


The American Association of Clinical Psychologists was oL-ganized 
at Pittsburgh, on December 28, 1917. Tbc mesnbership includes men 
and women liolding the doctorate in psychology, who are eng-agod in 
the clinical practice of psychology in the United States. Tlie forty- 
five charter members are chiefly directors of clinics, of bureaus of 
child welfare, of institutional laboratories; in army service, as mental 
examiners of ofikers and recruits; or connected with courts, hospitals 
and schools. 

The objects of the Association are to promote an esprit de corps 
among psychologists who have entered the practical field, to provide 
media for the comniunication of Ideas, to aid in establishing definite 
standards of professional fitness for the practice of psychology, and 
to encourage research in problems relating to mental hygiene and cor¬ 
rective education, 

DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY IN THE LOS ANGELES 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Los Angeles, long recognized as a leader in educational affairs, has 
taken another step in the direction of better education. Uiidei' the 
leadership of Dr. Albert Shiels, formerly Director of the Bureau of 
Reference and Research in New York City Schools, there has been 
created a Division of Psjrchology at Los Angeles to undertake an 
intensive and scientific study of the progress of types of children,— 
to be applied to the problems of over age, over-size pupils, tlie promo¬ 
tional system, the minimum essentials for school work, and provision 
of exceptional children both retarded and advanced, Dr. Arthur 
Howard Sutherland of Yale University was selected to organize this 
division and carry forward the researches in educational psychology. 

Perhaps the most obvious type, from an administrative standpoint 
is the retarded child, and before any administrative action can he 
taken it is necessary to know about how many there arc in the school 
system. Therefore a survey was_undertaken in twenty-four elementary 
schools in which about 120Q pupils were tested individually by psycho¬ 
logical tests including the DInet (Goddard I911 Revision), With these 
' records there were gathered also the health records, the school records, 
the attendance records, and some items regarding the playground and 
mtmual abilities. The resvdts show tliat in ungraded rooms in Los An¬ 
geles, the percentage of children retarded mentally three years or 
more is 70.4%; that the percentage of mentally retarded three years 
or more among those children who were not promoted at the Feb¬ 
ruary examinations in 1917 is 34.6%; that in the Parental Schools the 
percentage is 8i%, If the schools selected are 111 any way typical 
this would seem to indicate that there are in the school !;ysteni in 
Los Angeles something over five thousand children whose lueutal 
age shows a retardation of three years or more. 

The next step in the administrative problem is to determine the 
individuals, their location ahd their mental level. Since it is impos¬ 
sible for one psychologist to spread himself among 90,000 school chil¬ 
dren, it became necessary at once to consider to what extent teachers 
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and principals can be used to contribute the necessary data, It was 
found that a consicleriible number of teachers have iiiulertaken to 
attend special clas.scs and are already using some of the tests of the 
laboratory. Many of them liare heretofore posed as psychological 
experts, after a short course at some one of the prominent training 
centers, It was therefore considered advisable to announce that these 
psychological tests are. on exactly the same basis with an examination 
ill arithmetic, reading, spelling or other school activities, and everyone 
should use tests regardless of training. It is hoped by this means to 
establish tlie point that the tests are no better than the person who 
uses them, and that if used by,the teacher for her own information 
in teaching; that is, to guide her to methods of presentation and 
quality work expected that they will be an invaluable aid to intelligent 
instruction. At the same time, the point is emphasized that these by 
themselves will show no more regarding feeble-mindedness than do 
tests in arithmetic, reading, etc. 

Over one hundred teachers have enrolled in a special course in 
experimental psychology. In this course no tests arc being taught. 
The course as outlined is a training course in laboratory psychology, 
designed to lead the student to make simple psychological analyses, 
and interpret her own observations in psychological terms, 

At the same time the teachers arc gathering together in small groups 
to Jearn to do the Bind' Test and are sent out to test Hortuai ehUdroi 
It U also announced firmly and widely that the performance 
of the Binet does not constitute one a psychologist. 

Meanwhile plans ai‘e going forward to tcacli the better class of 
teachers to make ''case studies’' which siiall include live .steps. 

1st, Family History. 

and. Economic and Social Environments. 

3rd, Physical Measurements, 

4th, Mental and Psychological Measurcineiits wliich include school 
room tests both group and individual. 

Sth. The Principal's and Teacher's estimates from sioyd, playground, 
etc. 

It is planned as soon as possible to carry out this organization and 
collect at a central office this fall data regarding each exceptional 
child. 

Meanwhile ten special rooms have been established in which to carry 
on teaching experiments on backward children. It is possible to 
select special teachers who have had some psychological training, 
and a certain measure of success has attended the experinment. Some 
of the children diagnosed as feeble-minded have made progress in 
comprehension, others have not, and it is a question wlietUer the 
expense necessary is warranted. 

The case study method is expected to discover also the gifted 
children, children who are gifted in special subject.?, also those retarded 
in special subjects, and those who show peculiar interests, abilities and 
dispositions. 

The value of the Division of Psychology at Los Angeles has already 
been recognized in connection with the Juvenile Court, the Probation 
Department, the Civil Service Commission, and the Employment 
Agencies, to say nothing of music teachers, and special schools of the 
vicinity. It is expected that another year will show wide spread co¬ 
operation among many interests to educate parents, and teachers to 
a much higher standard of demand upon the schools. 
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Professor John WnUacc Baiiil Clark Univcrsily, one of the cdh 
tors of this Joui'iiol, lias been amiointed Vice-Cliairiiiaii of Ihe Psy¬ 
chology Conimillee of the National Research Council, Mis address is 
1015 Sixteenth Street, N.W„ Wasbingfon, D. C. 


At its last annual meeting in Pitlshiirgli, December 1917, the Ameri¬ 
can Psychological Association authorized the appointment of a per- 
inaneiit CoiiimitLcc 011 Publications in Aiiplicd Psychology, The fol- 
lowing consLilnte this Comniittee: H, L, Hollingworth, James Bnrt 
Miner, Walter P, Scott, Iidwjird K. Strong, Jr., and L R, Gcissler, 
the hitter acting ns Chairman. 

For the duTaliou of the wav the CommiUet has decided to carry 
on its work in the following way; It will eN«amiiie the piililicalioiis 
in applied psychology or pretending to belong lo this held and publish 
the titles of such works in the JoHnici/0/ Psydiofofly, and 

perhaps iii one other psychological periodical, over the initials C, P, A. 
P. Any of tlicsc worb that may be reviewed by members of the 
Committee at some later lime will he marked; ''fro tail. C. P. A. P." 
Such reviews will also he jniblislicd in the /oiiniol of /J/i/i/iW/ Pjy. 
cholog^ over the same initials. Copies or nt least complete titles of 
publications suggested for exaiiiinailon liy the Coinmitlee may be sent 
to the chairman, Dr, L, R, Gcissler, Clark University, Worcester, 
Maas, 


Dr, Guy Montrose Whipple has resigned his posiiioii us Professor 
of Education at the University of Illinois lo accept a position at the 
Carnegie Inatitnle of Technology as Prolessor of Applied Psychology 
and Director of the Dnreaii of Educational Research. Pciuliiig the 
reiiini to the liislitiite of Dr, Walter D, Scott, now serving at Wash¬ 
ington us Chairman of the Committee on Clussificulion of Personnel, 
the development of llic new Bureau of Educational Research, which 
Is aimed to invesllgate those pedagogical problems lliaL arise in the 
work of the Institute and that offer hope of solution by experimental 
or statistical attack, will proceed slowly and Dr. Whipple will serve 
in Dr, Scott’s stead as Acting Director of the Bureau of Salesman¬ 
ship Research. 
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MENTAL TESTS OF A GROUP OF EMPLOYED MEN 
SHOWING CORRELATIONS WITH ESTIMATES 
FURNISHED BY EMPLOYER 

By Jesse ICnowlton Flanders, Oakland, Cal. 

This study is a unit of a larger problem irt which the writer 
has interested himself. The object of the larger problem is to 
discover possible ways in which intelligence tests may be of 
service both to schoolmen and employers for the better place¬ 
ment in vocations of those who are to do the world's work. 
The Stanford-Binet Scale, which was used in the present in¬ 
vestigation, is the outgrowth of several years of painstaking 
effort by a nutnl)er of psychologists in an attempt to perfect 
a means by which to measure native intelligence. Many of 
us believe that this lias been a wise expenditure of tijne and 
effort. Nevertheless a large amount of careful work remains 
to be done, both in the improvement of current intelligence 
scales and in the determination of their practical value, The 
worth of the Biiict scale, and of similar scales, has already 
been demonstrated in the care of various types of defectives 
and delinquents. It has also been shown that the scale can 
be made of invaluable assistance to the school-administrator 
in the better grouping of pupils according to ability, particu¬ 
larly in discovering the exceptionally gifted and the excep¬ 
tionally limited, When all due credit is given, however, to those 
who have done notable pioneer work alojig these and kindred 
lines, the fact remains that we are very much in the dark 
as to the extent to which, and the manner in which, intelli¬ 
gence tests may be of service in the solution of complex 
sociological problems which hinge, in pari, upoji the native 
abilities of various social and occupational groups. In the 
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hope of establishing a wider field of service for intelligence 
testing, a series of studies was planned by the writer which 
would involve the testing of several groups of adults in various 
types of comniercial and industrial lines, these groups to 
include individuals of every occupational status from those 
whose work is of non-skilled and routine character up to and 
including the professional classes. The main purpose through¬ 
out was to detenuine the degree of correlation between intelli¬ 
gence and success in the various vocations. It was hoped that 
the information to be gained would prove serviceable both for 
the vocational counselor in the school and for the employment 
manager in the industry. 

The study here reported is only a beginning, It was made 
possible through the courtesy and co-operation of the super¬ 
intendent of a large express company who provided a quiet 
room for the conducting of the tests and arranged to have his 
employees come there one at a time throughout the working 
day. Forty-seven were tested, most of whom were rated as 
clerks, although the group included a few drivers, collectors 
and loaders. The men were selected iindei’ the direction of 
the superintendent, t)ie only restriction to his freedom of 
choice being that he should pick those concerning whom he 
would be able to give the desired additional information and 
that he siiould not pick anyone who had not been in the employ 
of the company for at least a year. This last restriction was 
violated in seven itistanccs; three men had been with the 
company eleven inontlis each, one for nine months, one for 
eight months, and two for six months each. By these restric¬ 
tions, however, the large class of “floaters” was eliminated, 
as the median length of service was five years, It is believed 
that the group is fairly representative of that portion of the 
organization which was considered and of the men who may 
properly be regarded as permanent employees. 

The seven following qualities were chosen for comparison: 

Intelligence 

Accuracy 

Speed 

Co-operativeness in execution of work 
Loyalty to employer 
Dependability 
All-round efficiency 

Each man was classified independently by three of his su¬ 
periors in each of these qualities according as they regarded 
him as,—Very Superior, Superior, Average, Inferior, Very 
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Inferior. Tliese estimates were afterwards transformed into 
a numerical value on a scale from 5 to 1 and the three esti¬ 
mates combined to derive a final score. This made a possible 
variation in score from 15 to 3 in each quality. As a matter 
of fact, the variation was only from 15 to 8, due to the re¬ 
luctance of those estimating to classify any employee as either 
inferior or very inferior. This reluctance was probably justi¬ 
fied in view of the fact that these employees had survived the 
wcecJii.g-out process which had eliminated jnany " unfit." It 
served, liowcver, to reduce the spread in the estimates and 
doubtless rendered the correlations somewhat less reliable than 
they would have been if definite instructions had been given 
for all of the men to be arranged in rank-order regarding 
one particular quality, and this procedure repeated for each 
of the other qualities. Had this been done, there would have 
been a stronger incentive for those judging to compare each 
man very carefully with his associates and at the same time 
tlic offending terminology would have been avoided. The 
classification which was used has been repeatedly and suc¬ 
cessfully used with school children. The two situations, how¬ 
ever, are quite different. A school teacher has no reluctance 
in confidejitially classifying as very inferior a pupil for whose 
presence in her classroom she is in no way j’esponsible, while 
an employer regards it as a reflection upon Ihmself to admit 
tliat he iias retained the services of one who could be so classi¬ 
fied in any of these fundamentally desirable qualities. The 
information legarding the salary 2 -eceived by each man was 
furnished by the superintendent; the other information used 
in deriving the correlations of table No. 1 was obtained 
directly from the subject himself at the time of the testing. 

The correlations were found by the Pearson formula. The 
occupational status of the father was determined by Taussig’s 
classification. In computing the intelligence quotient the actual 
age above 16 years was disregarded. The range in actual 
age was from 55 to 19 with the median at 30, 

Most of the correlations are low. Perhaps the two most 
interesting findings of this study are, that intelligence, as 
measured by the test and expressed in I.Q., shows such a slight 
correlation with salary, and that the correlations between it 
and dependability and loyalty, while small, are actually nega¬ 
tive. It was thought that salary would be the best measure 
of all-round efiiciency obtainable, and that efficiency would be 
largely determined by original endowment, chiefly by native 
intelligence. But it appears that there are factors more 
important than intelligence in the ultimate determination of 
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a inaii’s wojTh to l)is employer; at least, the man with the 
higlicst intelligence may not be the most desirable. In fact, 
we are led to believe that the men at the upper end of the 
scale in this group could he replaced by others with less intelli¬ 
gence without any sacrifice of efficiency. The same expendi¬ 
ture of money would thus secure men who would be more 
loyal and moi'e contented. It .should be kept in jnind that the 
corrclatioji between intelligence quotient and salary is of very 
little importance since the j)rol)ablc error for 47 cases and a 
correlation of .13 is .096. The rajige in mental age was from 
18 years and 7 months to 10 years, with a median at 15-2; 
the upper quartiic was at 16-7 and the lower quartile at 13-9. 
(Sec table No. 2.) Evidently tlierc is a great deal of intelli¬ 
gence going to waste, since the work that these men do is of 
a routine clerical nature calling for a high degree of accuracy 
but offering an exceedingly limited opportunity for the exer¬ 
cise of ingenuity or even personal judgment. Success is 
achieved by the faithful performance of an ordinary task for 
the doing of which perfectly definite rules have been given. 
The positions included arc known by such names as Account¬ 
ing Clerk, C. O. D. Cleric, Settlement Clerk, Waybill Clerk, 
Clerk in Value Room, Clerk in On Hand Department, Clerk 
ill Over and Short Department, Suspense Clerk, Receiving 
Clerk, Wagon IDe.spalclicr, Chief Router. These names indi¬ 
cate a high degree of .specialization. The men in the group 
constitute the rank and file of an organization of 700 em¬ 
ployees, from whtcli a small number of supervisors and semi- 
officials have been eliminated at one end and a large number 
of “ floaters ” at tJie other. They present the typical labor 
problems of this company. 

Why should men with a mental capacity which would 
enable them to ac(|uire a college education be found doing 
work exactly similar in character to that which men can do 
who would never be able to complete in a satisfactory manner 
the eighth grade of our elementary school? It may be that 
they arc lacking in emotional, moral or other necessary quali¬ 
ties ; it may be that economic pressure crowded them out of 
the .schoohs before they were able to pi'epare for more exacting 
service; it may be that the schools did not provide them with 
proper training; it may be that they selected their vocation 
blindly and ignorantly. Whatever the reason, there is evi¬ 
dently a big social and economic loss. We have been told 
that there was no place in our present civilization for the 
man with eleven or twelve year intelligence. If the findings 
of this .study are verified and are found to hold generally in 
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TABLE No. 2 


Distribution of Group by Mental Age 


Mental Age 

Number 

Mental Age 

Number 

9-7 to 10-6 

' 1 

14-7 to 15-6 

11 

10-7 " 11-6 

3 

15-7 ‘ 

‘ 16-6 

8 

11-7 '■ 12-6 

0 

16-7 ' 

■ 17-6 

6 

12-7 “ 13-6 

3 

1 17-7 ■ 

‘ 18-6 

5 

13-7 “ 14-6 

9 

18-7 ■ 

’ 19-6 

1 


Other industrial lineSj we shall need to concern ourselves more 
with the problem of providing a larger number of jobs suit¬ 
able for those who can score sixteen or seventeen years on 
the Stanford Revision, anti with the further problem of mak¬ 
ing available the proper training for such jobs. We know 
there is a tendency in modern industry to develop what the 
men cynically call " brainless systems/’ where one mind fve- 
cjuently directs from 10 to 20 others with such iiiiniilcness 
that the other men closely approximate the moving part of a 
machine. In such a system tiic man with limited capacity 
has come into his own; he can render service to society where 
the more intelligent man would fail. It is conceivable that 
we may discover that one of the chief causes of the wide- 
s])rcad labor unrest is due to workmen who chafe under a 
monotonous type of work because their active minds arc not 
sufficiently occupied. Wc need to know the facts. 

Salary covvelatcs most highly with accurtiey and next with 
length of service, If a man does reasonably satisfactory work 
and remains with the company his salary is increased. One 
would like to have full information regarding tho.se who have 
left the employ of the company over a period of yeans; both 
those who failed to make good and those who found the 
service irksome, Those who remained cannot be regarded as 
peculiarly adapted for just this kind of work since only three 
expressed unqualified satisfaction with their present position. 
These three had a mental age below the median for the group. 
Furthermore, there is no correlation between loyalty and 
length of service. 

We have been taught that additional schooling increases 
a man’s earning capacity; and on the whole that is doubtless 
true, We have here, however, a concrete case where school¬ 
ing seems to be of no importance whatever. The range in 
number of grades completed is from 13 to 3, with the median 
at 8. One man had finished a year at Annapolis; he was the 
only one who had gone beyond the high school. There were 
tliree others who had completed a high school course. Twenty- 
three of the group had at some time undertaken a course of 
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study to supplement their public school training, such as 
commercial school, correspondence school or evening school. 
Of these, 12 were above and 11 below the median in mental 
age; 3 were receiving the median salary, 10 were getting more 
and 10 were getting less. At tlie time of tlie interview there 
were only four who, in their' leisure time, were pursuing a 
purposeful or systematic course of study in an effort to pre¬ 
pare themselves for a higher type of service.- 

Three men had a definite ambition to reach a particular posi¬ 
tion within the organization; 9 had the laudable but indefinite 
desire to “rise in the ranks;” 18 had ambitions Ihe realiza¬ 
tion of which would have taken them outside of the organiza¬ 
tion ; 17 would exjjress no definite ambition of any sort and 
yet only three of them were satisfied. It is so much easier 
to know that we arc dissatisfied with what we have than it 
is to know exactly what we want. As already stated, only 
four men were using their leisure time to help achieve their 
ambition, The most notable case is that of a man who 
wishes to become a Christian Science practitioner, The seri¬ 
ousness of his purpose is evidenced by the fact that, in order 
to prepare himself, he has been studying four hours a day 
for three years, He has a mental age which places him in 
the upper onc-fourth of the group. As lie never got beyond 
the first year in high school it is probable that he has a very 
jncagre ecjiiipjnent of scientific knowledge. A similar ca.se dis¬ 
covered by the writer in another study has caused him to won¬ 
der to what extent this condition, of high mental endowment 
and limited education, accounts for the growth of various 
pscudo-sciences, Is it not naturarfor the alert, active mind 
to demand some sort of problem to grapple with? Certainly 
we have no right to expect that the conclusions ref^ched by 


TABLE No. 3 

Intercorrelations of the Seven Qualities as Estimated by Superiors 


All-round eniciency. 

Dependability. 

Accuracy. 

Cooperaliveness. ,,. 
Intelligence Rating. 

Loyalty. 

Speed. 


All-round 

effidency 

Dependabil¬ 

ity 

u 

e 

s 

o 

< 

Cooper¬ 

ativeness 

Intelligence 

Rating 

Loyalty 

Speed 

_ 

.73 

.74 

.67 

.74 

,56 

.46 

.73 

_ 

.74 

.67 

.63 

,56 

.39 

.74 

.74 

_ 

.55 

.63 

.48 

.47 

.67 

.67 

.55 

— 


.75 

,38 

.74 

.63 

.63 

.54 

— 

.41 

,49 

.56 

.56 

.48 

.75 

.41 

— 

.42 

.46 

.39 

.47 

,38 

.49 

.42 

— 
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such minds shall always be sane and sate when the lliiiiking 
has been done in entire ignorance of even the fundainenlal 
facts of the physical and biological sciences. This again 
emphasizes the fact that as a mailer not only of conservation, 
but of self-defense as well, society cannot afford to continue 
to allow the highly gifted child to hccome .submerged. Wc 
must discover him when he first enters school and see to it 
that regardless of the econontic resources of his parents he 
is given a thorough education. 

Table No. 3 shows the correlations hetweeii the different 
qualities as estimated by the judges. It will be noted that 
these are all high. Tlierc is a strong tendency for these quali¬ 
ties to be found together, Speed shows the lowest correla¬ 
tions. It never exceeds .50, while each of the others corre¬ 
lates as high as .74 with at least one of the other qualities, 

The correlations bettveen the estimates of one judge and 
those of another arc given in table No. 4, On the whole they 
are fairly high, but since it is necessary, for the ]>iirposc of 
computing these, to divide the group into two smaller groups, 
because the same judges did not c.stiniatc all of the men, the 
P,E, Is so large that care must be exercised in drawing con- 

TABLE NO.4 


ImEacouRELWioN m the estikwtes op the Judges poa 19 of the Men 



Speed 

Accur¬ 

acy 

All- IntcUi- 
round gcnce 
efficiency Rating 

Depend¬ 

ability 

Coojicr- 

atlve- 

ncss 

Loyalty 

A&B,., 

,80 

.42 

,33 .18 

,51 

— ,2B 

— ,.22 

A&C... 

.62 

,52 

.27 ,58 

.00 

,28 

—.36 

B &C,,, 

.50 

,75 

.31 .00 

—.20 

— .17 

,71 

Intercorrelation in the Estimates op the Judges for 28 of the Men 

D & E.. 

.67 

.57 

.40 ,55 

.15 

.52 

,33 

D & F'., 

. , ,52 

,47 

,29 .70 

.16 

.41 

,50 

E & F., 

. .‘16 

.38 

.38 .21 

,39 

.49 

,13 


elusions from them. The closest agreement appears in speed 
and the least in loyalty. B and C have a very high correlation 
ill their estimates of loyalty while each of them has a negative 
correlation with the estimates of A, which makes it evident 
that their standard was very different from his, If wc coni-' 
bine their ratings and also those of D and F of the other 
group and then correlate the score thus olitaincd-ivith l.Q., 
the result is a correlation of —.39 instead of —.22 which had 
previously been obtained. The correlation between the esti- 
Jiiates of A and the I.Q.’s for the small grou]) is only ,10 ivhich 
is of no significance since it is less than the P.F. 
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Before beginning the test the writer talked from five to 
ten minutes with each man, gaining his confidence, putting 
him at Ins case and getting the information concerning par- 
eiitagCj schooling, etc,, which was used in making the corre¬ 
lations. In a number of cases an estimate was made during 
this talk of the man's mental age, While most of these esti¬ 
mates were reasonably accurate, they were, in two instances, 
so wide of the mark as to conlirm the writer in his conviction 
that he would make a poor discij^le of Di‘. Katherine Black¬ 
ford ! 

Subject No. 47 is 24 years old and of Portugese parentage, 
lie has a pleasing manner and good address and was esti¬ 
mated as having a mental age of 15. He reached the eighth 
grade after ten years of study but did not finish it. He was 
16 wlien lie left. lie liegan woi'lc witli the CJcpress company 
as a wagon driver. In the eight years he has been with them 
he has held a dozen clillercnt positions and made a good record 
in every one. lie is now Receiving Clerk at tlie company’s 
main depot. Packages are delivered to him for shipment to 
every pai't of the United States. He loolcs up tlie rate, proper 
routing, train connections, time required in transit, rules for 
crating, etc., whenever these are required by the shipper, lie 
is exceedingly scruimloUvS about following directions and will 
never vary from them upon his own initiative, He is thor¬ 
oughly rcliahle, He has an ambition to become an agent in 
a small place and will doubtless receive such promotion in 
the near future. In the test, which occupied one hour and 
fifty-five minutes, he earned a mental age of 9-2. Four months 
later, at the request of the writer, he was given the same test 
by Dr, Kolis. On (liis retest, giving him the lienefit of every 
possilile doubt, he earned a mental age of 10-5. At the same 
time Dr. Kohs gave several performance tests which, while 
they have not hcei\ carefully standardized, gave added evi¬ 
dence that this man has a mental equipment not above that 
AA'liich is normal for an average tcn-year-olcl boy, He is 
earning $90 a month and doing a type of work which makes 
him a very useful citizen, Pie illustrates the necessity for 
the distinction between intellectnal feebleness and social feeble¬ 
ness which has been frequently pointed out by Dr, Terman. 
This man is definitely limited intellcctimlly, but he can not 
be classed as feebleminded in any reasonable sense of tlaat 
term. 

Subject No. 3 came to the test immediately after No. 47 
and was estimated as having a mental age not above 13 ; he 
earned one of 18-6. He \ras born in England, of English 
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parentage. He is 36 years old and has been in the United 
States four and a half years, having l>een with the express 
company all of that time, He is a helper to the C, O. D, 
Clerk and a very faithful employee. Previous to coming here 
he worked with his father, who is a grain merchant, He 
attended University College, London, for a year and refused 
to return because of a feeling of fricndlessness. tie had won 
first rank in a preliminary examination and if he had taken 
the major examination would very likely have won a .scholar¬ 
ship that would have paid his expenses at either Oxford or 
Cambridge. As a boy he was extremely nervovts; frequently 
got up at night to look for someone he believed to be in the 
room, His manlier is retiring and unresponsive. There is 
very little expression in his face. I-Ie i.s very conscious of a 
speech impediment which, however, he has now quite largely 
outgrown. What a lot of needless suffering he would have 
been spared if he could have had, when young, the training 
which would have remedied this defect! Moreover, we can¬ 
not estimate the increase in value of hus service to society 
which this might have meant; for it was precisely tlie con¬ 
sciousness of his defect that wa,s the underlying cause of his 
feeling of ostracism while at .school and which, directly or 
indirectly, has doubtless affected also his whole subsequent 
career. 

Brief mention will be made of two other cases, Sill)ject 
No. 11, who is 55 years old, of Scotch-Euglish parentage, 
earned a mental age of 16-11. lie left school at the end of 
the 8th grade, has been with the company 34 years, and for 
the past five has been a Money Clerk. He is .spoken of as 
being supersensitive, jealous and quarrelsome with his su¬ 
periors. Pic will probably never be promoted. Subject No. 
41 is 25 years old, American with English-German antecedents, 
He earned a mental age of 13-6; left school at the end of the 
4tli grade and has done no additional studying since, PTc 
stated that he had an ambition to become a mail clerk, but 
was doing nothing definite towards achieving that end, Pie 
has been with the company five years, Pie has received an 
increase in salary of $20 per month in less than a year and 
is being considered at the present time for further promotion. 
He was referred to as one of the most promising of the group. 
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During the past two years the writers have collected a large 
amount of data in regard to the final educational attainments 
of unemployed men. From these data has been derived evi¬ 
dence to point to the probability that education, wages, and 
industrial success are in large degree dependent upon the 
intellectual ability of the men. With the records at hand 
and a knowledge of the changing conditions in industry dur¬ 
ing the two years, it is now desirable to investigate the relation 
of education to the type of men applying at any particular 
time or season, and under different industrial conditions,—in 
brief, the changes in the educational attainments that may be 
noticed In an employment office over a period of time, 

This report deals with the results obtained from the records 
of the applicants for positions at the Dayton, Ohio, Free 
Employment Office during the years 1916 and 1917, giving a 
more complete analysis of the results for the latter year. A 
tabulation by grades and by months was made of the " grade 
at leaving school,” as reported on the registration cards of the 
7,020 newly registering applicants who reported this item in 
1916, and of the 9,506 new applicants who reported the item 
satisfactorily in 1917. 

We at first wish to know whether the educational attain¬ 
ments of the applicants as a whole have changed during the 
period under consideration. If we make the assumption, 
merely to have some substantial basis upon which to make 
our calculations, that a grade ”8" as reported means eight 
grades completed, then the median grade at leaving school 
will probably best give the desired information. We also 
wish to know whether there has been any change on the whole 
in the type of men as to education, whether more or fewer 
men of high and low educational attainments respectively 
applied in the one year than in the other, and finally, if any 

^ The writers svlsh to acknowledge their indebtcdiic.ss to Mr, Eugene 
A, Mead, Superintendent of the Dayton State-City Free Employment 
Office, without wlio.se cooperation and eiicoiiragemciit this report would 
not have been possible. 
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change is noted, we wish to know more about the changes 
and the men causing the changes. 

Table I shows the number of men reported upon by months 
and the median educationa] attainments of the applicants by 
months for the two years. 

We note that, m spite of the fact that the total number of 
reporting ajjplicants increased by about 26 per cent in the 
second year and that for particular months the percentage of 
appiicants in 1917 was about twice that of 1916 due to unusual 
industrial conditions, the median attainment in education for 
the two years is almost the same, 8.30 grades of school com¬ 
pleted by the 1917 applicants as compared with 8,28 grades 
by the 1916 applicants. If we consider the monthly medians, 
we note but little change in these also. Even the greatest 
of the differences could be produced by the shifting of about 
a dozen men from one extreme of the distribution to the other. 
Such stability of the central tendency is characteristic only 
of distributions which have a very fundamental property of 
humanity as an underlying basis. About all that one can say 
of the slight amount of variation which is probably significant, 
is that in general tlie medians are lower in the winter and 
spring months and higher in the summer and autumn months 
than the average grade for the entire year. During the sum¬ 
mer and autumn months of 1916 the office placed many skilled 
mechanics in positions in munition factories and also many 
mechanics who were out of jobs because of a strike; yet the 
large number of these presumably better educated men did 
not raise the median of the group to any appreciable extent. 
In the summer of 1917 the office was called upon to supply 
many men, of whoiii many were skilled, to the aviation con¬ 
struction camps and to the army cantonment construction 
camps; and again the monthly medians are not affected to 
any great extent. Then in the fall months of 1917, a change 
in the attitude of employers towards the office was effected. 
The office had proved itself so efficient in securing good men 
during the summer months that the large manufacturers of 
the city jniituaDy agreed to stop all advertising for em¬ 
ployees and rely entirely upon this office for their new em¬ 
ployees. Yet in the fall and winter months of 1917 we note 
but little change in the monthly median attainments although 
the median does seem to be on the upward trend, The policy 
of this office has been in the past to discourage the applications 
of undesirable men and to encourage the applications of high- 
grade men. Why, then, with the large increase in number 
of high grade men that is known to exist in 1917, do not 
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the'median educational attainments of the group change more 
appreciably? 

To answer this question it is necessary to study intensively 
the distributions of the men by the grades at which they left 
school and by the different months of the year. We must 
determine the changes that have gone on from month to month 
and note whether there is an increase or decrease of poor, 
fair.and well educated men as time goes on. An examination 
of the crud: number distributions by grade and by month of 
registration can give ns no clue to the information which we 
are seeking, Such a distribution table is too lengthy to be 
given here. It is readily apparent that the crude numbers 
can have no value for us unless taken in connection with the 
total number of applicants during a given period of time vnider 
consideration. To illustrate: If the number of applicants 
who liad a second grade education and who registered and 
reported tiieir education during May was hvice as great as 
the number with second grade ediicatioJi who registered. in 
April, but the total number of applicants in May was only 
/m// of the nimiber registering in April,—then the relative 
increase of the number with a second grade education in May 
over the vnuinber with second grade education in April is 
300 per cent, and not 100 per cent as given by the crude 
numbers; or, the ratio we desire is four and not two. We 
can then say that the number of second grade applicants has 
relatively increased to tour times the number in April. The 
ratio desired for our comparisons, then, amoi\nts to dividing 
the number of applicants in a given month with a given amount 
of education by the corresponding number which is to be 
expected in that month when the total increase of that month 
over the preceding month is taken into account. It can be 
easily shown that what this amounts to mathematically is 
dividing the per cent with the given grade of education at 
the particular month under consideration by the percentage at 
the same grade for the preceding month or for the time period 
with which it is to be compared. 

If, N/2=the total number of reporting applicants in January, 

NA—the total number of reporting applicants in February, 
n/—the number o£ second grade applicants in January, 
nF“the number of second grade applicants in February, 
then the number of second grade applicants in February, if there 
were no relative increase or decrease of second grade applicants, who 

2 The italicized letters indicate modifiers, not algebraic factors. 
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are expected by reason of the change in the total number of applicants 
in the two months, is 

NP 

Ef=- 11 / 

Ny 

But usually np is not equal to EP (the number to be expected) for the 
reason that there is some relative change in the numbers in the two 
tnofiths. Out ratio, or index 0/ coniiJarisoa of the number of second 
grade applicants in February with respect to January, then, is, 

rP 

1 =-, 

EP 

or, 

iiP nP N/ 

1 =- = -, 

NP NP nJ 

- 11/ 

N/ 

Wc may write this expression in the following form, 
up nJ 

- u -. 

NP N/ 

The Index of comparison of the number of second grade-applicants 
in February to the number of second grade applicants in Januarj^ is 
thus the quotient obtained by dividing the per cent of such applica¬ 
tions in February by the cori'esponding per cent in January, 

When this index is i.o, there is no relative change; when the Index 
is less than i.a, there fias been a relative decrease, and when the index 
Js greater tlian i.o tlicre lias been a rciativc increase of second grade 
applicants in the second month with respect to the first. An index of 
1.20 in the above case would mean that the second grade applicants 
iii Febrtiary Iiad relatively increased 20 per cent over the number of 
such ai)plicants in January. 

We have then but to reduce the grade distributions to percentages 
and divide the percentage in the second period at any given time period 
by the percentage in the same grade at any preceding period with wliich 
we wish to compare it, The index has the value, which a com¬ 
parison directly of the crude percentages has not, that equal gross 
differences, say at the first and eighth grades, are shown in tlieir 
true perspective as regards the per cent of relative change. One 
per cent of gross difference in the first grade is a much greater 
relative change than one per cent gross change at the eighth grade, 
becau.se the actual percentage upon which the relative change is based 
is much larger in the eighth grade than in the first grade. 

If we reduce our distribution table of percentages to these 
index numbers, we get a result that is almost as bewildering 
as at first, so Ear as being able to understand the changes that 
have taken place in the composition of the group. Accidental 
or chance changes in the gross numbers by months and by 
grades play a large part in the determination of the index 
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iiuinlJers. We have made the meaning' of the changes more 
readily ajjparent by the following procedure. The table of 
distributions was regrouped by adding together several grades 
of low frequencies and then grouping these frequencies into 
still new groups on the basis of the seasons of the year. By 
this procedure, accidental changes in the distributions are so 
averaged that their effect is practically negligible. These fre¬ 
quencies, both in numbers and (ler cents arc shown in Table 
II, The upward trend during the year is then clearly apparent 
by the medians alone. 

If we take the percentage frequencies of the winter months, 
January and February together, to represent the conditions 
at the beginning of the year and compare all the other per¬ 
centage frequencies with these, by the method above described,, 
we get the indices of Tabic III. Since these indices may be 
taken to represent the relative percentages which each period 
is of the conditions prevailing at the beginning of the year, 
we have but to subtract 1.00 from each index to get the per 
cent of relative increase in a particular group of grades 
throughout the year (Table IV). Thus, if we subtract 1.00 
from the index for the summer months (June, July, August) 
in the eighth grade, we find that the eighth grade applicants 
in the summer months have relatively increased by 3 per cent 
over the eighth grade applicants in the winter months of Janu¬ 
ary and February together. A negative percentage in the 
table means a decrease. 

Now let us see how those last two tables help us to under¬ 
stand the relation of education to the kind of applicants apply¬ 
ing-at dlfTercnt times and under different industrial condi¬ 
tions. We at once note from Table IV tlic relative decrease 
tliroiighoiit the year of all men with education less than an 
eighth grade education, as is shown by the negative signs. 
The eighth grade and I-year high school men are rapidly 
increasing in relative importance. From Table III we note 
that, for the whole year, the 7~grade men and the II, III and 
IV-ycar high school men together have made but little change 
while there have been large gains made in the relative percen¬ 
tages of the eighth grade and I-year high school men and 
College Men (A, B, C, D, E). The two most significant 
relative increases are in (1) the eighth grade, which has the 
largest, gross total of applicants of any grade and in which 
small relative changes mean large changes in gross numbers 
and (2) in the I-year high school. The relative increase in 
the College applicants is not so important for the reason that 
the group has a rather small gross number in it. We also 
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note that the rate of relative decrease of the lower grade men 
is seen to slow up with the approach of the winter months, 

We may derive several conclusions from the above figures, 
With the changing of the attitude and policy toward the office 
and the calls made upon it to send out skilled workers in 
larger and larger numbers, we note that there is a decided 
increase in the relative proportion of eighth grade and I-year 
high school men, a fact which means that there is a relatively 
large gross number of these men applying at the end of the 
year as compared with the beginning of the year, To make 
up for the increase in these two grades we have then con¬ 
sistent decreases 'in the relative importance of the men of 
lower grades, the largest relative decreases being in the case 
of the men with least education. What that means from an 
industrial standpoint, since the number of men actually hired 
by employers bears a rather constant relation to the type of 
applicants, is that where given the chance to choose their 
employees from men of all degrees of educatioHj employers 
are choosing their men with the better education wherever 
possible. If we regard the number of men in the lowest grade 
group (no school, first and second grades) in Table II we note 
that the gross numbers of these poorly educated men decrease 
but little, although they show a tendency to increase with the 
approach of winter or at least to decrease at a slower rate 
than in the summer months. What this probably means is 
that the places which they might have held in the industrial 
world are being taken by better educated men, and that they 
still keep on applying at the office for work, since their num¬ 
ber does not decrease to any great extent although their rela¬ 
tive importance is decreasing, The men with little education 
are thus a rather stationary class. We have good reason 
to believe that these are often men who are mentally incom¬ 
petent, and that whatever makes for mental inefficiency makes 
also for educational and industrial inefficiency. Consequently 
these men are last to be hired and first to be thrown out of 
jobs when the employer has the choice between poorly edu¬ 
cated men and the better educated men. The choice exercised 
by the employer is not made because of the poor education 
but because of industrial inefficiency. Indeed, the test admin¬ 
istered by the employer is not the amount of education of the 
applicant but an industrial test,—whether or not the applicant 
is able to do the work for which he is to be hired. Lack of 
education and industrial inefficiency are thus probably both a 
result of poor intellectuarendowment. That the men of poor 
education are relatively more numerous in the winter than 
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in the other seasons is no doubt due to the fact that such 
men, when employed, work at such work as can be carried 
oil during the spring, siiaimer and autumn months only. In¬ 
dustry, too, is usually more active during these periods so that 
there would be a greater chance for some of them who had 
rather a poor education but a fair amount of intellectual endow¬ 
ment to obtain jobs in competition with men who are better 
endowed intellectually and are generally better educated. It 
is not, of course, maintained that poor education is always 
found only among poor or undesirable workers, but in general 
this would seem to be true. 

The lower grade men are decreasing in relative importance 
but not greatly in actual numbers. The eighth grade and 
I-year high school men, i.e., those around the median educa¬ 
tional attainment, have increased both in numbers and rela¬ 
tive importance. There is a decrease in the relative importance 
of tlie men of the last three high school grades with but little 
change in the absolute numbers. These three facts then are 
sufficient to explain why the median attainment has changed 
so slightly. The median deviation of the 1917 distribution 
is less than that of the 1916 distribution; the cases are grouped 
more densely about the median. The men from the last three 
high school grades, while being perhaps even more desirable 
employees, are few in number in the community and so cannot 
change the median attainment to any very great extent even 
if all were included. Of the few who are in the community, 
jn’ost of them arc probably permanently employed and so 
do not have occasion to come to the employment office. Con¬ 
sequently then, if all employers of the city were to demand 
only better educated men, they would have to recruit most 
of them froni'the seventh, eighth and I~year high school men. 

Such distributions point to a very fundamental principle 
underlying not only education but industry as well. All 
people of a population (industrial workers and otherwise) 
have varying intellectual endowments, which are distributed 
according to a curve of normal distribution, and which influ¬ 
ence the industrial sifccess and school attainments of the popu¬ 
lation to just about that degree in which the respective degrees 
or measures of mental endowment are found to occur.® Since, 
considering all the working population, the frequencies of these 
degrees of mental endowment do not change, i.e., are heredi- 

®Pintiicr, R. and Toops, H. A.—Mental Tests of Unemployed Men, 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. I, No. 4 , ipx7. PP- 325 - 341 . 

And also, by the same authors, Mentality In Its Relation to Elimin¬ 
ation from School, School and Society, To appear shortly, 
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tary and hence chanjje very slowly, if at all, in the general 
population,—we should expect the median amount of educa¬ 
tion at any time to approach to a constant value; and we 
should expect the education of any industrial group to be made 
up of different proportions of men of the respective amounts 
of edLLcation according to the amount of competition for posi¬ 
tions, and the possibilities of employers choosing their men 
from all possible grades of men. The employers choose, 
whenever possible, the better educated men not because of' 
their better education primarily, but because of their better 
intellectual endowments which enable them to malce better ad¬ 
justments to their work. This, in turn, makes them more 
satisfactory employees. 



AN EXPERIMENT IN INFANT EDUCATION 


Introductory Statement 
B y Lewis M. Terman^ Stanford University 


The following' article was written at ijiy urgent request by 
the father of Martha. The statements it contains border so 
closely on the incredible that I have thought best to state here 
briefly what I Irnow about the child. 

Martha- lives within a few miles of Stanford University. 
Her father is a lawyer, having graduated from Stanford 
University at the age of 21 years. The mother was a teacher 
before marriage. I first saw Martha on the evening of 
March 31, 1918. At that time she was a few days more than 
26 months old, Several times I had heard of her as a child 
prodigy who was able, to read like a school child, On the day 
just mentioned Martha’s father brought her to my home and 
allowed me to ob.servc her reading ability. Her performance 
was quite l)cyond anything I had deemed possible for a child 
a little more than two years old. She read from any primer 
fluently and with better expression than most first grade chil¬ 
dren are capable of, Her pronunciation, however, was babyish 
as one would expect in the case of a child who had only talked 
one year. Given primers which she hadpiever seen, she read 
from any starting point without hesitation. Whenever she 
came to a word she did not know she said, " What’s that ? ” 
In one little lesson she was given to read, four new words 
were encountered and pronounced for her. An hour later 
she was able to recognize all of these even when they were 
shown to her in word lists at the back of the book. I did 
not undertake to measure her reading vocabulary, luit from 
what I heard of her reading I am convinced that it is larger 
than that of the average child who has spent ten months in 
the first grade. 

I have known Martha’s father for approximately three 
years and I wish to say that his statements in the following 
article should he accepted without the slightest discount for 
paternal pride or faults of observation. He has made the 
article a plain statement of fact, leaving each reader to inter¬ 
pret the interesting phenomenon according to his own thcorie.s. 

One other pertinent fact should be mentioned; Martha’s 
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oldest brother, 11 years old at this writing, has the highest 
intelligence (jLiotient I have found among California children, 
At nine years he tested 171, and a year later 172, At 11 
years he is leading his class in the eighth grade. This boy 
was given a course in intensive mind culture similar to that 
employed in the case of Martha, only not so early in life. 
In his fourth year he could read various piinicrs and at the 
age of six he devoured hooks which are ordinarily not read 
by children below tl\c fourth grade. There is one other child 
in the family, a boy two years younger than John, This hoy 
is making an average record in the third grade and seevns to 
be little if any more advanced in intelligence than the average 
child of his age. This boy enjoyed no special instruction like 
that given the otlier two children for the reason that tlte 
father at that time was fully occupied by profcs.sional duties. 

It is interesting to conjecUire to what cxtejit the precocity 
of John and Martha was due to the educational stiimilation 
they received, and to what extent the average condition of 
the other child is the result of the omission of. such stimula¬ 
tion. The question can here only be raised; but it is within 
the possibilities of psychology to find, by properly controlled 
experiments, an answer to this and similar questions relating 
to the plasticity of the human intellect. Is it too much to hope 
that the experimental psychology of the future will concern 
itself more with the dynamics of mind and character than it 
has in the past ? 

By Martiia*s Father 

Up to the age of nmeteen months iny daughter, Martha S,, 
was apparently a normal child mentally and physically. She 
began to talk and to walk at the usual age and her progress 
in these particulars was neither more rapid nor slower than 
that of the average child. 

At the fige of about fourteen months she had acquired 
the use of her first three words, “ mamma,” 

“pretty," I then began an experiment in child education 
which has continued, more or less intermittently, up to the 
present time. I had heard of certain infants who showed great 
precocity at early ages, and was moved by curiosity to attempt 
to discover for myself whether such children are specially 
gifted by nature with unusual mental powers or whether the 
same development might not be attained by any normal ‘child 
such as Martha appeared to be. 

I had no access to any of the literature on the subject, and, 
indeed, up to the present time have not i-e;\d any hook or 
article dealiug with cases of early mental dcvclopvneut and 
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the methods employed to secure it; nor have I ever been a 
teacher or pai ticnlnrjy interested in cducaliojial inatters, The 
resiiUs obtained, therefore, have naturally been limited by the 
fact that I was a rank layman pioneering in a Reid to me 
unknown, without knowledge of educational methods and 
compelled to rely upon such crude expedients, in lieu of 
jnetliods, as might suggest themselves to a lay mind. In 
view of the measure of success which has attended an experi¬ 
ment undertaken under such obvious disadvantages, it is safe 
to assume that had the same expeniiicut been carried out con¬ 
sistently and uninterruptedly by a cjualified educator, the 
success would have been proportionately greater, 

As an initial step I cut from red cardboard a number of 
large capital letters and tacked them on the living room wall 
among the various pictures hanging there. In moments of 
leisure I took Martha in my arms and walked from picture 
to picture naming the objects re()rescntc<l. Occasionally I 
stop()cd before one of tire letters and said " See pretty 13," 
" There is 0," or " See M,” as the case might be, In a few 
days she was able to recognize B, and her fourth spoken word 
was "pretty B." At this time she learned to recognize three 
or foiii' of the capital letters; but her progress was slow and 
disheartening, and as spring work on tlie ranch was coming 
on, I dropped the experiment altogether. From that time for 
about hve months no special effort was made to direct her 
mental development, which i)roceecled normally. I did, how¬ 
ever, in spare moments make it a practice to point out various 
objects and to pronounce their names slowly and distinctly, 
witli the result that her vocabulary of nouns was rapidly 
increased. 

One day when she was about nineteen months old her aunt 
showed her the pictures in a nursery book, in which she at 
o]Jcc became greatly interested, and from that time her njcntal 
development has been rapid. While it is doubtless unsafe 
to generalize from the results of a single experiment of this 
kind, my experience with Martha leads me to believe that the 
secret of imlocldng the wonderful powers of the baby mind 
lies in securing its inlcrcsted attention to matters of educa- 
lional value, and that by far the most effective means of ai’ous- 
ing such interested attention is the nursery picture book, 
proj)erly eini)loyed. 

I placed in her hands a book which, in addition to a number 
of pictures interesting to the child mind, contained capital 
letters in flaring tyj>e and colors. She at once became inter¬ 
ested in the pictures and fell into the habit of rushing to 
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me, whenever I entered the house, to have me show them to 
her. At these times I took her on my la\j, turned to a picture, 
told her what the objects represented were, and chatted about 
them in such fashion as seemed most to arouse her interest, 
Occasionally I turned suddenly to the paj'cs of capital letters, 
pointed to one of them, and exclaimed with feigned excite¬ 
ment, “Oh Martha! Look! Look! There's IM ” Then, with¬ 
out giving her time to discover‘the deceit and to determine 
for IteiscH that after all there is nothing wildly exciting 
about the letter P, I'returned to the pictures and excited her 
interest in the vicissitudes of Tom the Piper's .son, only to 
turn back after a few moments and point with an exclama¬ 
tion to another letter. The pictures were unquestionably o( 
great interest to her, and as the references to the uninteresting 
capitals were only occasional aird momentary, the net result 
of these sessions was that she found the book as a whole a 
great joy, failed to discover the camouflage in the matter of 
tlie letters, and nevertheless became familiar with them, When 
she was nineteen months and thirteen days old she was able 
to recognize and pronounce all of the cai)ital letters, 

Although 1 am informed that the method of teaching a 
child to read by first teaching it its letters is decidedly out 
of vogue, I nevertheless continued in that error, if error it 
be, and next proceeded to teach Martha the small letters. As 
I had no picture book containing the situill letters in showy 
type, I was compelled to resort to another expedient. I drew 
the letters carefully on the back of business cards, and kept 
a few of these in my pocket. When she grew tired of looking 
at pictures I allowed her to play with these cards, of course 
calling her attention from time to tijne to the letter on the 
back of each. She became interested about this time in exjdor- 
ing my coat pockets and pulling the contents out of them, so 
I sometimes placed a few cards in a pocket open to attack, 
and allowed her to pull them out one at a time, refusing to 
let her liavc a new card until she pronounced the letter on 
the one already j)nllcd out. As this refusal constituted an 
obstacle to fui interesting investigation, she sejisil)ly surmounted 
it by observing the letters and pronouncing them in order to 
experience the joy of delving into the deptlns of the pocket 
for a ne^Y card. At other times I varied the play by sitting 
down with a pack of the cards in my hand and giving them 

to her one at a time to he carried by her across the room 

and delivered to her mother or aunt, refu-sing to give hei' 

another until she told motlier or aunt the name of the letter 

on each card ‘delivered. Both mother and aunt always di.s- 
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played a highly gratifying interest and astonishment at all 
information so volunteered by her, and she doubtless felt that 
she was playing a very important role in an extj-emely impor¬ 
tant matter. At any rate she enjoyed the process immensely 
and incidentally learned her small letters. 

When she was twenty months old she knew both small and 
capital letters thoroughly, and I next proceeded to teach her 
to read. For the initial steps the picture books were again 
resorted to. In passing from picture to picture I occasionally 
dropped down to the reading matter, placed my finger under 
the word " the," and said in a casual manner, "And there is 
'the,' Martha," proceeding instantly to another picture before 
that wholly uninteresting image of a word could detract 
from the vivid interest aroused by the pictures. In a few 
day,s she knew "the" and had no difficulty in picking it out 
lierself in a page of print. Several other words, such as 
"book," "man," "fat," "boy,” and "girl,” were taught in 
the same way. These words were then transferred to the 
backs of cards and thoroughly fixed in her memory by follow¬ 
ing out the series of plays used in teaching the small letters, 

As J felt that the type in ordinary primers would be too 
small for u child of her age, and as an examination of a 
number of these primers indicated that much of the matter 
■related to things beyond her knowledge, I determined to pre¬ 
pare my own primer. I accordingly purchased an ordinary 
five cent composition book, cut highly colored pictures from 
magazine advertisements, pasted them in the book, and printed 
under them simple words referring to the pictures hi letters 
half an inch high, 

Her interest in this book was confined almost exclusively 
to the pictures, the reading matter in itself making no special 
appeal to her, She wanted to sec the pictures; before a page 
was tin’ncd and a new picture brought to view it was necc.ssary 
to iivonounce the words, and she did so as a means to getting 
to something enjoyable. Of course new words were gradually 
added on succeeding pages. Although the words were arranged 
in short scntence.s she did not at first realize any connection 
between the words or grasp the idea that these ivoids as 
combined expressed a thought. Each word was for her a 
picture without relation to other pictures. When she was 
twenty-one months and ten days old the idea that these word 
pictures represented thoughts sudenly dawned upon her while 
pronouncing the words "I see iiianitiia ■" wi’itten under a 
photograph of her mother. This discovery was attended by 
every indication of mental pleasure, and from that moment 
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she hegaii to i-ead ii\ the tvi\e sense of the -wovcl. I find trom 
luy records that on that day she had a reading vocahnlary of 
thirty-five words and could distinguish between and name the 
primary colors. 

It may be observed that up to this time the process of 
teaching was one of indirection. No efVort was made to 
interest her directly in characters or words to be memorized, 
These were, on the contrary, studiously kept in the background, 
and her attention was directed to them only casually and 
moinentarlly from time to time in connection with pictures 
or matters wbicli aroused and held her interest. In a world 
overflowing vvith things interesting to the baby mind it is 
a difficult task to secure direct concentration on such uninter¬ 
esting things as letters and word pictures. 

The difficulty of_ securing such direct interest in reading 
matter now began to manifest itself. With each additional 
lesson added to the home-made primer the number of words 
in proportion to pictures increased, and Martlia’s interest 
began to decrease in much the same proportion, The reading 
matter was assuming a prominence which no longer made 
it incidental to the pictures, but which threatened to mahe 
the pictures incidental to it; and as she had not reached the 
stage where the act of reading in itself afforded pleasure, she 
began to get suspicious of a book in which interesting pic¬ 
tures appeared only between arid stretches of woi'd pictures, 
It was now necessary to bridge the difficult gap between this 
point and the point at which the act of reading would begin 
to be a pleasure by reason, not of the accompanying pictures, 
but by reason of the thought conveyed. To that end I resorted 
to all sorts of expedients, some of them doubtless ridiculous. 
To encourage her I once applauded her by clapping my hands 
after she had finished reading a page. That pleased her, and 
when she finished another page she demanded more applause. 
Finally it came to be understood that whenever she finished 
reading a page all present must break out into riotous hand¬ 
clapping. This outburst of applause was so pleasing to her 
that she began to seek the opportunity of reading in order to 
provoke it. Often after wading almost through a page and 
observing that she was within a line or two of the bottom, 
she would cease reading, look up witli eyes dancing with 
joyous expectation, and exclaim "Pretty soon patty-cake!" 
(clap). Later on, when handclapping had lost something of 
its novelty I once became so enthusiastic after she finished 
a difficult page that I broke out in the chorus of " Marching 
through Georgia," beginning, of course, with the words “ Hnr- 
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rail! Hurrah!” That also tickled her fancy and for a time 
she read for the purpose of hearing this chorus bellowed by 
the family at the end of each page. At other times she read 
for the purpose of being tossed up in the air or of being 
taken out to see the stars. When all these failed I fell back 
on rewards and, to some extent, on downright compulsion. 
Her small allowance of candy was cut off and she was given 
to understand that she could have candy only by reading for 
it, If the promise of candy was insufficient to coax her away 
from her dolls and toys a piece would be placed on the table 
in plain sight until she surrendei-ed and expressed a willing¬ 
ness to read for it. On a few occasions, when everything 
else failed, I even resorted to a light spanking to get her started 
to reading, I mention this fact not because I believe it to be 
a method to be recommended; but in order to make this record 
a true one. I now feel that by the exercise of a little more 
patience and ingenuity I could have surmounted all difficul¬ 
ties by more rational methods. By the time she was twenty- 
three months old she began to experience the mental pleasure 
of reading, and the necessity for these methods passed. 

Her reading was supplemented with the cards until her 
vocabulary increased to about seventy-five words. She then 
began to exhibit an aptitude for assimilating new word forms 
which I'endered further use of the cards unnecessary. 

In the reading matter specially prepared for her capital 
letters were eliminated entirely except in the case of proper 
nouns. She was reading by the word method in which each 
word is in effect nothing more nor less than a picture with a 
given name. Considered as a picture, the picture ” the ” is 
decidedly different from the picture “The;” and it clearly 
confused the child to hear the same name applied to dissimilar 
pictures. When she was far enough advanced to begin the 
use of printed school primers she no longer had any difficulty 
in recognizing words beginning with capitals. 

The composition book primer was not wholly satisfactory. 
Its leaves were of such flimsy paper that in the hands of a 
baby they were readily torn; and we were obliged to keep it 
out of her reach except when an older person could be present 
to watch oyer it. To obviate this difficulty I procured a 
sheet of artificial wall-board of the type of “ Beaver Board,” 
and sawed it into pieces about nine inches long by seven 
inches wide, on which the lessons prepared for her were 
pasted. The boards so prepared were practically indestruc¬ 
tible, and served not only as a reading text, but as a toy as 
well, with which the baby might play at her pleasure. Martha 
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took kindly to these boards, and when twenty-three months 
old ordinarily spent as much as an hour each day on the 
floor, playing with the boards, and reading tlie lessons aloud 
to herself. After she had mastered the contents of some 
fifteen of these boards, had acquired a reading vocabulary 
of about one hundred and fifty words, and liad developed 
considerable proficiency in reading, ordinary school primers 
were placed in her hands. 

At the age of twenty-four inoiitlis she had a reading vocabu¬ 
lary of over two hundred words. She is at the time of this 
writing twenty-six and one-half months old, and has a reading 
vocabulary of over seven hundred words. In addition to the 
matter specially prepared for her on the boards, and in addi¬ 
tion to considerable matter mastered in various nursery books, 
she has finished four school i)rimers and is about half way 
througli a fifth. Her vocabulary of spoiccn words is very 
extensive, so much so that I have given up trying to keep 
track of it; but it must be well over two thousand words, Her 
pronunciation has by no means kept pace with her progress 
in reading; bvit her expression while reading leaves little to 
be desired. 

Because of lack of time very little has been attempted in 
the way of developing her mathematical sense, "When she 
was twenty-one months old she had acquired the use of the 
words "one/' ”two/’ "three/' "four," "five," "six," and 
"seven," but without any concept of the number value ex¬ 
pressed by the words. At that age I spent many hours, and 
exhausted every resource of luy ingenuity in an attempt to 
get her to recognize the number of objects up to three, but 
without success. She had absolutely no mathematical sense 
at that age, although her ability to recognize colors and word 
forms was already well developed. The first glimmering 
of a mathematical sense appeared during her twenty-tliird 
month, when she began to count small groups of objects cor¬ 
rectly. By the time she was twenty-four months old she 
recognized and read the printed numerals vip to 100, and cor¬ 
rectly counted groups of objects up to ten. No effort has since 
been made to develop her mind in this direction, 

Ovving to pressure of other matters 1 have been able to give 
her little attention since her twenty-fourth month; and for 
some time have.devoted to her only <a half hour or so in the 
evening two or three times a week; so that her development, 
considerable as it is, by no means approaches the limits of 
possibility. Indeed, I am much impressed with the idea that 
the limits of the baby mind have never been sounded. It 
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appears to be capable of performing feats beyond the powers 
of the mind of either the adult or the child of school age. As 
an illustration, it is no unusual thing for Martha, when condi¬ 
tions are favorable, to cover twenty pages of simple new 
matter in a jn'inier and add twenty or more new words to 
her vocabulary in a single session of half an hour. The in¬ 
stant her eye encounters an unfamiliar word she exclaims 
"What's that?” I pronounce the word for her once, or at 
most twice, have her repeat it, and it is stamped in her mem¬ 
ory; and thereafter she recognizes and pronounces it in what¬ 
ever connection she meets it. In doing this she receives no 
aid from phonics. Up to the presout time she reads by the 
word method only. The lightiiing-Hlce rapidity with U'hich 
her mind, apparently without effort or concentration, assimi¬ 
lates new word forms is almost uncanny. Since beginning 
this article I liave had an opportunity to put this ability to a 
somewhat strenuous test. I brought the child to my office to 
spend the day with me away from the distracting influences 
of family life. I gave her a primer she had not previously 
seen—“ Gordon's Reader, Boole I." She read, with frequent 
intei'vals of hap()y play, for about three hours and a half, 
when she rebelled and refused to read furtlier, Duvijig this 
period she covered the first forty-four pages of the primer 
(excluding three pages of verse), or a total of 2,464 words. 
Ill this number of pages she encountered fifty-one unfamiliar 
word forms, which were pronounced for her until she was able 
to repeat them, hut which were not reviewed. The book was 
then put away for thirty hours, at which time of the fifty-one 
new words she recognized thirty-eight and failed on thirteen. 

As the baby mind doubtless foreshadows tiie mind of the 
child of school age, a fact observed during the course of the 
experiment should be of interest to the educator, While it 
is true that her baby mind is capable of feats beyond the 
powers of older minds, lliis power displays itself in its highest 
perfection only during those hours of the day when hpr 
physical vitality i.s at its best. When physical weariness super¬ 
venes the collapse of the mental powers is more absolute and 
complete than in the case of an older child. In Martha's 
case, her mental powers are not at their highest immediately 
after awakening from a refreshing sleep. They begin to 
sparkle about two hours after she awakes, blaze forth in their 
greatest brilliancy four, five, or six horns after awakening, 
aiid then gradually decline. As bed time approaches they 
die out almost completely. Then, even if she expresses a 
desire to read, as she often does, her mind wanders from the 
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pi-'inted page, she is iinal)le lo assiniilale now worrl fonns, 
which leave no impression on her nieinory, and she completely 
iorgeta widi which she has lon^ heeu lainiliav. 

Since undertaking ihe experiment I have been warned by 
kindly friends against “ ovei'-Luxiug" the lialiy’s mind, and 
have been favored with citaxiyns from ilie works of edncalors 
containing grave warnings ngniiisl straining the ineiilal powers 
of the young. The answer Ui such warnings appears to me 
to he, first, that the hrihy mind is naliirally intensely active, 
and if illartha had been left lo her own dcvicc.s during the 
periods devoted to teaching her, her mini! would have been 
just as actively occupied with something of no ulterior value 
to her as it was in fact occupied with learning lo read; and 
second, that it is impossihie to drive the liahy mind heyond that 
which affords it pfeasiire, whellicr sucli pleasure is found 
in an act itself or in auticijiutiou of a rcwaixl for doing the 
act, I have stated that at one stage in !ier development I 
occasionally lightly spanked her to get her lo read, and, un¬ 
explained, this statement might imply that I thereby forced 
her Lo mental effort. The fact is, liowever, liiat ihc sjinnking 
merely served to wrest her alleiuion from dolls and toys. 
When her attention was so diverted I directed it to the rending 
matter, a new interest and plea.sure .supervened, ajul she forgot 
her dolls. ^Vhen the lime come.s, us it often cUiCi?, when 
ttading teases to he a jAcusuve to her, and her interested 
attention can no longer lie eominandcd, 1 have yet Lo di.seover 
a method of forcing her to proceed. 
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By Anna Beblineb 


The problem in these experiments was to line! how various 
groups of children would rank a series of picture cards accord¬ 
ing to the aesthetic value of the pictures. The experiments 
were carried on with nine groups of twenty grammar school 
boys and nine groups of twenty grammar school girls chosen 
at random from the grades 8B, 6B, 6A, 5 B, 5 A, 4B, 4 A, 
3 B, and 3 A of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum, New York 
City. The material used for the ranking consisted of 16 
picture postals representing illustrations of rliymes and songs 
for children, The pictures were spread out at random on a 
tabic, and the child asked to find the most beautiful of all. 
As soon as the child had selected a card he was told to find 
the most beautiful of those that were left. This demand was 
repeated again and again until the child understood that he had 
to go on finding the most beautiful of those that remained. 
Each child was taken separately and was not allowed to sec 
how the other children arranged the cards. The average posi¬ 
tion for each card was calculated, and the resulting eighteen 
series of values were correlated in the following way: each 
group of boys was correlated with each group of boys; each 
group of girls was correlated with each group of girls; and 
finally each group of boys was correlated with the corre¬ 
sponding group of girls, so that class 8'B of the boys was 
correlated with class 8B of the girls, class 6B of the boys 
was correlated with class 6B of the girls, and so on, The 
correlations were found by the product-moments’ method, of 
Pearson, They are given in table I, table 2, and table 3, 
With one exception (table 3, 6 A) all three tables show high 
correJations and a small probable error, a fact which justifies 
the following conclusions: 

1. Bctzfccn the Unfits of grade SB and grade s A, and under 
our condifions, the rankittg order of n grouh of pictures is to 
a high degree the same for all the grades. 

2. Bctwecff the Hiniis of grade 8 B and grade ^ A, and under 
our conditions, the ranking order of a group of pictures is to 
a high degree the same for both sexes. 
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Table 1* 

CORREL/VTIONS OF BoYS’ CLASSES WITH BOYS’ CLASSES 



8 B 

6 B 

6 A 

5 B 

5 A 

4 B 

4 A 

313 

3 A 

GO 


0.80 

0.34 

0,61 

0.50 

0.71 

0.56 

0,42 

0.37 



0.06 

0.15 

0.11 

0.13 

0.09 

0.12 

0,14 

0.15 

6 B 

0,80 


0-40 

O.ftl 

0.48 

0.89 

0.61 

0.69 

0.63 


0,06 


0.14 

0.06 

0-13 

0.15 

0.11 

0,09 

0\10 

6 A 

0,34 

0.40 


0.49 

0-71 

0.44 

0.58 

0.15 

0.47 


0,15 

o.u 


0,14 

0.09 

0.13 

0.11 

0.16 

0.13 

5 B 

0,61 

0,81 

0.49 


0.55 

0,99 

0.73 

0,75 

0,73 


0.11 

0,06 

O.U 


0.12 

0.02 

0,09 

0.07 

0,08 

5 A 

0.50 

0,48 

0.71 

0.55 


0.00 

0.71 

0.52 

0.56 


0,13 

0,13 

0.09 

0.12 


0,11 

0 . Q & 

0.12 

0,12 

4 B 

0,71 

0.89 

0.44 

o.gg 

0.60 


0.73 

0.79 

0,67 


0,09 

0,15 

0.13 

0.02 

O.U 


0,08 

0.06 

0,11 

4 A 

0,56 

0,61 

0.58 

0.73 

0.71 

0.73 


0.60 

0.80 


0,12 

0,11 

O.U 

0.09 

0,08 

0.08 


O.U 

0,06 

3 B 

0,42 

0.69 

0.15 

0.75 

0.52 

0.79 

0,60 


0.77 


0,14 

0.09 

0.16 

0.07 

0.12 

0.06 

0.11 


0,07 

3 A 

0,37 

0.63 

0,47 

0.73 

0.56 

0.67 

0,80 

0.77 



0,15 

0.10 

0.13 

0,08 

0.12 

O.U 

0,06 

0.07 


S 

0,52 

0.66 

0.45 

0,71 

0.58 

0.73 

0.67 

0,59 

0,62 


8 


*A11 correlations arc positive. Tlie figures beneatli the coviolations 
give the probable eirors. Tl\e averages are calcdatcd from three positions. 
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Table 2* 


Correlations op Girls’ Classes with Girls’ Classes 



8B 

6B 

6A 

5B 

5A 

4B 

4A 

3B 

3A 

SB 


0,73 

0.79 

0.76 

0.86 

0 84 

0.78 

0.53 

0,77 



0.08 

0.06 

0.07 

0.04 

0-05 

0.07 

0.12 

0.07 

6B 

0.73 


0.94 

0.97 

0.93 

0.93 

0.96 

0,81 

0,80 


0.08 


0.02 

0.01 

0.02 

0.02 

0.01 

0.06 

0.06 

6A 

0.79 

0,94 


0.89 

0.90 

0.86 

0,89 

0.69 

0.76 


0,06 

0,02 


0.04 

0.03 

0.04 

0,04 

0.08 

0,08 

5B 

0.76 

0,97 

0.89 


0.78 

0.95 

0.95 

0,83 

0,83 


0,07 

O.Oi 

0.04 


0.07 

0.02 

0.02 

0.05 

0,05 

5A 

0.86 

0.93 

0.90 

0.78 


0.96 

0.95 

0,84 

0,87 


0,04 

0,02 

0.03 

0.07 


0.01 

0,02 

0,05 

0,04 

4B 

0.84 

0.93 

0.86 

0.9.5 

0.96 


0.94 

0,82 

0.85 


0.O5 

0.02 

0.04 

0.02 

0.01 


0.02 

0,05 

0,0.5 

4A 

0,78 

0.96 

0.89 

0.95 

0.95 

0.94 


0.84 

0.89 


0,07 

0.01 

0.04 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 


0.05 

0,04 

3B 

0,53 

0,81 

0.69 

0.03 

0.04 

0 82 

0.84 


0,79 


0.12 

0,06 

0.08 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 


0,06 

3A 

0.77 

0,80 

0.76 

0.83 

0.87 

0.85 

0.89 

0.79 



0.07 

0.06 

0,08 

0.05 

0.04 

0.05 

0,04 

0.06 


2 

0,76 

0,88 

0.84 

0.87 

0.89 

0.89 

0.90 

0,77 

0.B2 


8 

* All correlations are positive. The figures beneath the correlations 
give the probable errors. 
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Table 3* 

CORnULATlONS OF BoVS’ CLASSES WITH GlRLS' CLASSES 



v. 

p, e. 

8B 

0.7B 

0,07 

6B 

0,66 

0.09 

6A 

0.06 

0.17 

5B 

0,77 

0,07 

5 A 

0,56 

0,11 

4B 

0,78 

0,07 

4A 

0.60 

0,11 

3B 

0,60 

oil 

3 A 

0.76 

0.07 

2 

9 

0.62 



*All correlations arc positive. 

The tables do not suggest any development in the aesthetic 
judgment between 3 A and 8 B. The question is whether 
there is a slight development in the jnclgmcnt, a development 
so slight that it is covered as long as wc considej' only each 
class by itself. If we talcc the sum of the correlations of 
each class with its first and second neighbors (or all the classes, 
and divide this sum by the number of correlations that enter 
into the sum, we obtain for the boys 0,620 and for the girls 
0.895. If we determine in the same way the sum of the corre¬ 
lations of each class with its third and fourth neighbors and 
divide this sum by the number of correlations that enter into 
the sum, we obtain for the boys 0.620 and for the girls 0.883. 
Comparing these two pairs of numbers we find that the girls 
as well as the boys show a tendency to correlate higher with 
those classes that are near in grade than with those that are 
farther removed. The same tendency is brought out in the 
following way, We consider the averages of the correlations 
of each class with each class as represented in the last row 
of table 1 and table 2. We omit 8B because the difference 
between 8B and the following grade is greater than that be¬ 
tween the others and their first neighbor. We take the four 
outer and the four inner grades together, forming the sum 
of 6 B, 6 A, 3 B, 3 A, on the one hand and that of 5 B, 5 A, 
4 B, 4 A, on the other hand. The sum for the outer group 
is 2,32 for the boys and 3,31 for the girls. The inner group 
gives the sum 2,69 for the boys and 3.55 for the girls. The 
correlations for the inner groups are higher than those for the 
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outer groups. There exist more classes tliat are near in grade 
for the inner groups than for the outer groups. The greatest 
di^ereiice between an outer class and the class it is correlated 
with is seven grades; the greatest difference between an inner 
class and the class it is correlated with is four grades. We 
thus find again the same tendency to higher correlation in 
the classes that arc nearer neighbors than in those that are 
farther removed. 

Table 4 

CORRELATiONS OR GRAMMAR SCHOOL GROUPS WITH COLLEGE GROUPS 
Columbia Barnard 



r. 

p. e. 

r. 

p, e. 

8 B 

-f-0.08 

d=0.16 

—0.41 

±0.14 

6B 

—0.34 

±0.15 

—0.49 

±0.13 

6 A 

+0.25 

±0.16 

—0.60 

±0.12 

bR 

—0.28 

±0.16 

—0.51 

±0.12 

5 A 

+0.04 

±0.17 

—0.46 

±0.12 

4B 

—0.27 

±0.16 

'—0.36 

±0.15 

4 A 

+0.19 

±0.16 

^.54 

±0.12 

li U 

—0.44 

±0.14 

—0.33 

±0.15 

3 A 

—0.16 

±0.16 

—0.56 

±0.12 

2 

— 

—0.10 


—0.47 



g 


The same experiment was carried on with a group of 20 
Columbia students and a group of 22 Barnard students. The 
correlatiojis between the ranking of tlie Columbia students 
and the boys’ classes are given in table 4 under Columbia; 
the corresponding values for the Barnard students and the 
different girls’ classes are shown in table 4 under Barnard. 
The table gives only negative correlations under Barnard and 
contains five negative and four positive correlations under 
C-oluuibia. The correlations in the girls' group are high enough 
and the probable errors small enough to allow the conclusion 
that the selective principle in the Barnard group is the opposite 
of the selective principle in the grammar school groups. Not 
only is there no agreement between the taste of the College 
and that of the grammar school girls, but the Barnard group 
judges those pictures beautiful that the children consider least 
attractive, and the children prefer those pictures that the stu¬ 
dents reject in their aesthetic judgment. The same holds true 
with the grou]Ds of school boys and the Columbia College stu¬ 
dents, although the relation does not come out as clearly as 
with the girls. The average of the sum of all the correlations 
between Columbia and grammar school groups is —0.10. The 
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correspontiing figure for ihe girls’ gvov\i)s is —0.47. Wc are 
thus allowed to conclude: 

3. Whereas there is a high uniformity in the (iroul) taste 
of all the granmar school classes for boys, as zocll as for girls, 
there is an absolnic break between the group taste of the fjrflm- 
war school classes on the one hand and the college on the 
other hand. 

A control experiment was introduced to detenntiic whether 
the break between grammar school and college groups is 
caused by the age difference or by the difference of the social 
standing of the observers, A group of ten children from 
grade 2, 5, 6, 7, all belonging to families from the upper 
middle classes, were asked to ranlc the pictures in the same 
way as the children from the orjdian asyUnn had donc.‘ This 
group was compared with a group from the orj)han asylum 
consisting of children from grade 3, 4, and 5. The correla¬ 
tion cocflicient is +0.44 with a pvobnblc error ±0.14. This 
correlation is lower than all the correlations in table 2. Con¬ 
sidering howeyer that the control group con.slsts of only ten 
observers, and that both groups which enter into the correla¬ 
tion are mixed groups, a correlation which is more than three 
times as high as its probable error seems high enough to 
deserve cousicleration, How invtch in such mixed groups the 
coefficient is influenced by chance is shown by the fact that 
the correlation of the control group an unniixcd group, 
class 5 A,—selected at random—is +0.52 with a probable 
error ±0.12. 

The coefficient of the c'ontrol group with the Barnard 
group is —0.25 with a probable error ±0.16, This correla¬ 
tion, like all the coefficients between the grammar school and 
the Barnard groups, is negative. It is lower than the other 
coefficients, but it nevertheless brings out quite ckcarly the 
fact that the taste of the two groups tends to go in opposite 
directions. The control experiment thus justifies the con¬ 
clusion : 

4. The break between the grammar school children and the 
college students is not due to a diffcroice in the soci-al standing 
of the huo groups hut to the age difference. 

If \ve compare the correlations in the grammar school as 
given in table I and table 2, we notice that the figures are 
much higher for the girls than for the boys. This relation 
is best seen by considering only the figures for the sum of 
the correlations of each class with each other class as shown 

^ This experiment was conducted by Miss Mary C, Doremus. 
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in the last row of the two tables. This siun is higher for each 
single class in the girls' table than in the boys' table. The 
lowest figure in the girls’ table is higher than the highest in 
the boys’ table. If we add these sums and divide them by 
the number of grades I'epresented in the table (9), we obtain 
for the boys 0.614 and for the girls 0.847. The average devia¬ 
tion is 0.07 and 0.04- respectively. We thus conclude: 

5, Different (jrouf>s of girls agree more closely in their 
aesthetic judgment than groups of boys. 

It is interesting to note that the hoys correlate just as high 
with tile girls as with one another. The average correlation 
of the boys' groups with one another is 0.61; the average cor¬ 
relation for the corresponding classes of the two sexes is 0.62. 

Another sex difference is brought out by the comparison 
of the standard deviations, <r, of the average positions of the 
pictures as given in table 5. The standard deviation is smaller 
in each grade for the boys than for the girls. The average 
sum of the deviations is 36.69 for the boy.s and 57,70 for the 
girls. The mean deviation of these deviations is 2,28 and 3.40 
resjiectively, We thus conclude: 

6. The average positions of the pictures differ more from 
one another in gronffs of girls than in groups of boys. 

Table 5 

Standard Deviations of the Average Positions of the Pictures 




Boys 

1 

Girls 

6 

B 

33.1 

< 

65.9 

6 

B 

40.9 

< 

56.0 

6 

A 

34.3 

< 

62.5 

5 

B 

37.0 

< 

60.3 

5 

A 

35.1 

< 

57.9 

4 

B 

35.5 

< 

53.8 

4 

A 

36.9 

< 

54.6 

3 

B 

42.2 

< 

53 .. 2 

3 

A 

35.2 

< 

56.1 


2 

36.7 

< 

57.7 


9 

A similar relationship is brought out by the comparison of 
that measure of variability which has been introduced by 
ITollingworth into the psychology of ranking, i e., tlie ratio 
M.V./P.^ M.V, designates the average variability and P the 

- Holliiigworth, H. L. " Judgments of the Con\k,'\ Psychol. Rev. 
vol, i 8 , ign, p. 143 . See also the same author's *' Experimentfil Studies 
in judgment," Itji 3 , l)p. 116-117. 
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total mimbcr of positions in Lhc scale; M.V./l'. thus desig¬ 
nates the average varialiility divided by the miniher of posi- 
lions, The values for this ratio are given in table 5. The ratio 
is higher in each grade for the boys llian for the girls. The 
average for the hoys is 0.221, that for lhc girls 0,180. The 
average devinlioii is 0.0038 for the boys and 0,009 for lhc 
girls. These facts allow the conclusion: 

7. Inside lhc proufy lhc pirls aprcc jnorp vloscly in Ihcir 
ncsfhclic jiidgnicni than lhc boys.'' 

The same relationship obtains again for the Columhia and 
Barnard group. M.V./P. being equal to 0.210 for Ihe men 
students and 0.177 for the women .students. 

It is evident that there is a certain connection lictwceu 
the sixth and the seventh conclusion. If all the oh.SL’iaers had 
exactly the same taste, so that each ob.servcr would choose 
that picture as first that all the other ohservers considered 
best, and if lliis held good for the second, third, and all the 
otlier choices as well, then the standard deviation foi- the aver¬ 
age positions from their arithmetical mean would he a maxi- 
imiiii and the M,V./P would be a niinijiniiii, In tliis case 
M,V./P w'oiild be zero and cr would be determined only by 
the number of pictiucs. On the other hand, if there were no 
agreement in the taste at all, we would obtain the .s.'une rank 
order as if such order were determined only hy chance, If 
in this case a large cnovigh number of observers is taken all the 
pictures will have the same average po.sition.s, and o- will be a 
inininuun, namely zero. In this ca-se the iM.V./I’ will rcacli 
its maximum, which is for any numher of piciurrs 0,250 as 
long as the number of positions is the same as Llui luiml^er 
of stijmili which have to be distributed 'ovci' tlicse i)Ositioii.s.' 
Ill these two cases there is a one-to-one relation lietwcen rr and 
M.V,/P. But tills one-to-one relation subsists only in the.se 

3 With regard to experiments giving .smaller. variabilit.v for girls 
tliaii for boys coniparc William Stern, IJiffcrcnlicIlc Psycholoi/ic, lyii, 
pp. 276 - 278 . 

If the muubci- of observers is large enough each pictuve takes each 
liositiou just as often as each other position so long as wo have no 
selective principle bnt only a chance distribution. In case we have x 
positions, X piclnrcs, and n observers (n being great enough) \vc obtain 
the same value for M.V./P. as if each picture lakes eacli po-si- 
lion only once. In this case each picture lakes once the position l, 
once the position 2 , once the position 3 , ami so 011 up to position x-i 
and finally position x. The arithmetical mean of all the .x ])o.siii(>ii.s is 
X (xd-i) x-(-i. 

-- The deviations of the single position from this 

2 x 2 

average position are: 
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extreme cases; in general there is a certain mathematical inde¬ 
pendence between these two values. Oiih' some of the changes 
in the one factor influence the other factor; other changes 
are without effect. 'J'he fact that there is a certain mathe¬ 
matical independence proves that the conclusions 6 and 7 
have each a meaning for itself. The same fact may be 
brought out i)y comparing the a and the M.V./P values in 
the following way. If we arrange the <rs of the boys accord¬ 
ing to their values beginning with the lowest and ending with 
the highest, we obtain the series: 8 B, 6 A, 5 A, 3 A, 4 B, 4 A, 
5 Q, 6B, 3B, Arranging the M.V./P values in the opposite 
way, beginning with the highest and ending with the lowest, 
we obtain the series: 8B, 5 A, 6 A, 3 A. 4B, SB, 4 A, 6B, 
3B, The two series agree quite well but not so closely as 
they would in the case of a niatltematical connection. 
obtain the same result by comparing the corresponding values 
for the girls, as may be easily seen from table 5 and 6, 

If instead of comparing the M.V./P's of tlic boys and the 
girls we consider the variability of the individual cards in 
the groups of boys and the groiij)s of girls, we find another 
sex difference which, altliotigh not so pronounced as tltc tliree 
preceding sex differences, may be noticed easily in table 7, 
Since we arc interested only in a comparative .study of the 
two sexes, and since the number of stimuli as well as the 
number of j^ositions is the same in all groups, the gfo.ss varia¬ 
bility gives just as good an insight and is more exact than the 
ratio M,V./P, for small .differences might be easily covered 
by the division by the number of positions. The average devia- 


/ Xd-l 



1- -■/ 

X 

x + l\ 

\ ■ 2 

l’\ 

2 “/ 

' \ 2 ^ 

1 2 \ 

2 

2 ) 


x-m 




X 

x + 1 

2 j 


I2 2 

2 i ’ \ 2 

2 

2 

Adding 

these deviations 

\vc obtain — 

-. The average 

of 

this Slim 


4 

X 1 

gives M.V, = — and M.V./P= —= 0 . 25 . For odd iiuiubeis we 

4 4 

1 

obtain M,V./P = --. The greater x, the nearer will M.V./P be to 

X 4 

_j \ 

0,25; for x = 11, it is already 0.99 times 0.25, - — = 0.25, 

CO 4 

The ratio M.V./P can never be greater than 0.2o nor smaller than 0.' Thus 
this relation holds for odd as well as for even mimbers. 
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Table 6 * 

M. V./P OF THE Average Positions of TnE Pictures 

Boys Girls 

8 B 0.226 > 0.150 
6 H 0.216 > 0.187 
6 A 0.224 > 0.1(>8 
SB 0.222 > 0.174 
5 A 0.225 > 0.183 
4B 0.223 > 0.191 
4 A 0.219 > 0.189 
3B 0.212 > 0.192 
3 A 0.224 > 0.181 

2 0.221 > 0,180 

9 

*All correlations are positive. 


Table 7 


Variability op the Better and Poorer Carps 


Boys 

Good Bad 
cards cards 

8 B 29,895 > 28.005 
6 B 27,66 > 27.585 
6 A 29,255 > 28.19 
5 B 28,695 > 28.035 
5 A 80.785 > 26.715 
4 B 29.035 > 28.145 
4 A 26,28 <29.79 
3 B 27.51 ■> 26.785 
3 A 29.075 > 28.17 

:s 

— 28.688 > 27.936 
9 


Girls 

Good Bad 

cards cards 

19.145 < 21,595 
22.99 < 24.84 
20.395 < 22.705 
20.30 < 24,26 
23.235 < 23.73 
24.655 >24,14 
25.28 > 23.185 
26.11 > 22.95 

22.085 < 24.22 


22.668 < 23.514 


ticHis arc divided up so that the eight better cards arc taken 
together, and the eight poorer cards together. The sums of 
the average deviations of the better cards are given under 
“good cards,” and the sums of the average deviations of the 
poorer cards are given under “bad cards.” With the excep¬ 
tion of one class, the figures for the boys are greater in the 
first column than in the second column. The boys agree more 
closely in their dislikes. than in their likes. The opposite 
relation obtains with the girls. The girls agree more 
closely in their likes than in their dislikes, although this rela¬ 
tion is not so clear as that with the boys, three classes being 
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different from the others. We are nevertheless allowed to 
conclude: 

8. Boys agree more m iheir dislikes than in their likes; girls 
agree more in their likes than in their dislikes. 

Comparing the Columbia and Barnard groups in the same 
way we see that here too the same relationship obtains. The 
figures for the Columbia group are in the good half 27.50 and 
in the poor half 26.37. The Barnard group gives 22.54 and 
22.64 i-espectivcly. The same results -were obtained—as far as 
girls are concerned—by HolJingworth with a group of ten 
girls in experiments on the judgment of the comic.'' In his 
experiments on the Judgments of persuasiveness, however. 
Hollingworth found the opposite relation with a group of 
twenty boys and a group of twenty girls.’’ Nor did the results 
agree in experiments which the present writer made with dif¬ 
ferent groups and different material on theaesthetic judgment.’' 

If we combine, instead of the good and bad -cards, the 
extreme and middle cards, taking together the cards that 
occupy the first, second, third, fourth, thirteenth, fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth position on the one hand, and all 
the other cards on the other hand, we obtain results as repre¬ 
sented in table 8. Column 1 and column 2 compare the 


Table 8 


Variability of the Extreme and Middle Cards 


Boys 

Extreme Middle 

cards cards 

8B 28,935 < 28.965 
6 B 27.<135 < 27,810 
6 A 28,820 > 28.625 
5 B 26.715 < 30.015 
5 A 28,225 < 29.275 
4B 27.265 < 29,915 
4 A 26.620 < 29.450 
3 B 26.515 < 27.780 
3 A 28.020 < 29.225 

2 

— 27.617 < 29.007 
9 


Girls 

E.xtreme Middle 
cards cards 

17.805 < 22.935 
22.490 < 25.340 
19.185 < 23.915 
18.710 < 25.850 
20.775 < 26.190 
23.280 < 25.515 
21.405 < 27.060 
2'3.1K < 25.865 
22.785 < 23.520 


21.070 < ^.132 


Boys 


Girls 

Differ¬ 

Differ- 

ence 


enre 

0,030 

< 

5.130 

0,375 

< 

2.850 

—0,196 

< 

4.730 

3,300 

< 

7.140 

1,050 

< 

5.415 

2,650 

> 

2.235 

2.830 

< 

5.655 

1,265 

< 

2,670 

1.205 

> 

0.735 

1.390 

< 

4.062 


»/. c., p, 141 . 

“ IToJ]ij)gworlh, H. L. “Judgments of Persuasiveness." Psychol. 
Rev., vol. 18 , 191 . 1 , p. 256 . 

'■ Correlation between Aesthetic and Recognition Value " to be pub¬ 
lished later, 
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extreme and middle values for the boys; column 3 and 4 show 
the corresponding values for the girls. With hut one excep¬ 
tion tlie variability is smaller in the extreme values than in 
the middle values,® Column 5 and 6 give the dil'teienccs 
between these two groups for the boys and girls. \Yith two 
exceptions these clift'erchccs are smaller with the hoys than 
with the girls. The table thus allows the conclusion ; 

9. The difference in the variability between f/ie extreme aud 
middle pictures tends to be greater in groups of girls than in 
groups of boys. 

This relation is not found in the Barnard and Columbia 
group. 

The fact that our experiments yield a considerable number 
of values for the M.V./P allows us to get a certain insight 
into this ratio. Before turning to our values, however, it is 
necessary to consider the literature about this problem. Hol- 
lingworth introduced the ratio M.V./P instead of the crude 
M.V. used by Wells in his experiiiieiits on the variability of 
individual judgment.® Wells in his comparison of the ranlc- 
ing with different material (prefcreiice'of picture postals, dif¬ 
ference in pairs of colors, and weight), conie.s to the con¬ 
clusion: "It has appeared that in the first class the judgments 
of the individvtal cluster about a meair which is true for that 
individual only, and which varies from that of any other indi¬ 
vidual more than twice as iiiuch as its own judgments vary 
from it; that in the second class, with the colors, the varia¬ 
bility of the successive judgments and those by different indi¬ 
viduals markedly approached each other, but still j)reserved a 
significant difference; while in the third class, with the weights, 
we found that there might be even an excess of the individual 
variability over the 'social.' This comparison seems to afford, 
to a certain extent, a quantitative criterion of the subjective,”^® 

Instead of using this ratio of the individual and social 
variability, the " Inter-Intra-Quotient/’” Holiing\vortli pro¬ 
poses the M.V./P: “This ratio M.V./P can then be used ai 

® The same results were obtained in five other g^roup cxperiineiits 
with college students. Cf. “Correlations between Acsthetjc and 
Recognition Value," 

•^Tliis problem is only part of the general problem of the reduction 
of measures of variability for comparative purposes. We need not 
enter into this generai problem since oiir interest centers only around 
the specific reduction fay the number of positions, 

Wells, Frederic Lyman. “On the Variability of Individual Judg¬ 
ment." Essays plitlosaphical and psychological in honor of fVilliafn 
James, pp. 547 - 548 . 

Stern, William, I. c., p, 259 . 
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a reliable index of the objective character of judgments and 
witli a greater accuracy than the crude M.V. employed by 
Wellsand again: "The size of this ratio would become 
smaller as the material came to be selected so as to disclose 
more pronounced or more objectively measurable differences.”^® 
Comparing different material which has as the only constant 
factor the basing of the judgment on the affective reaction to 
the stimulus, Hollingworth hnds that with different groups 
of observers and with a widely ranging value for P, M.Vi/P 
is usually 0,20, and with high reliability.^^ In contrast to 
experiments where the judgment is based on the affective re¬ 
action to the stimulus Hollingworth observes that in experi- 
mejits with jnoi'e objectively measurable differences this ratio 
becomes smaller. Thus figures gained by Downey in experi¬ 
ments in the Judgments of resemblance of penmanship yield, 
according to Hollingworth, M.V./P = 0.165, =0,157, and 
= 0.168.’'' Wells’ experiments with colors and weights give 
M.V./P= 0,086 arrd M.V./P= 0.136 respectively. In his 
later publication, however, Hollingworth suggests giving up 
the difference between objective and subjective judgment: 
" —judgments of intensity, etc., will vary as much as those 
of preference if the differences afforded by the material are 
sufficiently slight,”’® And again: "It is to be expected that 
various sets of material, of the same content but with differing 
degrees of difference between successive items would show 
the same difference in ‘ subjectivity’ as those found with dif¬ 
ferent kinds of material.”’'' Our material supports this con¬ 
clusion, We find values for the ratio M.V,/P as high as 0.226 
and as low as 0,159. HoIIingworth's table representing ten 
different groups shows as the highest value 0.250 and as the 
lowest 0,180.’® Talcing HoIIingworth’s and our own material 
together, we thus find a variation between 0.159 and 0,250. 
These figures are taken only from experiments based on a 
" subjective ” category. The more " objective ” experiments 
on the resejnblance of penmanship vary in this ratio frojn 
0.157 to 0.168. The still more "objective” experiments of 
Wells show a ratio of 0.136 for weights and a ratio of 0.086 

12" Judgments on Comic," p. 145 . 

13 Ibid., p. 163 , 

Ibid., p, 145. 

Ibid., p, 145 . 

1 ° Hollingworth, H. L. "Experimental Studies in Judgment," 1913 , 
pp, 116 - 117 . Wc consider here only the one side of HoIIingworth's 
analysis of the subjective, "the ratio of variability to series length." 
ii/i)[d,, p, 144 , 

18 /btd., p. 144 , 
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ioi' colors, Since HollingAvorth^s calculation makes the rank¬ 
ing of the weights appear more subjective than the ranking 
of the colors, and since this is in direct opposition to Wells' 
interpretation, we are justified in taking these two experi¬ 
ments in one class. Instead of talcing Wells' ten observers 
together as Holliiigworth did, I separate Wells' normal and 
abnormal observers, and thus obtain M.V./P = 0.155 for the 
abnormal and M.V./P = 0.107 for the normal group in the 
experiment with weights.We thus ohUiin the following 
variations for our different groups; 


1( based on affective tone...0,250-0,159 

2) resemblance of penmanship .0.168-0.157 

3) color and weight .*.0,155-0.107 


The first and second groups overlap one another to a great 
extent, and the second and third groups come very close to 
one another. In view of the fact that the ratio M.V./P can 
vary only between 0 and 0.2SO, the variations of the first group 
are very considerable. It seems unjustifiable to select one 
value like M.V,/P = 0.200 as a representative value for the 
first group. The ratio M.V./P is a function not only of the 
category of the judgment but of the group that judges and of 
the material judged. We may obtain the same value for 
M.V./P with so-called snl)jectivc as with .so-called objective 
judgment. The M.V./P is a measure for the strength of the 
selective principle in regard to a given group and a given 
material. We measure the strength of thi.s selective principle 
by the position of the M.V./P in the series of values repre- 
setited by all possible values between 0 and 0,25, In a case 
where the selective principle is absolute, the M.V./P will be 
zero; in a case where the selective principle is so weak that 
the distribution is due only to chance, the ratio vvill be 0,25, 
Thus in the case of the ten observers who arranged 35 adver¬ 
tisements according to their persuasiveness (see Holling- 
worth, Judgments on Comic, p. 144), the selective principle 
was so weak that it did not have any effect at all. The 
arrangement found there with ten observers was the same 
as a mathematical calculation would give. This example shows 
the importance of the M.V./P for the psychology of the rank¬ 
ing of advertisements. Only in case the M,V,/P is smaller 
than 0.25, is the ranking of significance. Only in that case 
does there exist a principle of selection. 


“ Wells. I. c., p. 545. 






RATE OF IMPROVEMENT OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED 
AS SHOWN BY STANDARDIZED EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL TESTS 


By ICatiiaiiinii MunnocHj Columbia University, Extension Department 


This study is an attempt to compare the rate of progress 
made by feeble-minded, with that of normal children, of the 
same mental age, in elementary school subjects. The subjects 
of the experiment were twenty-one feeble-minded individuals, 
who are at the State Institution for the Feeble-minded, at 
Polk, Pa. The selection of individuals in the institution was 
made upon the basis of school grade. It was requested that 
all school pupils in Grades IV, V and VI (the highest grades 
represented in the institution) j should take part, There were 
3/ pupils in these grades who took part in at least one of the 
tests the first year they were given. One year later, however, 
when the tests were rejpeated, only 21 of the original pupils 
were available, The others either had left the institution, or 
were ill, or were otherwise employed. The results of the 21 
who cojHpleted the tests only, are giveji heJ'e, All of these 
pupils but one, were still in school when the second set of 
tests was given, the one having dropped out in June, 1917. 

The first set of le.sts was given during the last week of 
1916 and the first week of 1917. I have called this the 1917 
set of tests. The second set of tests was given one year 
later and is called the 1918 set. Exactly the same tests were 
given both years, and the procedure of giving them, insofar 
as it was possible to make it so, was identical. All tests were 
given by the writer. The tests were as follows; (1) Those 
given individually: Terman Intelligence Test and Sylvester 
form board test. (2) Those given in groups: Trabue Com¬ 
pletion test. Scale B; Thorndike Visual Vocabulary; Thorn¬ 
dike Reading, Scale Alpha 2; Woody, Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication and Division tests, all series B; Ayer’s Spell¬ 
ing, list T; Woodworth and Wells, Easy Opposites and Adjec¬ 
tive-noun tests. The pupils were also directed to write a 
composition entitled “ Christmas at Polk,” and to make a 
drawing, each, of a man and of a house. These latter were 
graded by the use of the Thorndike Handwriting Scale, the 
Hillegas Composition Scale and the Thorndike Drawing Scale. 
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The procedure of giving ail llic tests was cxaclly that indi¬ 
cated by the author of each test, and the scoring also followed 
their methods precisely. In case of the composition and draw¬ 
ing tests, no time limit was given and the final score was the 
median judgment of from four to seven com[)etent judges, 
using the judgment scales referred to. The Handwriting 
judgment was based upon the sample ol)tained in the writing 
of tile coinjjositioiis. 

The accompanying table indicates the average school grade 
of the pupils ill 1917 (some were in a lower grade in arith¬ 
metic) ; and for both years, the pupil’s chronological age, men¬ 
tal age (as revealed by the Tcrinan test), and Intelligence 
Quotient, The class averages are given for each year, columns 
4 and 5. In the case of the visual vocabulary (row 9) and 
Ayer’s Spelling test (row 15), a class score was obtained 
according to the directions of the authors of tlicsc tests. Tlie 
mean square deviation of the distributions for each year is 
found in columns 6 and 7; the correlations between tlic 1917 
and 1918 series are presented in column 8, and the sigma of 
these correlations in column 9; the improvement (shown by 
the difl’erence between the class scores for the two years), 
and the mean square error of the improvement are found in 
columns 10 and 11. 

An examination of column 8 immediately introduces iittcr- 
estiiig speculation as to the reasons for the very low correla¬ 
tions found between the 1917 and 1918 tests. The writer 
surmises that tliis is largely due to the very unequal rate of 
clcvelo])inent obtaining in the diHfercnt individual.s. An inspec¬ 
tion of the range in chronological ages, varying hcLwecn twelve 
and twenty-three years, suggests one possible cause for this, 
although it does not seem to hold true throughout, by any 
means, that the greatest gains are made by the younger chil¬ 
dren, Particularly interesting are the low correlations found 
in mental age, .68, and in I.Q., .79. The former perhaps may 
be partly explained by the fact that many individuals were 
over 16 years of age in 1917 and so would not be expected 
to improve mentally—whereas others were below this age, 
and, according to accepted belief, would be expected to show 
a mental gain in a year's time. The I.Q. correlation, how¬ 
ever, is not subject to this explanation, being always the ratio 
of the mental age to the chronological age, unless tliis latter 
is over 16 years, in which ease it is treated as tliough it were 
16 years. According to Tcrmaii, the I.Q. is a constant factor 
in any individual, and the correlation found between the I.Q.’s 
of any group of individuals, obtained upon two occasions, with 
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cither a short or long interval oE time cial)5in^^ should theoret¬ 
ically i)e 1, 1 believe that the low correlation found in tiiis 
study is clue largely to the method prescrilied, or at least 
allowed, by Tcrman, of scoring the tests, This method pro¬ 
vides, in the testing of defectives, that when one test, at any 
a-ge level is passed, the subject shall he allowed to try all 
tests at the next age level. But though Termaii admits that 
the subject may be given opportunity to try at a higher age 
level, even if he has failed on all tests for tlic preceding year, 
he docs not hisist u{} 0 ii this procedure, and his own advice 
concerning the desirability of avoiding fatigue suggests to the 
examiner the advisability of stopping when all tests at any 
year have produced failure, particularly wheu he has already 
spent somewhat more than one hour upoit the examination, 
The examinations reported here were niadc in that way, being 
discontinued when there was complete failure at any age 
level, and the method has evidently introduced an error. A 
close inspection of the individual recordsS reveals tlte fact that 
the lowering of the I.Q. correlations here is due j)rinci])ally to 
the great iinprovenient in mental ages made by five pupils, 
and m each case an examination of the original scores of these 
pupils has revealed that the great apparent gain is due to the 
fact that having passed one or more te.sts at certain age levels 
in 1918 which were failed utterly in 1917, tlui door was open 
for success at upper levels, and this succes.s in the case ol 
theac five subjects was rather remarkable. The most marked 
illustration is that of a girl 13j-ij years old at the time of the 
first test with a mental age of 9, who, heeaiisc of passing test 
6 at year XII in 1918 (repeating five digits reversed), which 
test she had failed upon the previous year, was given further 
opportunity and succeeded with test 4 at XtV years (problems 
of fact), test 5 at XVT years (rc[)cating 6 digits backward), 
and test 5 at XVIII years, or Suj)orior Adult level (rcpcati?ig 
seven digits backward), and advancc-d to a mental age of 11, 
The greatest advance in mental age, namely, from 8-2 to 10-6, 
was made by a boy 17 year.s old at the time of the fir.st test. 

The average mental age in 1917 was found to be 9 }’oars 
and 2 months, Since the purpose of this .study is to compare 
the rate of progress of these fccble-imiidcd individuals with 
that of normal children of the. same mental age, uonus are 
given in our table, where .such arc known to the author, for 
normal children, in the 3rd and 4th grades (columns 12 and 
13), These norms represent a near aj^proach to the iionnal 
performance of children of 9 years and 2 months, and those 
of children one year older. This fact was determined from 
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a. study by Kelly (reported in Teacher’s College Recordj Sept, 
1917), of a completion test language scale, in which norms 
are given for both ages and grades, and it was inferred that 
the same relation between age and grade which was found by 
Kelly, would obtain, at leas* approximately, in all the tests 
reported in this article. (From Kelly's figures, by interpola¬ 
tion, we find more exactly, that children of 9 years and 2 
months correspond to Grade 2.8-1--) The author regrets that 
the actual pi’ogress of the same normal children, made in a 
year’s time, could not have been used for comparison, instead 
of norms for two successive school grades, but in the absence 
of the desired data, the difference between these norms for 
grades 3 and 4 surely offers a reliable estimate of the improve¬ 
ment which would be made by a group of normal children of 
9 years and 2 months, who would repeat the tests after an 
interval of one year. 

The norms here reported for normal children in grades 3 
and 4 are to be found in the original report of the tests given 
by their various authors in the case of the Terman Form 
Board, Trabiie and Woody tests. In the Thorndike Reading 
test and the Hillegas Composition Scale, no norms are given 
below the fourth grades. In the Ayer’s Spelling test, scores 
for the T list are not given below the fifth grade, The norms 
here given for the Hillegas Composition Scale are published 
in the Teacher’s College Record of January, 1917, as tentative 
standard scores obtained from results in eleven city school 
systems. The handwriting norms are from an unpublished 
study made in the Department of Educational Administration 
at Teacher’s College, from results obtained in eight cities. 
Many of the standard scores arc in terms of medians. These 
medians, however, have been obtained from large groups in 
which the distribution probably followed the iionnal curve, 
so, for practical purposes, they arc quite comparable to the 
averages used in the present study. 

In every case of the school subjects in which comparison 
can be made between the feeble-minded and the normal, it 
will be seen that our group of feeble-minded children in 1917, 
did better than normal children of the same mental age, an 
interesting corroboration of Goddard’s belief that feeble¬ 
minded can do more at certain tasks because they have had 
much move practice with them. This is true of the Language 
Completion test (row 8), of the four operations of arith¬ 
metic (rows 11-14), and of handwriting (row 16), The 
Thorndike Reading Scale norms (row 10) show that the 
feeble-minded in 1918 did better in this test than normal chil- 
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dren o^ the same mental age (4th grade). In Composition 
(row 17), however, the reverse is true, normal fourth graders 
outranking our group in 1918, by a score of 35 to 31,65. 

In many of the tests we seem to be at, or near, a point where 
the "overtaking'’ is taking place, for we must now turn to 
our original problem, which was to compare the rate of im¬ 
provement of the two groups. 

Here our data seem, all to point unreservedly to one con¬ 
clusion, which is that the rate of learning of feeble-minded 
children in these elementary school subjects is less than the 
rate of normal children at the same mental level. The form 
board test (in which the score is in terms of time taken to 
put the blocks in position), the language completion test, all 
the arithmetic tests and handwriting all give the same results. 
The same is furnished by the reading scale (row 10), if com¬ 
parison is made between the amount of improvement made 
m one ye^r by normal children starting in the fourth grade. 
The fifth grade norm given by Thorndike is 5,75, which shows 
a gain of .50 in one year, The feeble-minded children gained 
only .16 in one year, The same comparison between the Fourth 
and Fifth Grades in Composition (4th Grade 35, 5th Grade 
40, row 17), shows a much larger gain made by normal than 
by feeble-minded children in one year’s time, The same thing 
can be seert by studying Ayers’ norms for Spelling, row 15. 
Improvement in any of his spelling lists, from one grade to 
the next, is much greater than the gain made by our group 
in the T test. 

One possible explanation of these results might be that the 
instruction of the feeble-minded group was poor, and that the 
time they spent in school was less than is the case with normal 
children. I believe, from consulting with the Superintendent 
of the Institution, that the second of these conditions does 
exist, but that, on the other hand, the instruction is given 
in small classes and by competent teachers, and can therefore 
be supposed to be above the average of schooling in general, 
This fact would probably offset the other, that the length of 
time spent in school each day is slightly less than in the case 
of most children. 

The most probable explanation for our results seems to lie 
in the subjects themselves. Common sense has long been 
of the opinion that feeble-minded children learned less quickly 
than normal children at their same inental level, and our 
results would seem to add little to otir knowledge, were it 
not for the findings of Woodrow, reported in the Journal of 
Educational Psychology, February, 1917. Woodrow trained 
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groups of feeble-minded and of normal children of the same 
mental age, in a geometrical fo^in sorting test, and found that 
the rate of improvement for the two groups was similar. 
These results, Woodrow thinks, strongly suggest that it is 
not inability to learn which characterizes incapacity for mental 
development, but inability to grow. . . The results 

of the jM'escnt study seem to indicate that if the term “learn¬ 
ing '' can be properly applied to improvement in the elemen¬ 
tary school subjects, that " inability to learn “—at least at the 
average rate—does then characterize incapacity for mental 
development. The discrepancy between Woodrow's results 
and those reported here seems to the present writer to be 
due to a difference in the test material used. Woodrow’s test 
was one of pure habit formation, in which little analysis or 
abstract activity was required. Since it is in just this power 
to respond by partial activity or analysis that the ^ feeble¬ 
minded are below the normal, in the opinion of many writers, 
one would naturally expect to find improvement in functions 
demanding this ability to be less than in cases of concrete 
habit formation, and this is what has been found in this 
investigation. 

As for so-callcd mental age, whatever this well-known term 
may mean, according to the results of the present study, it 
does not mean either ability to do the same grade of work 
as that done by others of the same mental age, in most of the 
elementary school subjects; nor does it mean ability to make 
the same rate of progress in these same school subjects. 



A GROUP POINT SCALE FOR MEASURING GEN¬ 
ERAL INTELLIGENCE, WITH FIRST RESULTS 
FROM 1.100 SCHOOL CHILDREN' 


By S. L. Presskv and L. W. Psehsey 


I. Origin and Plan of the Scale 

In the autumn of 1917 the Departments of Psychology and 
Sociology of Indiana University ilndcrtool: to make a survey 
of a certain county “X" in the southern part of Indiana to 
cletennine the number of mental defectives (feebleminded, 
epileptic, insane) in the county. The writers were to liave 
charge of the mental testing done in connection with the sur¬ 
vey. They were already coniniitted to psycliologlcal research 
dealing primarily with the problem of selecting gifted children 
in the public schools for special classes, cxtia promotion, or 
other special educational treatment. But a combination of the 
two problejns, where an ediication.il survey should run parallel 
with a careful sociological study of the community, promised 
results of unusual interest. The reliability and significance 
of the results obtained in the schools might on the one hand 
he much more exactly determined if these result.s could lie 
correlated with adeciiiate sociological data regarding the indi¬ 
viduals and localities studied. The educational study (which 
must naturally cover more cases than merely those suspected 
of mental defect) would on the other hand give a much wider 
basis for estimating the total mental make-up of the com- 
iTiLinity than would otherwise he gained. 

As a matter of fact the writers hoped to test nf/ the school 
children of the county. Plans for research in the educational 

' The pvcscut article from the Psychological Laboratory of ladiana 
University reports part of the work being done as a result of the crea¬ 
tion ol a special research position in the department of psychology, the 
holder (Dr. Pressey) devoting all of his time to rescar(.h- Special 
acknowledgments should, therefore, be made to President W. L. Bryan 
and the University for the unusual opportunities provided; to Professor 
W. F. Book, director of the Laboratory, for snggestiiig- the problem 
and arranging for research in this special field of work; also for help¬ 
ful Sviggestions in organizing and carrying on the research of the year. 
The Group Scale, here briefly described, is only part of a larger study, 
carried out under his general direction. The results from this larger 
study will he published as soon as the data can be tabulated and eare- 
lully studied, 
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field already made had centered around the development of 
group tests of intelligence. As a method of first selection in 
a search for mentally defective or mentally superior children 
Yerkes, Pintner, and Whipple had already pointed out the 
value of the method;* group tests were being suggested for 
a similar purpose in the army. But it seemed likely that group 
test ratings might be of considerable further practical educa¬ 
tional value, because of the growing tendency to divide classes 
into sections according to ability. Particularly in the '' Junior 
High Schools " there is much interest in any plan which will 
readily give some measurement of the general intelligence of 
all the children in a class as an aid in making such divisions. 

The writers were, however, most interested in a third prob¬ 
lem of much practical and theoretical importance which also 
called for a group scale for measuring general intelligence. It 
has been generally acknowledged by workers with tests of 
intelligence—from Binet on—that norms vary widely accord¬ 
ing to the sociological status from which children come,® There 
is a very considerable body of evidence to indicate that we 
need racial norms.* Children coming from homes where 
English is not spoken rate definitely lower than children whose 
home language is English, (sec Yerkes, Bridges, and Hard¬ 
wick, ■ibid., pp, 64-8). This is only one of the many special 
factors which an examiner may have to deal with.* It is, 

“Yerkes in a paper dcliverwl at the annual meeting of the Massachu¬ 
setts Society for Mental Hygiene, Nov. 1917, Pinlncr "The Mentality 
0/ the Depcndcjit CJiiJd, fogclhcr with a PJan for tJie MealaJ Sujyey oJ 
an Institution," yoitf/inf of Educational Psychology, voi. 8. 191^, pp. 220- 
238, and Whipple in a report at the meetings of the American Psy¬ 
chological Association, New York, 1916. 

Stern, The Psycholooical Melhods of Tesling General InteUi- 
eiice, pp. 50-57; Tcrman, The A/easuremcul of Intelligence, pp. n4-i8i 
Yerkes, Dridge.s, and Hardwick, A Point Scale for Measuring Menial 
Ability, pp. 75-83. 

'< E. D. Rowe, Five Hundred Forty-Seven White and Two Huiulred 
Sixty-Eight Indi.'in Children, tested by the Binet-Simon Tests, Fed. 
Sent., vol. 21, 1914, pp. 454-69;Eed/ern H. Loadcs and S. G. Rich, Binet 
Tests on South African Nalivcs-Zulus, Ped, Sem., vol. 24, 1917, pp. 
373-83; W, H. Pyle, The Miiul of the Negro Child, School and Society, 
vol. I, 1915, pp. 357-60; B. A. Phillips, The Binet Tests Applied to 
Colored Cliilclren, Psychological Clinic, vol, 8, 1914, pp. 190-96; A. C. 
Strong, Three Hundred Fifty White and Colored Children Measured 
by the Binet-Siinoii Measuring Scale of Intelligence, Ped, Sem., vol. 20, 
1913, pp. 485-515; Dagny Suniie, A Comparative Study of White and 
Negro Children, loHnial of Applied Psychology, vol, i, 1917, 

''The wrilers arc convinced, for instance, that on no one of the 
standard scales of intelligence should country children he judged by 
the .same standards as city children. There are numerous elements in 
these scales which arc distinctly urban. Country children fregucntly 
show also a different attitude toward the examination. They nre less 
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therefore, obvious ihrit Llie problem of tlie exceptional child, 
and in general llic problem of adapting school training to the 
abilities of inclividvial pupils, varies according to the variations 
in ability in a given school or locality. The child ^vho would 
be exceptional in one neighborhood might be near tlie average 
in another, It is much more important that allowances for 
differences in ability be made in a school shosving wide range 
ill ability,—a scliool conlniiiiiig a number of very dull and very 
bright pupils,—than in a school where the range of distriliii- 
tion is narrow, Some measurement giving the average and 
distribution of abilities in the school as a whole should thus 
be the first step in any aitcni])t to adapt tlie school organization 
to clifTerences in ability found among children, 

But now the socinlogical aspect of the prolilem appears. If 
the worker with mental tests must take account of sociological 
facts, his results should be useful as sociological data. The 
average level of intelligence of the school children of a com¬ 
munity is the best single indication of the general intellectual 
level of the community as a whole. Facts regarding the dis¬ 
tribution of abilities in tlie sclionl population should give in¬ 
formation of great value as to the homogeneity, nialce-up, and 
status of the total population of the locality, infonimtion con¬ 
tributing directly to our understanding of such phenomena as 
pauperism, criniinality, economic and social status,® 

Whatever might be the case so far ns the educational prob¬ 
lems were concerned, at least for such wholesale testing of 
entire communities as we have just suggested a group scale 
seems clearly necessary. The writers felt that no set of tests 
available was satisfactory for the purpose in hand. They 
desired, in the first place, a scale composed of tests which 
should be applicable over a wide range of ages—if possible, 
from the second grade through high school—and which should 
be highly difiereiitial of general intelligence tliroughout this 

used to straiigcr.s and express themselves less readily. The group 
examination has been of great ii.se in the country schools just because 
the coimliy children arc often handicapped in such ways, if examined 
individually, but respond readily in the group. The writers feel that 
ratings of intelligence, by botli individual and group method, are 
necessary for an acleciuatc measiirciiient of a child’s ability. 

® In fact the comiiuinity survey by nieaiis of mental tests promises 
to be one of the most interesting and valuable of the recent develop¬ 
ments in tlic field of mental testing. Its possibilities, in connection 
with social, economic, and also racial problems appeals to the imagi¬ 
nation as does almost no other branch of the science. See, for example, 
Piiiliier, “A Mental Survey of the School Population of a Village ", 
School and Society^ vol. 5, ipi?, pp. SP7-6do ; D. G. Patterson, " Mental 
Survey of the School Population of A Kansas Town” School and 
Society, vol. 7, 1918, pp, 84-8, 
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range, They felt, in the second place, that where group tests 
were to be given to younger children special methods for 
obtaining and controlling the attention of the children were 
a necessity if the ratings were, particularly in individual cases, 
to be reasonably reliable. They realized, in the tliird place, 
that for such extensive practical work and research the tests 
must be very carefully planned and arranged for convenience 
and economy of time and effort in scoring and also for ready 
handling of the data in research. One of the chief aims of 
the psychological study was to obtain a large amount of data 
for the study, by test, of sex, race, environmental and other 
differences. 

An attempt to develop a’set of tests which should meet 
these three requirements has resulted in what is here called the 
“Group Point Scale” for measuring general intelligence. The 
ten tests of the scale were selected from thirty tests experi¬ 
mented with. The writers made themselves thoroughly 
familiar, by means of Biiiet ratings, teachers’ estimates, and 
school histories, with the abilities of the children in the third 
and fifth grades of the Bloomington, Indiana, schools, and 
with a group of eighth grade children and High School Sopho¬ 
mores. It was required of each test, in the first place, that 
the beginning be easy enough and the directions clear enough 
so that nine-tenths of the 3B children would make some score, 
and that the end 'of the test should be hard enough so that 
no one of the high school sophomores (averaging sixteen 
years old) would make a perfect score. The tests were then 
selected according to their ability to differentiate, at each grade, 
the bright and the dull children. 

Tests which would fulfil to a fair degree the first require¬ 
ment—range of applicability—were thus selected. The most 
original features of the scale have to do with the attempt to 
meet the second. requirement, of careful adaptation in the 
nature of the te.sts, and in flexibility and ease in control of the 
class, for work with school children. The tests have, the 
writers believe, in an unusual degree an intrinsic interest and 
appeal for children. There is, within the limits set by the 
general plan and organization of the scale, great variety in the 
form of the tests, the content, and the method of giving, The 
directions are such that the children take part, with questions 
and answers from the class, in the explanations of the examples 
preceding most of the tests. There is an alternation of tests 
in which the examiner gives the test item l)y item with those 
where the task is set and the child is left to himself to com¬ 
plete it (tests 2, 4, 6, 8, 10). A scale made up wholly of 
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tests of the latter sort, is, the writers feel, unsatisfactory 
for examination of at least the younger school children, by 
the group method.’ Group tests, when given to, school chil¬ 
dren, very often have a stiffness and artificiality which seri¬ 
ously modifies the results, particularly when (as with intelli¬ 
gence tests) the individual ratings as well as the class averages 
are to be used. To an observer the present examination is 
much like an ordinary class exercise so far as easy relation of 
examiner to class and friendly co-operation between the two is 
concerned. Much more is, of course, demanded of an exam¬ 
iner in the way of personality, ready control of the children, 
and thorough grasp of the directions. But good examining 
always requires skill—it might be well if more stress were 
put upon this fact, and less energy expended in trying to make 
tests " fool-proof.’' The effort of the writers has been to 
arrange an examination such that the skilful examiner might 
develop something of the easy control of his class that a 
good Binet worker has of his single patient. He must be 
able to reach out to this individual or that, stimulate interest 
and rivalry, supply a touch of humor now and then, and 
swing the class as a whole into a united effort where not only 
the class as a whole, but each individual in it, shall be in rap¬ 
port with the examiner and stimulated to do his utmost. 

The results of the effort to meet the third requirement, of 
convenience and economy of time in both practical work and 
research, may be more briefly indicated. The clerical labor 
of the child in taking the examination is slight; only three tests 
call for much writing, and then only for single words, mostly 
monosyllables. Each item on each test can be scored as un¬ 
equivocally right or wrong; the scoring is easy and of a routine 
nature. The writers use a stencil, which is placed over the 
blank, in scoring. The stencil has openings thi'ough which the 
child’s answers appear, with the correct answer written beside 
the opening on the stencil. With this device it is possible 
for a good stenographer to score the entire record of one pupil 
in about two minutes. Finally, the total organization of the 
scale has been carefully considered with reference to con- 

^ This alternation js further of much interest, in that variations in 
performance under these two conditions give a measure of instability. 
The iinpvilsive, nervons, high strung child (every clinical psycholo¬ 
gist is familiar with the type) does fairly well if the examiner keeps 
the test constantly before him by presenting it hit by bit, but wanders 
quickly to other matters If left by himself with a problem. A state¬ 
ment of "irregularity” gives a measure of this factor. Sec S. L, 
Pressey, Distinctive Features in Psychological Test Mca.surcmcnts 
Made upon Dementia Pracox and Chronic Alcoholic Patients,./oi/cnaf 
of Abnonml Psychology, vol. 12, 1917, pp. 130-J39. 
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Fllo., 


Scliedulo D 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Mental Survey — Group Study 



.Age. 

•Birthday. 


Teacher. 

.School, 

.Place. 

.State. 


Date. Score . Penenlite . M.A. . Itrei . 


I. Rote Memory. 

1. 

6. 

. 11. 

. 16. 

2. 

7.. 

. 12. 

. 17. 

3. 

8. 

. 13. 

. 18. 

4. 

9. 

. 14. 

. 19. 

5. 

10. 

. 15. 

. 20. 


II. Logical Selection. 

DOG: ears, collar, nose. 

Examples: BOOK: tabic, pages, shelf, printing. 

CHAIR: arm, cushion, legs, rockers, seat. 

1. CAT—fur, hou$e, millc, claws. 

2. TREE—apples, branch^, acorns, roots, flowers, 

3. SPELLING—book, writing, pencil, words, margin, letters, 

4. SCHOOL—blackboard, teacher, window, pen, bell, school-house, 

ptjpils. 

5. STORE—counter, clerk, cash register, advertisements, goods, 

boxes, stove. 

6 . BUILDING—windows, wood, chimney, wall, shingle, roof, 

stairs, shed. 

7 . DEBT—mortgage, creditor, money, lawyer, collector, debtor, 

bankruptcy. 

8 . SICKNESS—lameness, death, weakness, hospital, nurse, dis¬ 

comfort, doctor, 

9 . GOVERNMENT—capitol, consul, navy, freedom. King, senate, 

cannon, tax. 

10 . FRIENDSHIP—adoration, liking, lover, obedience, imitation, 
helpfulness, worship, girl. 

in. Arithmetic. 


1. 

. 6. 

. 11. 

. 16.„. 

2. 

. 7. 

. 12. 

. 17. 

3. 

. 8. 

. 13. 

. 18. 

4. 

. 9. 

. 14. 

. 19. 
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Opposites. 

Examples: 

poor—rich. 

quick . 

hot . 


1. bad 

1. 


11. 

9 

. 12. top 

12. 

3. little 

3. 

. 13. apart 

13. 


4. 


U... 

5. high, 

6. light 

7. day 
fi. fhirlf 

5 . 

. 15. never 

15. 

6. 


m . 

7 . 


17. 

8 .. 


18. 

9. few 

9 . 

. 19. motion 

19. 

10. peace 

10. 

. 20. if 

20. 


V. Logical Memory. 
1 . 6 . 


2. . 

. 7. 

q 

W11 

. 8„ 

4.. 

. 9, 

5. 

. 10. 

VI, Word Completioi 

1. c..„t 


2. b,„.by 

3. tra.„ 

.n 

4. b....sket 

5. b.,.,n 

.,,-na 

6. tel.,., 

g,.,.am 

7. 8W,„, 

at.,„r 

8, eng.. 

..n,.,. 

9. 

.me,...ic 


10. c,„,lcn,.„ar. 


11. 

. 16. 

12. 

. 17. 

13. 

in 

14. 

. 19. 

15. 

. 20. 


11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. d.,..cta ...i,,,.n 

15. 

16. org...,m...ia,..,i.,,.n 

17. c....lu,..,n 

18. t„..a.,.,h....r 

19. . 

20. s.. 


Example! 
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VII. Moral Classification. Examples: marking, desks, giving, 

smoking, beiging. 

Whispering, stealing, charity, drunkenne®, passing notes, kindness, 
sickness, gambling, tardiness, friendliness, extravagance, swindling, 
being noisy, benevolence, disobedience, forgery, justice, dissipation, 
graft, gluttony. 

VIII. Dissected Sentences. Examples: See a I 

knife the sharp la 
cat dogs the after ran 
two 


1. the cat see, 

2. trees pine tall are. 

3. boy was the sick. 

4. I not do to like go school to. 

5. me give my straw hat. 

6. all know big boys how skate to. 

7. their soldiers for fight country. 

8. in the he brightest is boy class our, 

9. teacher me gave a pencil my. 

10. brother is my than I older. 

11. asked me way I girl the to show the; 

12. boy stone the who threw ran the fence the behind. 

13. dash brother broke for my the yard fifty record the. 

14. man whom the saw is you uncle my. 

15. river the John to swim tried was straight but across carried down¬ 

stream. 

16. the boV in is class only our old youngest ten years, 

17. you me to direct office of will the principal the? 

18. watch the man stole is jail who the in. 

19. who the sing during birds so summer the flown the sweetly to 

have south. 

20. boy gold who highest watch which beautiful prize jumps the get 

the will is a. 
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IX. Practical Information. Examples: 


man 

train 

cow 

mule 

hGii X 

horse 

(log 

bicycle 

cat 

steamboat 


1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 , 

water Btiiiig milk drop the liandkcrchicf Fourtti of July 

wood chalk salt fd’otball Washiiigtciji’a Birthday 

cork steel bread baseball Memorial Day 

sand glass fish hide and seek Thanksgiving Day 

iron pencil meat checkers Labor Day 

6 . 7 . 8. 9 . 10 . 

scissors poliefeman bill smallpox weaver 

chisel sheriff coins scarlet fever cabinet-maker 

plane senator check measles riveter 

saw mayor draft tuberculosis typesetter 

knife representative stamps diphtheria coal-picker 

X. Analogies. 

girl—woman: boy—man 

Examples: sun—day; moon... 

good—bad: Wft. 

1 . woman—girl; man.. 11. hill—valley: high. 

2 . kitten—cat: puppy. 12. arm—elbow; leg.. 

3 . sky—blue; grass. 13 . truth—falsehood: straight 

4 . fire—warm; snow. line. 

5 . winter—^autiunu; supuner..... 14 . like—friend: hate.. 

6 . horse—trot; fish. 15 . teacli—'learn: teacher. 

7 . long—short: thick. 16 . known—unknown: past. 

8 . train—land; boat. 17 . little—small: ancient. 

9 . oyster—shell: banana. 18 . water-pipe: electilcity. 

10 . mother—daughter: fatlier.. 19 . age—youth; autumn. 

20 . failure—laziness; success. 


QUESTIONS 
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venience in dealing with data. There are ten tests, each one 
contains twenty items, or points. The value of this plan—for 
tabulation, or analytical study by test, is obvious. 

II. The Tests 

Further details as to the exact nature of the examination 
can best be gathered from the facsimile blank and folder of 
directions given below. 

General Technique 

The examination ordinarily takes 45 minutes, but with 
third grade children it may run over an hour. Part of the 
extra time with the younger children goes into supervising the 
writing of name of teacher and school, date, and so on. With 
young children it is also necessary to make clear, by holding 
up a sample blank and pointing to the place, where each test 
is to be answered. But most of the time is spent in making 
certain that the examples are understood. It has been found 
most satisfactory to permit no questioning on the part of the 
children except on the examples, nor should there be any repe¬ 
titions of directions except in explaining the examples, which 
should not be left till the class shows a unanimous under¬ 
standing of them. 

The directions (except, as just mentioned, in making clear 
the examples) should he given verbatim as printed. The 
words of the rote memory test should be read at a rate of 
about two words per second. The exact time consumed by 
each individual item of the arithmetic, logical vicnioryj ajid 
practical hiforniation tests cannot be given. It has been in¬ 
tended that these should he “work-limit” rather than “time- 
limit ” tests, that time should be given for all except the very 
slow pupils to do all they can do. The examiner should, 
therefore, watch his clas.s, and be careful not to travel too 
fast for the children. When working with the younger pupils 
the extra time they require in writing must be allowed for, 
Some evidence of the way the timing of these tests has been 
handled by the writers may be gained from the fact that the 
times have run from three to five minutes each for the rote 
memory and practical information tests, and six to eight min¬ 
utes for the arithmetic test, with two minutes for the ques¬ 
tions of logical memory. With third gi'ade children the last 
five arithmetic problem.^ may be omitted. For all otlier.s the 
tests should be given entire, whatever the grade. 
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Directions to PiipUs 

All write your name please at the lop of thq i>agc wlierc it says 
"name”, and your age where it says “age”, then your hirtUday— 
montli and day of Die moulli—tlicii your grade. On tlic second line 
write the name of your Icachcr where it says " teacher'', tlicn the name 
of the .■school (district, if comilry), place, (city or toivnslii[)), aiul tlic 
slate, (Indiana), On the third line wriie the date (give date), 

Now I am going lo give you some tests. Please do your best, do 
your own work, and do ttol pay any allculioii to what those around yon 
are doing, 

7 , Role Afoiiory 

Just below wliere you have been writing arc twenty empty lines, 
Do yon all see them? (Show place on blank). I am going to read 
yon some lists of words, so listen very carefully as I shall read each 
one but once, Do not write while I am veatUug; wait till I get through 
and then write the word I tell yon to write. 

1. Thi.s is the fust list of words; hat, boy. Write on tlie first line 
the word that came after hat. 

2. Thi.s is the second list: mouse, chair. Write on the second line 
the word that came alter mouse. 

3. This is the third list: cat. baby, cow. Write on the third line the 
word that came after habj', etc., for each line. (Re|>cat statement for 
each of the following lists.) 

4. paper, watch, ink. 

5. horse, stone, window. 

This is die sixth list: Write the answer to tins iiucstloii on tlic 
sixth line, 

6. ground, milk, desk, hand. 

7. hiup, kitten, tree, girl. 

8. ruler, clock, table, box. 

p. Jlrci't, glass, cloud, shelf, 
to, spoon, print, red, miffr, green. 

This is the cifivenlh list: Write the answer to this ejnestion on 
the eleventh line. 

II. chalk, man, bag, book, sister, 
la. mother, chair, t/iii|fr, best, rain. 

13. vuu, dark, hard, pen, flower. 

14. hall, shoes, sleep, sick, bright, 

15. light, past, bed, dog, match, coat. 

This i.s the sixteenth list: Write the answer to this question on 
the sixteenth line, 

16. swim, dull, plow, sky, ship, dress. 

17. riup, foot, jimip, snow, flat, child. 

18. point, noise, cook, river, dead, long. 

19. pencil, qia'ci’, house, hill, run, store. 

20. grass, rain, zvomaii, cloth, see, true, wann. 

II. Logical Selection. (Time 3 minutes.) 

Just below where you have been writing arc some words in big 
letters. Each one is followed by a list of other words in .small letters. 
Look at die examples: the first word in big letters is " dog." What two 
things in the list following is a dog never without? (Have class 
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give answer).Those two words arc iiudcijlitied, Look at the 

second example, What two things in the list following ''book” is 

a book never without? (Class answers question).Put a line 

under each of these words, just as there is a line under '‘ears” and 
under '* nose ” in the first example. Now look at the third example, 
What two things in the list following "chair” is a chair never with¬ 
out?.Put a line under each of these two words, just as you 

put a line Linder " pages ” and uiuler “ printing " in the second example. 
Now hold up your pencils like this so you will all start together. In 
each of the ten lists, just below, put lines under the two words which 
the word ill large leLlcrs, at the head of the list, is never without, 
exactly as you put lines under "pages” and "printing” and "legs” 
and '' seat" in the two examples. And one thing more: do not under¬ 
line more than liuo words in any list. 

IIJ. /Inlliincllc. 

Just below where you have been working you will see a number of 
lines numbered from i to 20. On these lines I want you to write the 
answers to the questions I am going to read. Do the questions in 
your head. If you miss an answer leave the line blank. 

1. On the first line write the answer to this question; If you had 

5 eggs, and bioke two, how many would you have left? 

2. On the second line write the answer to this question: If you 
had 10 apples, and gave 1 to your mother and 1 to your father, how 
many would you have left? 

3. If you had 25 marbles and lost 4, how many would you have left? 

4. If you had 25 sticks of candy, and you gave 5 to your sister and 

6 to your brother, how many would you have left? 

5. If you had 25 rabbits, and 4 of them were killed and 8 more ran 
away, how many would be left? 

On the sixth line write the answer to this question: 

6. If yoti had 25c and bought 5 papers at 2c each, how much would 
you have left? 

7. If you had 150 and bought three blocks of paper at 3 c each, how 
much would you have left? 

8. If you had 25c and you bought two handkerchiefs at loc each, 
and a pad of paper at 3c, how much would you have left? 

9. If you had 25c, and you bought 2 erasers at 3c each and a bottle 
of ink at 5c; how much would you have left? 

10. If you had 50c, and bought a half dozen eggs at 60c a dozen, 
how much would you have left? 

On the eleventh line write the answer to this question: 

n, If your father gave you 30c, and your mother gave you as 
nuicli, and you spent a third of what you had in all, how much would 
you spend? 

12, If you could walk a mile in 20 minutes, how many miles could 
you walk in 2 liour.s and a half? 

13, If you spent 5 c a day for a week, and then spent twice as 
much each day of the next week, how much would you spend in all? 

14, Tf you had 30 books, and you gave away one-third of them and 
then lost 3, how many would you have left? 

15, If you rode 5 miles and a half in a taxi cab, at 50c a mile, how 
much money would yon spend? 

On the sixteenth line write the answer to this question: 

16, If you had a dollar, and you went down town spending 5c on 
the way down, and twice as much on the way back, and bought 2c 

5 
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stamps for twelve letters wliilc you were tlierc, liow mucU would 
you have left? „ 

17 If you bought 3^ lb, of sugar at loc a lb., and a gallon of 
inilk at 12c a qt,, bow much would you spent? 

18, If you could copy a list of lOo words In 5 niiiuites, how many 
words could you copy if you worked 40 minutes a tiny for 4 days,? 

19, If you had 50c and you bought 5 pints of milU ut I2e a qt., a 
half lb. of candy at loc a lb. and a loaf of bread at qc, liow much 
would you liavc left? 

20, Suppose your family lias to have 5 loaves of bread each week. 
If bread should go up from 7 c to loc a loaf how imicli less butter, at 
30c a lb. would you have to use, and still pay the same for butter 
and bread? 

IV. Opposites. (Time 3 rninules.) 

Turn over the page; at tlie top of the page tberc is a list of 20 
words, with a blank line at the .side of each one. Look at the first 
example, the word is "poor." What is the opposite of "poor; " i( you 

are not poor, what are you? (Have the class answer).Look at 

the second cxamplB, the word is " quick." If yon are not ciuick what 

are you? (Gass answers question).Write the word "slow" 

on the line beside "quick,” heciuisc slow is the oppo.sitc of quick. Look 
at the third example, the word is "hot." Wliflt is the opposite of 

hot? (Class answers qucfition).Write the word ‘cold" on 

the line beside "hot,” because cold i.s the opposite of hot. Now write 
the opposite.^ of all the other word.s in this Hat on the lines beside 
them. On the line numbered 1 write the opposite of "bad," on the 
line numbered 3 write the opposite of sliovt, uiut so oil for the twenty 
words. If you come to one yon do not know, skip it and go on. 

y. Loi/ical Memory. 

This time, put your pencils down. I nni going to read you a news¬ 
paper article and I want yon to listen very curefnlly, for 1 shall road 
it only once ami then aliaU ask yon several questions about it. You 
are to write the answers to the questions on the twenty empty lines 
just below where you have been working. This is the article: 

“East Chicago, January_ 17. A fire on Washington Street, efirly' 
this niorniiig, cleslroyed Smith’s grocci'y store, a bam and two dwelling 
houses near. The loss wn.s about $12,000 and was partly covered 
by insurance. Six gallons of kerosene in the rear of the store burned 
fiercely, and made the fire hard to put out, because throwing on 
water only spread the flanies. Mr. Smith lived over tlic .store with 
his wife, two sons, and a daughter. The youngest, Mary, five years 
old, was made unconscioiis hy the smoke and was rescued by a 
neighbor with some difficulty. The younger son, Harry, seven years 
oUl, helped his father in removing some of the goochs from the 
burning store. Sparks, carried by a strong west wind, spread the 
fire to Hie adjoining buildings. Sonic think the fire was accidental, 
but the cash drawer was found open and empty, so the fire was 
probably set to conceal a robbery," 

Now answer these questions with just one word—yes or no, or a 
name or a number. Write the answer to tlii.s question on the first 
line; 

1. Were the building.s insured? 

2. Was the oldest child overcome by smoke? 

3. Was she rescued by her lather? 
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How many cliiitlrcn were there in all? 

5. Wa5 Haj'jy five or ten years old? 

Write the answer to this question on the sixth line: 

6, How many dwelling houses were burned? 

7, Was the iccroseiie the cause of the fire? 

8. How many gallons of kerosene were there? 

9. Was tlic wind blowing from the north? 

10, What was the youngest child’s name? 

VVrite the answer to this question on the eleventh line: 

11, Did Mr. Smitli live in one of the adjoining houses? 

12. Was the fire in the sunimcr time? 

1,1. Was Mrs. Smith luidly burned? 

14. On what street was the store? 

15. On wliat day of the month did the fire take place? 

Write the answer to this question on the sixteenth line; 

16. Did the fire burn three or five buildings? 

17. Plow great was the loss? 

18. What part of Chicago was the fire in? 

ic). How much money was found in the cash drawer? 

20. Did tlie fire burn down a drug store? 

yj. Word Completion. (Time 3 minutes.) 

At the bottom of tlie page you will see a list of words; wherever 
you sec a line in these twenty words it means that a letter has been 
left out. And I want you to fill in these letters. Now all start, 

yif. Moral CInxsifeaCion. (Time I minute for each group,) 

At the very top of the next page you will see three lines of words; 
look at tlie examples. They read “marking desks^ giving, smoking, 
begging.'' Do you all see them? What words of the examples mean 
something wliich you must not do in the school-room? (If “ smoking" 
is given by the class say: “Why, you wouldn’t be likely to smoke in 
the school-room anyhow, would you ? ”) That word has a number “ i " 
tinder it. What word in the example means being good to other 

people? (Class answers).Put a number “2". under that, in 

the same way that there is a number i under “ marking desks " in 
the first example. What word in the example means something that 

will hurt yourself? (Class answers).Put a number ‘‘3" under 

that. What word in the example means getting something unfairly 

from some one else? (Class answers).Put a number “4" 

under that. Now pencils up. 

1, Go through the list (it begins with “whispering’’) and put a num¬ 
ber “ I ” under each word which means something that it is wrong 
to do in tiie scliooi-room, in just the way that there is a number “ i" 
under '‘marking desks" in the example. 

2, Pencils up. Now go through the list again and put a number "2" 
under every word which lucaiis being good to other peopie, in Just 
the way that yon put a number “2" under "giving" in the example. 
And one thing more, do fiot put more than one mimbcr under any 
word, 

3. Pencils up. Now go through the list a third time and put a 
number “3" iinclcr every word which means sonielliing whicli hurts 
yourself, is had for yourself, just as you put a number "3'' under 
"smoking" in tbc example. And again, do not put more than one 
number under any word. 

4. Pencils up. Now go through the list a fourth time and put a 
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number under each word which means gcUing son^ething un¬ 

fairly from some one else, iji just the same way that yon put a number 
"4'' under “begging” in Hie example. And once more, do not put 
more than one aiimber under any word. 

VlII. Dissected Sentences. (Time 5 minutes.) 

Now pencils up—all stop. Look at Hie cxanijilcs just below wlicrc 
you have been working. The llrst example is "See a I man.” Tliat 

does not make sense, does it?.How should it read? (Class 

answers).Wliat should be the first word? (Class answers) 

.That lias a line under it. Wliat jhoiHd be Hie last word? 

(Class answers)........That has two lines imdcr it. Look at the 

second example, How should it read? (Class answers).What 

should be the first word? (Class answers).Put a line under 

it in just tlie way that there is a line under “I” in the first example, 
What should be the last word? Put two lines nmlor tliat in just the 
way that there are two lines under ‘‘man” in the first cxaiuiilc. Now 
look at the third example; what ought lo be the first word if the 

sentence is to make sense? (Class answers).Put a line under 

it. What ought to be the last word if the sentence is to mean any¬ 
thing? (Class answers)........Put two lines under that. You sec 

the sentence should read "Two dogs ran after the cal,” Now go 
tlirough the 20 sentences just below and in each one put one line 
under what should be the first word, and two lines under what should 
be the last word, if the sentence is to make sense, just as you put 
lines under “ the " and “ sharp,” and ” two ” and " cat,” in the examples. 


IX. P?'actfca/ hifonnollon. 

Turn over the page. At Uic top arc two examples. The first one 
reads "man, cow, hen, dog, cat." Of- those five aiiitnals, wliicli one 
usually lives the longest? (Class answers),..;... .That has a line 
under it. Which one usually lives the shortest time? (Class answers) 

.That has a cross after it. Now look at the second example, 

"train, mule, horse, bicycle, steamboat.” Of those five, which goes 

fastest? (Class answers).Pul a line under it, in just the way 

that there is a line under "man'' in the first example. Which goes 

slowest? (Class answers).Put a cross after it, in just the. 

way that there is a cross after “hen" in the first example. 

Now look at the list numbered i. Put a line under tlic thing that 
is heaviest, and a cross after the thing that «s lightest. 

Look at list number 2. Put a line under the thing it is hardest to 
break, and a cross after the thing it is easiest to break. 

Loo.k at list number 3. Put a line under the thing that costs most, 
and a cross after the thing that costs least. 

Look at Jist 4. Put a fine under the game that it takes most people 
to play, and a cross after the game that it takes fewest people to play. 

Look at list 5. Put a line tinder the holiday that comes nearest 
New Year's and a cross after the holiday that conies nearest the 
middle of the year. 

Look at list 6, Put a line under the tool that is hardest to sharpen, 
and a cross after the tool.that is easiest to sharpen. 

Next look at list 7 - Put u hue under the most important man and 
a cross after the least important man. 

Next look at list 8, Put a line under the safest way to send money, 
and a cross after the least safe way. 
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Now list g. Put a line under the disease that it takes longest to 
get U'trJ] froJii and a cross after the disease one recovers from cjuickest. 

Now the last list. Put a line under the man who must have most 
skill, «ind a cross after the least skilled worker. 

X. Analogies. (Time 3 minutes.) 

Now the last test of all. The first example reads: girl-woman: 
boy-man. When a girl grows up, she is a woman: when a boy grows 

up, what is he? (Class an.swers).So "man’’ should be the fourth 

word for it finishes the meaning of the other three words. Look at 

the second example. It reads sun—day; moon—..The sun shines 

during the clay, and the moon—when? (Class answers).So 

"night" is tlic right word for it finishes the meaning of the other three 
words, All write " night” on the line after " moon." Now look at the 

third example, It reads,good—bad; big—.There is good and bad 

and big and (Class answers.) So what word should be 

written after "big?" All of you write "little’’ (or "small") after 
'‘big." Now go through all the other twenty lists in just tins way, 
writing on the line after each list the word you need to finish the mean¬ 
ing of the other three. If you come to a list you can’t do, skip it and 
go on, 

III. Results 

These group tests have been given to 1022 children in the 
Bloomington public schools; to about 500 ])npils in one, two, 
and three room country schools; to 200 cases in the State 
School for Feebleminded Youth at Ft. Wayne; to a special 
class of 23 children possessing superior intelligence and to two 
control groups in Louisville, Ky.; to 178 colored children; to 
the entire school population at Jeffersonville, Indiana; 769 
cases; to all school children below the Uth grade in Bedford,' 
Indiana, 1009 cases; to the fifth grade pupils at Logansport, 
277 cases ; and to the sixth grade pupils at Richmond, Indiana, 
308 cases, The effort has been to obtain data from as great a 
variety of cases and localities as possible to give a wide basis for 
the study of the various sociological and educational problems 
mentioned above,® The writers have been particularly inter¬ 
ested in analysis by test, for race, sex, and environmental 
variations. 

The results of these special studies will be presented and 
discussed in later papers.' The present article will give only 
norms by age and by grade, obtained from the 1022 Blooming¬ 
ton children, plus such other material from the further studies 
as is necessary for an interpretation of these results. The 
Bloomington n orms are presented in Table I, _ 

* The writers wish at tlic outset to express their obligations to the 
school officials and teachers, who have co-operated in the study, to 
Dr. George S. Bliss, Superintendent of the State School for Feeble¬ 
minded Youth, and to Miss Henrietta V. Race, in charge of 
the psychological work in the schools of Louisville, Ky, Without their 
co-operation and interest this study could not have been made. 
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TABLE I 

Group Point Scale results from 1022 School Children in Bloom¬ 
ington 


Age 

No. 

cases 

10 % 

M. 

90 % 

8 

53 

37 

63 

87 

9 

92 

40 

71 

108 

10 

96 

44 

93 

124 

11 

114 

62 

105 

141 

12 

117 

82 

116 

148 

13 

111 

95 

127 

155 

14 

133 

101 

138 

164 

15 

104 

III 

149 

167 

10 

89 

129 

152 

169 

17 

80 

129 

152 

169 


986* 


No. 


Grade cases 

10 % 

M, 

90 % 

3 

lie 

28 

52 

81 

4 

99 

42 

65 

94 

5 

961 

73 

98 

114 

6 

108 

88 

110 

136 

7 

123 

103 

124 

146 

8 

122 

112 

133 

156 

I 

123 

127 

146 

167 

ir 

97 

135 

155 

165 

III 

82 

141 

156 

173 

IV 

56 

153 

162 

171 


1022 


* Below eight and above seventeen, there were too fe\v cases at eacli 
age to give a reliable nonn. These chses liavc, therefore, been omitted 
from the statement of results by age, though of course incUidecl in the 
figures by grade. 


The all iinportant question now'arises as to the reliability of 
the scale, and the significance, sociological and educational, 
of the ratings; the prime advantage (for the psychologists) in 
a combination of a psychological and a sociological survey was 
expected to appear in the possibility of obtaining interpretations 
of the mental measurements in terms of a large mass of educa¬ 
tional and sociological data. From the data so far gathered 
the following facts have been selected as most pertinent to 
these questions. 


IV. The Validation of the Scale 

An indication of the significance of these tentative norms 
has been obtained from the following five sources. 

1. The reliability of the group tests to indicate the ex¬ 
treme cases has been checked up by Binet exaniinations. 
Throughout the survey the Stanford-Binet scale has been used 
as the final basis for making a psychological diagnosis of 
feeble-miadedness. The use of the Binet scale has been most 
systematic in two Bloomington graded schools. In these 
schools 21 cases were found with an I.Q. of 76 or below, who 
had also been examined by the group scale. They averaged 
at the 4 percentile of their age by the group tests; the highest 
scores made by these cases were at the 8 percentile. In those 
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two scliools a total of 317 children had been given the group 
tests. Of these 68, or 22 per cent, were given Binet examina¬ 
tions in an effort to discover all low grade cases. Teachers’ 
estimates, age-grade status and group scale ratings were all 
used in selecting the cases to be examined by the Binet scale, 
and the writers feel that errors made by the group scale in 
the rating of the low grade cases should have been discovered 
if they had occurred. On the basis of these results, the writers 
have been using the 10 percentiles as a limit above which a 
search for mental defectives need not go. The comparative 
reliability of this method may be indicated by the fact that two 
cases with I.Q.s below 70 were found which had not been 
included by their teachers in lists of the poorest fifth of the 
class. 

According to Terman the group of cases having I.Q.'s 76 
or below constitutes 3 per cent of the total distribution of 
abilities, A similar effort was made to discover supernormal 
children, the group which, according to Terman, makes up the 
upper three per cent. The Binet work with these brilliant 
children was not so systematic as was the search for mental 
defectives, Group test scores are available, however, from 
30 children who gave an I. Q. rating of 125 or above. The 
average standing of this group as determined by the Group 
tests is roughly at the 98 percentile. For the eight-year-olcls 
there were two, who fell below the upper ten percentile, one 
at the 51 percentile, the other at the 88 percentile, Above this 
age all are included at the 85 percentile or above. These 
children were all ten or younger; with older children the 
accuracy would probably be greater. 

2, The j3Lirpo.se of the county survey was to determine—not 
the number of children with an I.Q. below 70—-but the number 
of mental defectives of institutional grade. The most direct 
way to obtain data giving an indication as to the reliability 
of the group scale for thi.s purpose would, therefore, seem 
to be to survey with the Group Scale an institution for the 
feeble-minded, As part of all the standardization of the scale 
the writers, therefore, gave the tests to all the cases in the 
State Institution for Feeble-minded Youth sufficiently literate 
to take the examination. Similarly, not merely children with 
an I.Q. above 125, but .superior children wlio had proven 
themselves cajiablc of profiting by intensive special class 
treatment in a " gifted ” class were needed to give an indica¬ 
tion as to the reliability of the scale to select brilliant chil¬ 
dren. A clas.s of brilliant children at Louisville were there- 
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fore examined." The "School for recblc-miiidecl Youth” 
has 416 cases 18 years of ag^c or below. Of these, only three 
were able to make a rating almvc the lowest ten percentile 
of the school children of the same ages, One of lhe.se three 
has a Stanford f^iiiet I.Q. rating of 78, for the other two no 
Binet ratings arc availiil)lc. Only live show ;i groii;) scale 
rating above the lower five percentile. The institutional cases, 
then, arc clearly marked olT froin the groii]) of .school children. 
At the other extreme, the Louisville group of gilted children 
made scores averaging at the 98 j)crceiitile of the Llooiningtou 
norms, This is, therefore, also a distinct group which may 
readily be selected or difterentialed by the grouj) tcst.s. 

3. The age-grade status of a child is; at Ica.st for all except 
the first grade or two, the most definite single aUttcnienC which 
tile scliool can give regai'ding his menial ability. Tlie age- 
grade status has been worked out for all the children examined 
by the group scale in Bloomington, six to eight being con¬ 
sidered normal for the IB grade, and so on up, The results 
on this point may again be snminai'izecl lirlefly by saj'iiig that 
the 143 retards in the ages from 10 through 16 average 70 
points lower on their group teat score than the 124 accelerates 
of the same ages', nr to ]iut it another way, the dilTovenccs 
average 55 per cent of the median.s at each age, In the entire 
number of cases (986) from 8 through 16, there are only 10 
accelerates whosse group test score was below the median (or 
their age and only five retards whose score was above the 
median for their age, 

4. It has not been possible to obtain correlations of teachers' 
estimates with the group scale ratings for all the children 
tested. Such correlations have, however, liecii worked out 
for the children in one graminar school in Pilooining'ton and 
for all tlie sixth grade children in another system who were 
examined by the group scale, These rankings by the teachers 
were in both instance.s called for in the last month of vScliool, 
after tlie teachers had had an entire scliool year in which 
to become acquainted with the children’s abilities. The corre¬ 
lation of group test rank with teachers’ rank, averages .65 
for the 131 children of the Bloomington graded schools, and 
for the 309 sixth grade children is ,63 (Spearman "foot 
rule ”), 

5. It might be argued from the Inst two paragraphs that the 
tests were rather tests of achievement or of scliool ability 
than of general intelligence. Data of great intci'cst in thi.s 

“ l-Iciirietta V. Race, A SUicly of a CIn.'i.s of Chilcircii of Superior 
Intelligence, JoudiciI of JIducatioiial Psychology, vot, 9, 1918, pi). 91-97. 
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connection have been obtained from two other school systems 
recently surveyed by the scale. In one 1009 children were 
examined, in the other 769, so that the results ai’c adequate tor 
comparative purposes. The three cities are largely similar 
in make-up of population; in all the stock is almost entirely 
native born, and with this large number ot cases the averages 
would be expected to l)c about the same by age it the scale 
was a measure of general intelligence. But the school systems 
differ considerably. The results obtained by the group tests 
by age show an average difference for the medians ot less than 
2 points in these cities, whereas the differences by gi-ade 
average 13 points. If the tests were a measure of the rcstilts 
of schooling I'ather than general intelligence the norms would 
be more similar for the grades than the age. These last 
results, the writers feel, are a striking vindication of the tests 
as tests of general intelligence, and as largely free from the 
influence of special training. 

SUMIIARY 

The paper may he summarized briefly as follows; 

1. The group point scale is an examination, composed of 
ten tests each of twenty itein.s, each test being applicable from 
the third grade through high school, or from eight to about 
sixteen years. 

2. The examination is especially adapted, in the nature of 
the individual tests, the variety of the tests, and particularly 
in the close relationship and co-operation between examiner 
and class, for work with grade school children. It gives a 
much more adequate mental rating for such children than a 
more artificial and set cxamiiif^tion could give. 

3. The examination is carefully planned, in both detail and 
organizatloji, for convenience in practical work and in research, 

4. The ratings obtained show, when correlated with other 
independent sociological and educational evidence, a high 
degree of reliability as measures of general intelligence. 



THE VALUE OF RELEVANCY IN ADVERTISEMENT 
ILLUSTRATIONS^ 


By Herdert R. LasletTj Univcrsiiy g{ Kansas 


If relevancy be defined as the portrayal (in the illustration 
of the advertisement) of the ultimate usefulness of Llic article 
advertised, how closely should relevancy be adhered to in 
the average non-trade, non-professional magtaziiic ? This 
paper contains the data obtained in an effort to answer scien¬ 
tifically this question. 

Objectively this question is of importance l^ccause it bears 
upon the construction of advertisenienls to the end that they 
may be brought to a hi^i standard of elTicicncy (which means 
that they al'e economical in terms of money expended and 
money received resultant from an original outlay), and it is 
of importance therefore to the advertiser, the juiblisher, and 
the reader, Subjectively this matter hears upon the average 
amount of subject-matter retained out of the advertising 
aggregate seen by the reader of these so-called popular 
magazines. 

Psychologically it bears relation to the number of steps of 
progressive thinking tliat the average reader u'ill make, or to 
the duration of the effort that he will make, to connect an 
article as shown in a magazine advertisement with himself; 
or, in other words, relevancy in illustrations is closely related 
to the pulling power of an advertisenient. 

In making these tests the main dejiendeiice for material 
was placed uj)on two copies of the Saturday Evening Post ,— 
one of the issue of December 2, 1916 and tlie other of the issue 
of March 24, 1917. The bindings of these magazines were 
cut, and full-page advertisements selected from other issues 
were inserted in their proper page places, that is, the selected 
advertisement was inserted after page 64 of the test magazine 
if it was numbered 65 in the magazine from which it was 
taken. In this way no cue to the insertion of any pages was 
given to the subjects. It is needless to say that the inserted 
advertisements were chosen because they were clearly relevant 
or irrelevant, as the case may be. The pages of the new maga¬ 
zines were then fastened together with heavy s[)i ing-clips, 

^From the Psychological taboratory, University of Kan.sas. 
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riie advertisements with relevant illustrations that were 
chosen as test .advertisements showed the article that they 
represejited in actual use by some one evidently of the same 
habits as the majority of the people who would see the adver¬ 
tisement; for example, the young man in the Pullman car dry¬ 
ing his hands on a Scottissiie towel, or the Black Cat stockings 
that looked to be sound aiid durable in spite of the hard usage 
given them by the healthy youngsters on their roller skates. 
The other kind may be illustrated by such examples as the 
Gold Medal Flour advertisement showing a clown balancing 
upon Jhs Jiose a rectangular object that proved, after some 
study, to be a baking pan, and beneath it the words ‘A Well 
Balanced Baking,' or the Encyclopedia Brittanica advertise¬ 
ment showing the setting sun surmounted by the words " after 
7:30 June 3rd.” The text that followed tliis illustration 
showed eventually that after June 3rd the encyclopedia could 
be bought only for a sum that was a large increase over the 
price for which it was then /Selling. The advertisements 
selected for one magazine were; 

1 Society Brand Clothes, March 24, 1917. 

2 Lyon's Tooth Powder, same issue. 

3 Westinghousc Fans, July 8 , 1916. 

4 Scottissiie Towels, May 27, 1916. 

5 Goodyearite Packing, May 27, 1916. 

6 Certaintecd Roofing, September 2, 1916. 

7 Wagner Products, June 17, 1916. 

8 Holeproof Hosiery, September 4, 1915. 

9 Textan Shoe Soles (Goodrich Co.), March 24, 1917. 

10 Stewart Auto Products, January 29, 1916, 

11 Ncolin Shoe Soles (Goodyear), January 29, 1916, 

12 Kellogg's Corn Flakes, February 5, 1916. 

13 Black Cat Hosiery, August 26, 1916. 

14 Stetson Hats, March 24, 1917. 

15 Main Belting Co., June 24, 1916. 

16 Stewart Warning Signals, June 17, 1916. 

17 Florence Oil Stoves, April 22, 1916. 

18 Goodyear Rubber Products, January 29, 1916, 

19 Encyclopiedia Brit. (Sears, Roebuck & Co,), June 3, 1916. 

20 Ralston Wheat Foods, March 24, 1917. 

21 Hainnierinill Bond Paper Co., March 24, 1917, 

22 Maytag Washer Co., March 24, 1917. 

23 Gold Medal Flour, March 24, 1917. 

24 Gordon Scat Covers. 

25 Pullman Company. 

26 Beaverhoard Wall Covering. 
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Studcut-s, mostly of tlic sophomore class, of tiie University 
of ICansas'weic used as subjects; they were niciiihers of the 
elementary psychology laboratory ‘ classes, hut Avere unac¬ 
quainted with the purpose of the experiment. The Pleasant 
lioiir Club—a group of farm women—was also used for the 
sake of studying the correlation between tlieii- interests and 
those of the students in order that the value of students as 
subjects for experiments in advertising might be estimated. 

In addition, scries of advertisements of ]^acker’s Tar Soap, 
Fairy Soap, and Niijol were used upon various subjects, both 
ill and out of University circles. They were asked to arrange 
these advertisements in the order of their preferability and 
attractiveness and then to slate, as far as they were able to 
do so, their reasons for arranging them in a given order. The 
only requirement made in the selection of these people was 
that they be unversed in the problems of advertising. Their 
observations of the meanings of some of the ii’relevant adver¬ 
tisements ai'e given later. Their arrangements of the adver¬ 
tisements ill the order of preferability coincided with the 
arrangement for relevancy to the extent Lliat 60 per cent of 
the advertisements placed in the upper half according to their 
relevancy were also in the uiijrcr haU according io their 
preferability. The exceptions were the ' human interest' pic¬ 
tures of the Fairy Soap, to which in an indirect way a cevtaiu 
amount of relevancy may he attached. 

The following method was used in the laboratory i the maga¬ 
zine was given to the various memhers of the classes as they 
were found in the laboratory working in pairs. The instruc¬ 
tions given to them were that they should have from five to 
seven minutes to look at the magazine as a whole, that they,, 
were not to read the stories, that they w'ere not to Calk over 
the magazine in the laboratory nor later outside of the labora¬ 
tory, and that for the time being they were to give their whole 
attention to the magazine. It was thought that in this way the 
ordinary conditions under which magazines are I'ead by the 
average reader could be most nearly duplicated. On the 
second day after the first review of the magazine, it was again 
given to them to look over as before. On the fifth day after 
the second review (the next current laboratory period) these 
students were assembled in the classroom and. each given a 
paper upon which to record, in the first place, the names of 
all of the advertisements which they could vememhev. The 
dii’ections given at this time were that there should be no 
talking nor assistance to each other, that the article advertised, 
as gum, together with the trade name, e.g., Spearmint, were to 
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be written whenever possible. (Spearmint Gum was not in 
the advertisements included in the magazines.) In the second 
place those cases were to_ be mentioned in which either the 
trade namCj as Standard Oil Company, or the article advertised 
together with enough description of the advertisement could 
be given to make the identification of the advertisement pos¬ 
sible. The more definite recollections given in the first place 
were treated separately from the less definite ones given in the 
second place. The recollections of the relevant and irrelevant 
advertisements were recorded in separate tables, 

Practically the same plan was used with the members of the 
Pleasant I^Ionr Club, except that they saw the magazine but 
once and wrote down immediately the advertisements remem¬ 


bered. 


The results with Magazine ‘A’ from the seven sections of 
TABLE I 

Relevant Adyertiaements (Magazine A) 1st Class 2nd Class’ 

Crlsco. 10 0 

Elgin Watch. 26 8 

Simrnon's Watch Chains... 15 11 (a) 

Velvet Tobacc'o. 44 4 

Welch’s Grape Juice. 17 5 

Western Electric Co. 9 4(b) 

Holeproof Hosiery. 18 11 

Average. 20.0 6,1 

Irrelevant Advertisements 1st Class 2nd Class 

Brascolite. 1 1 (c) 

Cadillac. 10 0 

Encyclopedia Brit. 7 2 

Hodsier Kitchen Cabinet. 5 1 

Main Belt Company. 0 2 

Manuola Player Company.. ’. 1 0 

Maytag Washer Company. 0 0 

Perfection Auto Heater. 0 0 

Stewart Speedometer Co. 6 2 

Southern California (Gen. Publicity). 10 11 (d) 

U. S. Rubber Co'mpany. 11 0 

Vim Motor Company. 21 0 

Saturday Evening Post Adv. 4 0 (e) 


Average 


5.8 1.7 


’ Examples of descriptions of advertisements wluch are counted in 
Class 2 becauseof sufficientdefiniteness arethe following; (a) “Apicture 
of Norma Talmadge and some other actor wearing wrist watch and watch 
chain;" (b) " Electric sewing-machine with woman sewing; _ (c)^^ Dn 
patent laws protect”—a lighting system; (d) " See_California,^ rail¬ 
road rates to California,''" California—motorists paradise (e‘) ' Arthur 
Brisbane, the highest paid editor in the United States." 
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stuflonts were combined, as there seemed to be no essential 
differences between them, and these are represented in Table I, 
The column headed " 1st Class" gives tlic iininber of Limes 
that each advertisement,was mentioned in the fust place, and 
the column headed ''2nd Class” shows how fief[iiently each 
advertisement was mentioned in the second place. The corre¬ 
sponding results with Magazine B are shown in Table II, 


TABLE II 

Relevant Advertisements (Magazine B) 

Society Brand Clothes. 

Lyon's Tooth Powder. 

Westinghtouse Fans. 

Scottissiie Towels.... 

Holeproof Hosiery. . 

Kellogg's Corn Flakes. 

Black Cat Hosiery. 

Florence Oil Stoves. 

Ralston's Breakfast Food. 

Stetson Hats. 

I-Iammermill Bond Paper. 

Textan Shoe Soles.... 

Average. 

Irrelevant Advertisements 

Gold Medal Flour. 

Certaintced Roofing. 

Goddyearite Packing Rubber. 

Wagner Elec, Manufg. Co. 

Stewart Auto Proclucte Co. 

Neolin Shoe Solos Co. 

■Main Belt Company. 

Stewart Warning Signals. 

Goodyear Rubber Products.. 

Encyclopedia Brit. 

Maytag Washer Company.... 

Average... 


TABLE III 

Relevant Advertisements (Magazine A) 

1. Crisco... 

2. Elgin Watch. 

3. Simmon's Chains. 

4. Velvet Tobacco.. 

5. Welch’s Grape Juice. 

6. Western Elec, Sew. Mach. Co... 

7. Holeproof Hosiery. 


1st Class 

7 
2 

15 

1 

9 

19 

5 

3 

8 

3 

4 

5 

6.6 


2nd Class 


3 

0 

3 

1(.) 

2 

1 

2 
0 
0 
2 


1st Class 
0 
2 
3 
0 
1 
B 
0 
2 
-1 
2 
6 


2nd Class 
2 
2 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 

1 
4 

0 ( 3 ) 

2 (=) 


2.5 1.2 


4 

3 
0 

4 
2 
0 
1 


Average 


2,0 


’ In these cases the advertisements in Magazine B are not the same as 
those shown in Magazine A. 
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Tadi,e III —CmjHnued 
Relevant Advertisements (Magazine D) 


1. Sopiety Brand Clothes.. 2 

2. Lyejn's Tooth Powder... g 

3. Westinglipuse Fans. g 

4. Scottissue Towels. 3 

5. Ploleproof Hosiery.. 3 

6. Kellogg's Corn Flakes. g 

7. Black Cat Hosiery. 4 

8. Florence Oil Stoves. 4 

9. Ralston Breakfast Food.. 4 

10. Stetson Hats. 2 

11. Hammcrmill Bond Paper. 0 

12. TexLnn Shoe Soles. 0 

Average. 3,5 

Irrelevant Advertisements (Magazine A) 

1. Brascolite. 0 

2. Cadillac.-.. 0 

3. Encycloj>edia Brit. 0 

4. Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet. 2 

5. Main Belt Co. 0 

6. Manuola Player-piano. 0 

7. Mnytai^ Washer Co. 0 

8. Perfection Auto Heater. 0 

10. Southern California (ad.). 0 

11. U. S. Rubber Co. 0 

12. Vim Motor Company... 2 

13. Saturday Evening Post. 1 


Average. 0.5 

Irrelevant Advertisements (Magazine B) 

1. Certainteed Roofi^. 0 

2. Goodyearite Packing Co. 0 

3. Stewart Auto Products. 0 

4. Neolin Shoe Soles. 2 

5. Main Belt Co. 0 

6. Stewart Warning Signals.-. 0 

7. Goodyear Rubber Co. 0 

8. Encyclopedia Brit. 2 

9. Maytag Washer Co... 0 

10, Gold Medal Flour. 0 


Average. 


In the papers ol the Plca.saiit Hour Club there were only 
recalls of the fir.st class. The results are given in Table HI. 

By converting tlie actual frequencies of the preceding tables 
into percentages we obtain the results as presented in Table IV, 
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TABLE IV 


Relevant 


1st Class 

2nd Class 

Total 

Magazine A with students. 


, 17 

5.6 


Magazine B with students. 


9.8 

2.9 


Magazine A wiUi clubwomen. 


33 

— 


Magazine B with clubwomen. 


, 58.2 



Total. 


. 118, 

8.5 

126,5 

Irrelevant 


1 st Class 

2nd Class 

Total 

Magazine A with students. 


5.3 

1 


Magazine B with students. 


3.6 

1.9 


Magazine A with clubwomen... 


0.8 

— 


Magazine B with clubwomen. 


0.6 

— 


Total. 


, 10.3 

2.9 

13.2 

These results seem to allow 

of 

no doubt 

as to the 

com- 

parative value of relevancy in 

the 

magazine 

cuts as against 


TABLE V 


Apprehension Times Average 

Relevant Aclvcrtisementa for 15 subjects 

I. Society Brand Clothes. 9.3 seconds 

Lyon's Tooth Powder. 10.6 " 

3. westlnghouseFans. 10.5 " 

4. ScQttissuc'Towels. 8.1 " 

5. Holeproof Hosiery. 5.7 " 

6 . Kellogg's Corn Flakes. 6.8 " 

7. Black Cat Hosiery. 6,6 “ 

8 . Stetson Hats. 7.7 " 

9. Florence Oil Stoves. 8,8 " 

10, Ralston Wheat Food. 4.9 

II. HammermilLBond Paper. 15.0 " 

12. Textan Shoe Soles. 11.6 “ 

13. Gordon Seat Covers. 6,3 " 

14. Pullman Company. 8.5 “ 

15. Beaverboard. 10.6 ” 


Average. 8.73 

Irrelevant Advertisements 

1, Certainteed RooUng. 26.2 

2, Goodyear Packing. 22,3 

3, Wagner Electric Co. 34.2 

4, Stewart Products (auto). 22.2 

5, Neolin Shoe Soles. 9.3 

6, Main Belt Co'rnpany. 18,1 

7, Stewart Warning Signals,... 15,5 

8, Goodyear Rubber Products. 27,0 

9, Encyclopedia Brit. 19,9 

10. Maytag Washer. 16,5 

11. Gold Medal Flour. 22.1 


Average. 21,25 
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irrcJevancy in tlie illnstratjons, since nearJy tcjJ times as many 
advertisements with relevant illustrations are recalled as those 
containing irrelevant illustrations. 

As a check upon the validity of the selection of the adver¬ 
tisements as relevant or irrelevant, Llie advertisements of 
Magazine B containing both the relevant and irrelevant 
illustrations were used with a group of Iifteen students who 
were unfamiliar with the tests, and the apprehension-times of 
tliese subjects wcjx* taken for each advertisetnent. Appre¬ 
hension-time was considered the shortest time-interval neces¬ 
sary to elapse in order for the subject to name the article 
advertised or the company advertising and one point of advan¬ 
tage or superiority of the article mentioned in the text of the 
advertisement or easily inferrable from it. Table V shows 
the results of this test, 

It will be seen that in only one case Avas the apprehension¬ 
time of an jiTcJcvaJiL advertiscjncnt Jess than the longest appre- 
lien.sion-time of a relevant advertisement, and thu.s the selec¬ 
tion of the advertisements as easy or-diflicult of understand¬ 
ing was verified in all cases excejjt this one of the Neoliii 
Shoe Soles, A partial explanation of the short time of this 
advertisement may he the fact that it came after the adver¬ 
tisement of Textan shoe soles more often than not and thus 
attention directed to com[>osition soles was carried over from 
the latter to the former advej'tisesnent, 

Taking up some of the minor pliases of the experiment wc 
may consider the position of the selected advertisements 
within the magazines, the relative fi'cqucncy of the advertise¬ 
ments, the intensity of the advertisements used, and the occur¬ 
rence of advertisements by the same firm in buLli magazines. 

In the matter of favorable and unfavorable positions, one 
of the advertisements was placed immediately preceding the 
reading matter . . . presiunably the best position in the 

magazine . . . and another was on the back cover. Both 

were within the median percentiles of number of recalls. The 
other advertisements were scattei’ed through the advertising 
sections and varied in number of recall apparently without 
regard to their positions in the sections. 

As regards frequency of appearance of the advertisements, 
the more conimon advertisements were not used in our tests, 
So far as is knou’n to the writer none of the selected adver¬ 
tisements appeared in the magazines commonly read by stu¬ 
dents during the week of the experiment or the week pre- 
cediijg it. except that a few of the le.st advcrti.scment.s u'ere 
selected from the original issue of the magazine used. The 
advertisements selected were as nearly equal in frequency as 
6 
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possible. It is believed now, however, tiiat one reason tor 
the high number of recalls received .hy the Velvet tobacco 
advertisement is its relatively greater frequency of appearance, 
and the credit it gains from the advertising of similar products, 
such as Prince Albert and Tuxedo. 

The intensities of the contrasts of the cuts were as nearly 
the same as it seemed possible to choose them, with the 
exception of the irrelevant advertisement of the Vim Motor 
Company in Magazine A. This advertisen^ent was recalled 
22 times out of a total of 76, or almost one-third of all the 
cases. It is needless to say that the intensity of tliis adver¬ 
tisement seemed to be greater than that of the other advertise¬ 
ments, As none of these were favored to a similar degree, 
it would seem that their intensities were nearly equal. 

In the matter of placing two advertisements of the same 
firm in both magazines, there was no notable increase in the 
number of recalls of the second advertisement over the first, 
This is significant because it leads to the conclusion that no 
matter how frequently an advertisement is inserted, if it 
has little attention value, no benefit will be gained from the 
second or third insertion if it is not noticed in the first. 

In regard to the subjects used, students were used because 
they were available ivi the greatest nuivvliers and were as good 
subjects as could be obtained. The women of the Pleasant 
Ploiir Club were used because it has been found that the 
women do more than half of the family buying, and the 
articles advertised in the Sahtrdfty J 2 wf»in (7 Poj't and other 
popular magazines are of die sort where the influence of 
women would be keenly felt. 

In listing the appreliension-times it was evident from the 
finst that students turned much more readily to the adver¬ 
tisements whose general subject matter was in some degree 
familiar to them, thus evidencing the inertia of attention 
that advertisements must overcome. 

Among the advertisements mentioned by tlie students were 
some not found in the magazines. Phoenix Hosiery was 
mentioned, six times because it was mistaken for the Hole- 
proof advertisement. Old Dutch Cleanser was mentioned 
presumably because its advertisements are nearly always in 
the Saturday Evening Post. Ivory Soap was mentioned three 
times for probably the same reason. Big Ben clocks, Prince 
Albert tobacco. Royal Tailoring Company, and Overland cars 
were likewise mentioned by mi.stake, as tliey were not found 
in the test magazines: this is perhaps due to the constant 
advertising of these concerns. 
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To summarize our results-; it was found that advertise¬ 
ments containing relevant illustrations were remembered 
nearly ten times as often as advertisements with irrelevant 
cuts. In the case of the former kind, the name of the 
firm or of tlie article advertised together with one point of 
the latter’s superiority was apprehended from.two to three 
times as quicldy as in the case of the irrelevant illiislrations. 
The employment of university students as subjects in psy¬ 
chological tests on advertising is justified, since no significant 
difference was found between them and a class of women 
who represent the purchasing public. Other well-known facts 
of the psychology of advertising, such as the influence of the 
size of advertisements, of the frequency of their appearance, 
of the intensity contrast of their illustrations, of the sur¬ 
rounding reading-matter, and the like, were confirmed by 
our results. 



FURTHER COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING "A 
PLAN FOR THE TECHNICAL TRAINING 
OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGISTS ” 

Dr, LcU S. plollingwortli, Tcachci's College, Columbia Uni- 
■versity, sends the following*. 

Tentative Suggestions for the Certification of 
Pkacticing Psychologists 

It is with pleasure that I accept the invitation of The 
Jonnidl of Applied Psychology to participate in the sym¬ 
posium on qualifications for psychological experts. Since 
my own practical experience has been very largely in the so- 
called clinical field, 1 do not doubt that svhat I have to say 
will be conditioned to a great extent by that experience, 

In the first place, there is distinction among the various 
fields in which psychologists serve, in spite of the fact that 
there is much overlapping among these fields. We have 
educational psychology, industrial psychology, clinical (med¬ 
ical) psychology, etc. Not only are these various fields to 
be distinguished, but upon reflection it becomes clear that they 
are at the present moment in different stages of development, 
both in regard to the preparation obtainable in the universities, 
and ill regard to the actual demand for services to be rendered. 

It is my impression that so-called dinical psychology is 
more advanced in many respects than arc tlic others. Edu¬ 
cational psychology, though well established, has devoted itself 
to teacher-training, rather than to the development of the 
expert educational psychologist; so that the latter (insofar 
as be can be differentiated from the clinical psychologist) is 
among the most recent innovations. Industrial psychology 
can hardly be said to he taught as yet, even in first rate 
university departments (Carnegie Institute for Technology 
being a notable exception). On the other hand, preparation 
for clinical psychology is now being offered in several of the 
large universities; the demand for psychologists in this field 
is steady and increasing; a national association of those 
already iu the field has been formed; and some of the states 
have even set legal standards for the practice of clinical 
psychology. 

This inequality of development in the various brandies 
of applied psychology complicates the matter of certification 
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of individuals. Certification in the clinical field seems feasible 
and necessary at this time, whereas certification in the indus¬ 
trial field seems impracticable. 

In the present state of aiTairs, it seems to me that the most 
workable plan is to certify institutions, Let there be a stand¬ 
ing committee of a responsible body, such as The American 
Psychological Association, to prepare a list of departments 
of psychology, where prescribed training has been made avail¬ 
able, This list should be published annually, and printed in 
the report of the A. P, A., and in the technical journals, and 
posted in departments of psychology. Then, for the imme¬ 
diate present, Jet the certified institutions certify individuals, 
by conferring upon qualified persons the prescribed diploma. 

In this there would, of course, be nothing legally manda¬ 
tory. Ultimately the legal certification of individuals must 
be brought about, but in my judgment this will not be prac¬ 
ticable until the courses of study have been standardized, 
and have actually been offered for three or four years at 
the universities. 

As to the various degrees of expertness, and the recogni¬ 
tion of each by means of a suitable diploma, Dr. Geissler 
in his initial article on the subject, distinguished three possible 
levels of skill. It seems to me that but one level of fitness 
should be .certified, namely the fitness of an individual who 
will be an expert psychologist, with all the knowledge neces¬ 
sary (so far as knowledge is available) for the direction and 
control of human behavior. This person should earn and 
receive a doctor’s degree in psychology, and should be given 
a professional diploma as Psychologist. 

Many will hold that the grade of attainment represented 
by the master’s degree (a college course and one year of 
specialization beyond), should be distinguished and certified. 
At times it seems to ine that this should be done, and that some 
such title as Assistant Psychologist should be conferred; yet 
the more closely I consider the questioji the more convincing 
seem to me the arguments against certifying an inferior grade 
of training. Will not such certification tend to create a 
supply of certified inferior and hence inexpensive service, the 
inferiority of which will be condoned in many quarters for 
the sake of the inexpensiveness? Will not the distinction 
between Psychologist and Assistant Psychologist be too vague 
to function, especially since one costs much more than the 
other? And will not the whole purpose of the attempt 
at standardization be thus frustrated ? For, as I conceive 
it, the purpose of standardization is twofold, (a) to assure 
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the best possible quality of service to the public, aud (b) to 
protect those who are able aiul AvilliiiK to imdcrtake thorough 
preparation against the conipclilion of those who are unable 
or umvilling to undergo the same training. The uccoinplisb- 
meiU of the first purpose is inseparably hound up with the 
accomplisliinent of the second. 

It may be argued that the doctor's degree in psychology 
is at present awarded largely on the basis of research, in our 
most completely equipped universities, and hence jef[uiics a 
higher type of intellectual capacity than is necessary for the 
average practitioner. To me it seems doubtful wlicthcr the 
average successful caJididatc for the doctor's degree in psy¬ 
chology has more intellectual ability than should he required 
of one who aspires to be trusted wilii the (Hroctioii and control 
of Iniman behavior. It is at least doubtful that the average 
ability of tliose who have wott the doctorate in psychology 
during the decade just passed i.s higher than that of the gradu¬ 
ates of good professional scliools, sucli as schools of medicine 
and schools of engineering. As fast as really good prospects 
are established in applied psychology, really good people will 
come to qualify,—])eopic who are fully caj)able of earning 
a doctor's degree. But prospects in applied psychology will 
not be good, so long as pensons of mediocre (iiKililications 
occupy the field, 

It has been suggested that the traditional divisions of 
academic Lrainiiig into that for the M. A. and that for the 
Ph. D, ate not very fortunate for the pTcscut purposes, The 
Pli. D. is not in a strict sense a professional degree. There 
exists at present no degree to indicate the completion of a 
prescribed professional course in psychology, which docs not 
Involve intensive research, but which does involve practice in 
applications. It has occurred to me that perhaps the situa¬ 
tion calls for a new departure, the “invention" of a new 
degree,—Doctor of Psychology,—which would involve six 
years of training, including college, with an additional ap¬ 
prenticeship year (instead of research). I think this sug¬ 
gestion is worth considering, as the old Ph. D. is scarcely 
appropriate to many of the modern uses it is made to .serve. 
Sooner or later it ought to fall away from the sciences through 
sheer weight of its irrelevancy. 

As I have often stated, I am convinced by personal experi¬ 
ence and by the experience of colleagues in the field, that 
it will hardly be possible for applied psychologists to succeed 
(in clinical practice at any rate), withov\t the doctor's degree. 
The reasons why this is so probably go back, in the last 
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analysis, to the fact that the doctor’s degree has cojne to 
signify adequate skill in him who presumes to direct human 
welfare. Thus competing professions can and do play in 
many subtle ways upon the lack of a professional title, to 
the dctiijncnt of the psychologist’s legitijjiate work and ser¬ 
vice, Furthermore, the general public is disinclined to accept 
the advice of one who lacks the title of doctor in his field, 
Thus the usefulness of the psychologist is materially im¬ 
paired, in cases where he is not qualified with the doctor’s 
degree, These arc phases of social psychology which it is 
necessary to admit, in considering the matter of certification, 
To ignore them would be to betray ineptitude as an applied 
psychologist at the very outset. Either we can fall in with 
the social habit, or dedicate ourselves to a long and tedious 
process of reforming it. 

This emphasis upon the importance of formal titles, cer¬ 
tificates, degrees, etc., does not, I find, impress the academic 
psychologists, who have not personally experienced the limi¬ 
tations upon usefulness resulting from the lack of a " suit¬ 
able” title out jji the practical field. Thus they are inclined 
to urge that certification is a relatively insignificant matter, 
and scarcely worthy of dignified discn.ssion. It seems to 
them that the only really important consideration is that the 
instruction shall be of finst rate quality. To them it is impor¬ 
tant that the profe.ssjonal teacher of psychology should have 
the doctor's degree, but unimportant tliat the practical psy¬ 
chologist should have it. They feel, somehow, that it prob¬ 
ably requires less training and ability actually to direct and 
control human behavior, than to teach how to direct and 
control it. 

Flere we see the diPfereiice in viewpoint between the pure 
scientist and the practitioner. This divergence is inevitable; 
and it is only to be expected that the majority of psychologists, 
whose interests are mainly in teaching and research, will not 
be much moved by the subject which we are here considering, 
i.C; certificates for practitioners. The adequate solution of 
the problem is, nevertheless, essential to the progress of prac¬ 
tical psychology. 

SitTmuary of Suggestions 

1. Legal certification of individuals will ultimately be neces¬ 
sary, but for the immediate present is scarcely feasible, owing 
to the unstandardized condition of curricula, and the inequal¬ 
ity of development in the various branches of applied psy¬ 
chology. Standardization of curricula must precede legal 
certification of individuals. 
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2. For ihe pvesertt, iuslilulions sUoiil<l Iw c{;rtir\ccl. Lisis 
of certilkd insLilulions sliuulcl ho puhlislied. Those instilii- 
tiovrs should he chfu'^cd, for iho lime hciiiK. with lire ccrtifici- 
tiou of iudividuals, by cotiferriiij; upon (lualilicd peisous the 
prescrilied cllpUuuu. 

3. Only one unulo of professional liuiiliiicalioos should be 
recognized by formal certilicalion: persons who ciirn the doc¬ 
tor's degree, specializing in }>.sych(>Iogy us iH-escriheil, should 
receive n professional diplonv.i carrying Ihc title, Psychologist, 

4. The suggestion is worth considering as to whether the 
situation does not call for an iinuivalkiu,—the creation of u 
new prolessional degree, Doctor of Psychology. 

Professor S. C. Kohs, of Rccd College, writes as follows: 

A WOJU) REGAuniNt; I’i.ans fou thh Tuaininc. or 
PsVCllOI-tMJISTS 

If psychological practice is to become a re.spectably cstab* 
lished institution, tltcn the (juestion of preparation and 
licensing of ))sychological practitioners i)econics a matter of 
extretne imi)ovtancc. If the issue is dodged now, jisychology 
will have to face it iu some aggravated form later on. 

The American Medical Association has for years exercised 
careful scrtinity over medical education in this country. This 
supervision has meant immeasurable hencht to the medical 
profession and to society. Practically every slate specifies 
clearly the grade of the college, as a.s.signed by the American 
Medical Association, from whicl) pro-speclivc |)hysicians may 
be accepted, Recently a national examining hoard was cstab* 
lished and two national examinations have thus far been 
held. But these conditions liave been the result of years of 
active and bitterly opposed propaganda. It seems reasonable 
to expect that the practice of psychology will pass through a 
somewhat similar evolution. But the American Psychological 
Association, profiting by the experience of the medical organ" 
izatioii, can attain the same inliucnce in its field with a con¬ 
siderably smaller expenditure of effort if active measures arc 
taken before quackery obtains a siibstanlial footliold, There 
should be a standing committee of the American Psycliological 
Association which should set standards of training for the 
various types and grades of applied psychology; clinical, edu¬ 
cational and vocational, and which should act as a national 
examining board, grauting degrees or licenses to jnoperly 
qualified individLials. 1 tliinU it would prove unwise to 
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delegate this power to individual college or university depart¬ 
ments, as has lieen suggested. 

A symposium on this subject at the present time is most 
opportune. When tl^e war is over psychology, together with 
all our other sciences, will be called upon to contribute its 
maxinnim toward social reconstruction, It must stand ready 
to perform this task respectably and with credit. 



HOOK KKVIliWS 


OsjAS L, SciiwARZ, Cii'm'/rt/ of Sul'frioy Mm. Willi a prcfa« 

Ijy Jack Loufloii, and an iiitroductori' IcHcr by Max Norclau, 
Riclianl G. Iluilycr, Unsion, n- , 135 . 

The book coniaiiis icii chaiucrs which may wvU lie Krouiieil iiito 
six divisions as follows; (0 CJi. 1 , Dcrniilion, Oviiprnl Cliaractcrislics 
of Genius aiul Taletii; Ch. II, Orijjiii ami CnmUiioiis; (a) Cli, III, 
Types of Superior Men, iiUcIleclnal IlicTarchy; Cl\. IV, CrcalWc 
Life, Cli. V, Affective Life, Gh. VI. Siriviiifj Life; (.j) Ch. Vll, 
Iiiflueuce upon the Masses; ( 5 ) Ch. VIII, ApprcciiUiou; ((i) Ch, IX, 
Nonnalily and Abnormalliy. 

Ill the first chapter the author kivc.s a ratlicr cxten.sive cliaracteriza- 
lion of the genius, the laltnlcil and ihc philistine imlividuul. In ihis 
he points oiil llic characteristic incnioiy iiiiitatiiui, verbosity, im¬ 
pressionability, incniat liarmony, affection ami volition wliicli the 
genius possesses. In the IreaUncnt of the heredity and variability at 
the genius it hccomc.s iHnicuU for one, in the light of present biological 
principles, to accept some nf the unique theories of tlie author. Ou 
page 85 he .diite-s; “To produce n gciiim, the rinalitnUvcly similftr 
characters of the parcnls inu.st be added algebralnilly ; a geometrical 
addition gives birth to conimoii mortals and talented men." 

Cliapler II shoivs the value to society of the pliili.sline group, bill 
the importance of the genius to society is kept In the foreground 
through Ihc whole book. In conncclion with this some of the forces, 
as pain, poverty, etc., which aid or suppress Iho geniiKs, arc treated 
very well. The high intellectual status of the superior group is treated 
in more detail in chapter lU. The fourth chapter, while termed “The 
Creative Life," is really a fitfllicr elaboration of cliapler I, Chapters 
V, VI, and VII deal with the affective and striving life and will he 
of interest tn readers of Social Psychology. Chnplcr VII treats of 
tile vital relation of tlie talented person to his social environment 
and his contribution to the group. The nutlual relaiion between the 
individual and the group receives emphasis in chaj)toi' VIH, Chapter 
IX is somewhat apart from the rest of the hook, altiiongli tlie general 
idea of the author is still apparent. It would not be inijuissihlc to 
oniil this chapter, yet it will be of some intere.sl to tlie general reader. 

The title of (lie book would be truer to Uic discus.sion with the 
word “Superior" omitted, fts all classes aic treated, bvit emphasis 
is placed on the highest type of person, the genius, With this indi' 
vicinal the author compjircs the talented man and the Philistines, or 
average persons, This discvission is interesting in connection with 
McDougall's elite group, and The Great fiocicty of Walla.s. '‘Phil¬ 
istine.? differ from gctuitses in both aims and abilities, The talciUcd 
man differs froni the genius belonging to the same clas.s more in 
ability than in aims," p. 16 . Tlie author has followeii the literary 
style of Loinbroso or Havelock Ellis. Quite often die linguistic 
style of the author attrncts the attention away from the jmiiil which 
he WKshes to make, All referciicc.s to works whicli he has undoiibtcrlly 
made u.'ic of are omitted. While the reader may not notice this lack 
of references, one cannot escape the feeling lhat some of the aiilhof's 
statements without the signs of a quotation arc really direct quota- 
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lions; i>. ^ 15 - 6 . for example: "Women as a rule are born philistines; 

. , lo fall into their hands." 

In many places Ihe rea<ler feels that the author did not make use 
of the most lecent and accepIcrJ views in biology, sociology, and psy¬ 
chology. . genius . . . can be regarded as a result of 

acciiiiiulation or siimmalion of inherited unconscious tendencies, of 
inherited cosniical-snggcstivc impulses,'' p. 84 . "Only those acquired 
characters are transmiUed hereditarily which affect strongly the 
parent's organism, . . p. 84 . " Iri animals not only habits 

or acquired characters but also actions pcrforine{l but once may 
become instinctive or hereditary modes of behavior, p. 113 . 

"We uiidcrstaiul why for women, knowledge, or truth, is still a means 
to success, and lias not yet become an cnd-in-itself,” p, 412 . 

The author has crowded his slalcinciits full of ideas and his sen¬ 
tences almost resemble aphorisms. The book will be of interest to 
sluclents of social psychology and sociology, and to the layman who 
wishes a popular treatment of the characteristics of the ‘Cllte group 
in comparlsou with the philistine group. j. i?, Evans, 

Lewis M, Tur.man, Ghacjs LvAfAN, Gkorce Ohdaui, Louise Ellison 
OhdmiIv, Nkva Gaiairaktii and Wilfoud Taujeut. The Stanford 
Revision and Jlxtciisio» of the Dinct-Siinon Scale for Measuring 
IntcUujcucc. Educational Psychology Monographs No. 18 . 
(Edited by Guy Montrose Wliip|)le.) Warwick and Yorlr, Iiic., 
Baltimore, 1917 , p. 179 . 

This monograph summarizes the data on which is based Termaii's 
revision and extciusion of the Binct Scale as published in his Measure- 
nicul of Iniclligcncc. After a "Brief Account of the Stanford Re¬ 
vision and it.s i-listory” in chajitcr I the authors disciis.s in the sub- 
scciucnc seven cliapters the following topics: "Tlic Distribiilion of 
Intelligence,'' '• Tlie Kate of Growth and the Validity of llie I. Q.," 
"Sex Differences,'' "The Relation of Intelligence to Social Sialiis," 
"The Relation of Intelligence to School Siicccs.s," "Tiie Validity of 
the Individual Tests," and " Some .Considerations Relating to the 
formation of an Intelligence Scale." Among the reasons why the 
aiUhors claim '•that the Stanford 1914*1915 data have more tlian 
ordinary sigiiiricancc’’ arc: the great number of children, namely 981 , 
varying bciween 80 and 120 at each age from 6 to 14 years, with some¬ 
what fewer at 5 and 15 , the great iiniforniity and care In the conduct 
and scoring of the tesLs, the selecting of children within two inoiUlis 
of a birthday, and the elimination of racial diffcienccs, Consequently 
the ilistriLuition of intelligence for the ages separately as well as 
for combined ages a.s based upon the Intelligence Quotient follow.s 
very closely the theoretical (Gaussian) normal frequency curves. The 
curves show that the distribution of mental ages becomes progressively 
ffaUened the older the children. The authors believe that the results 
of tests rejjcateil on the same children at various intervals as far as 
they have been made, "support in a general way the hypothesis that 
the intelligence quotient of a given child tends to renuiin constant 
and that "growth of iiilelligciice conics to a standstill somewhere in 
the later years of adolescence and that the cessation is gradual ratlicr 
than sudden.” The data on hand also throw doubt upon tlic common 
notion tliat mental development progresses alternately at slower and 
faster rates. A slight scx-differcnce in favor of the girls seems to 
occur between ."j and 14 years of age, and in certain tests sex-clifferenccs 
iverc unexpectedly well marked. "The median intelligence quotient 
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ioT childKU o( ll»c suncrior s<icial class is ahoul 7 iiuiius above, and 
llial of llic inferior social class about 7 iMunts below Ibc median 
iiilclligcnce qiioiicnl of llic averatje social ki-«iii).“ The siqieriorily 
seems lo the authors to be ''almost ccriamly due tiriuiarily to suiicrioi 
original omlowmcnt,” and ihcy base Ibis cimciusion upon five supple, 
mentary lines of evidence which arc fairly conviiiciiiK, Tlie results 
also show a very close aRrecmciil hclwceii the iulcUiRcucc ciuotitm 
and llie qnalily of school work as judged by the Icucbcrs. The cases 
of disagrcenient arc inoslly (Inc lo Ihc Icaclicr’s oversight of age dif- 
(ercnccs, As a consequence "smierior clilldreii are seldom allowiid 
to reap llie advanUigcs in school proRress, lo which ibeir superiority 
fairly entitles diem,” The authors [loiiit out tliat a given ainoinit of 
retardation or accelcrnltou is not e(|ii;dly siguificaal at ilic different 
ages, -which fact has been most consistcnlly overlooked by many slii- 
dents of llie iiroblcins of age-grade progress. Tlie last two chapters 
arc of especial importance from Ihc staiulpoint of the theory of mental 
testing and intelligence scales. The three criteria for the validity 
of a test in an intelligence scale are said lo be increase in per cent 
of unselectcd cUildreii that pass it, iiucrual coherency, and reasonably 
high correlation with iniclligencc as otherwise esliinnted. Considering 
the second of tliesc ns the luosl iiiiporlant criterion, the antliors liavc 
subjected it to an claborntc statistical treatment and on the basis o[ 
it have diviclcii all the tests examined into good, poor and indifferent. 
Another statistical treatment of results from adnlts shows that there 
is no sigiiificaut influence of school Iraining on the ability to pass 
most of the tests. The inilueiicc of the age-factor is dillicult lo dclci- 
mine, but tlic results on the teshs involving incinory were found lo 
contradict those of Kuhlmamt. The last chapter is a defense of the 
Binct method of testing intelligence agaiivst various critics, an exposi¬ 
tion of his (lynaiiiic conception of inlclligcncc, niul a jiislincatioii of 
the principles imdcrlyirtg Tcrman'.s revision and extension. The last 
paragraph attempts to prove that the advantages claimed for the 
Yerkes Point-Scale arc questionable, that it lias failed to cqiiaii^ic 
the “points,” and that the employment of the intelligence quotient 
secures for the llmct Scale the advantages of giving partial credit 
for partial success. 

An appendix of id pages contains tables giving the percentages 
that passed each test at each age. These tables might have liccn made 
even more valuable by stating in each ca.se tlic minibcr of subjects 
tested. 

No psychologist, whether favorably or unfavorably disposed towards 
the methods of mentality testing, should fail to read this monograph, 
as it is by far the most important recent contribution to the problems 
of measuring intelligence. The topics treated ave also of vital impor¬ 
tance to teachers and educational administrator.s, and a widespread 
familiarity with this monograph should prevent many misuses of 
mental tests by persons not suHiciently acquainted with their true 
nature and significance. L R G. 

Edward Statford Jones, The Influence of Age and Exfcnrncc on 
Correlations CoHcerned with Menial 7'esls. Ediicnlional Psychol¬ 
ogy Monograph No, 22 . (Edited hy Guy Montrose Whipple.) 
Baltimore, Warwick & York, Inc., ipiy, p. 89 . 

^ The avowed purpose of this monograph, as set forth hy the author, 
is truly stupendous. It is an attempt to give answer to practically 
all those fuiulanicntal problems which confront the practical worker 
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in tlie field of niciUal testing- The author makes an assay at answer¬ 
ing the questions involved in the inlliience of age and experience on 
test pcrfonnaiicc, which answers, when correctly given, will tell us what 
in actuality the nature of potential develoiJinent is, from which the 
plotting of the curve of age growth will become a simple matter, The 
significance of this will be sensed immediately by those who have 
had work in this field. Then, too, the question of a common factor 
in intelligence is necessarily implied in this study as well as other 
queries which the writer inalcc.s explicit. 

There is a brief historical survey of the literature relative to each 
of the toj)ics into which the work is divided. While this historical 
setting reveals no unanimity of opinion, it does enable the reader to 
get properly orientated for what is to follow. Here emphasis is justly 
laid on the necessity of knowing the conditions and of Ijaving them 
the same before a correlation is attempted. Also the effect of homo¬ 
geneity and of heterogeneity within the group, on the coefficient of 
correlation, is ijjade clear. 

This is followed by a section on the administration of the tests 
used. The tests are described and the method of administering set 
forth. The arithmetical mean and the standard deviation is given for 
each test for each of the four years. The degree of correlation of 
the same test from year to year is indicated with explanations, 

In the part dealing specifically with results, Dr, Jones has used 
the correlation method of attack and has given a various combination 
of single test with single test; of single test with total-test-average; 
of total-test-avcrage with total-tcst-avcragc; and of tests with school 
year completed. In the .last case only partial correlations have been 
given. 

The conclusions are a little disappointing but no more so than 
would naturally be expected. The problems to be solved are so funda¬ 
mental in their nature that much investigation will need be done 
on them. However, considerable light has been thrown on the 
subject and the way made clear for further work. The specific 
value of the tests used, diiriiig the years covered, as to 'reliability' 
and as to ' stability ’ is a point of special merit. The conclusion 
that development at this time is in conleiit rather than in psychological 
process is interesting. Dr. Jones finds no evidence of a common 
memory factor, nor of a common intelligence quotient. Lastly, the 
results seem to show that after the elimination of the ' instructions 
factor' cxjierience tends to increase the correlation coelficiciit. 

The monograph is a carefully done piece of work along lines difficult 
of attainment and, in addition to the positive results presented, pre¬ 
pares the way for other investigations along similar lines. 

Cornell University. L, B. Hoisington, 

William A. White, T/ie Principles of Mental Hygiene. The itfac- 
millan Company, New'York, 1917 , p. 323- 

This work is a discussion of such social problems as insanity, crime, 
feeblemindedness, etc., from the psychoanalytic standpoint, and not 
only treats of the various factors which unite to create the asocial 
classes, but also outlines prophylactic measures. While very concisely 
written, the volume is comprehensive in its scope, including many 
social phenomena popularly regarded as outside the field of mental 
hygiene, as alcoholism, vagrancy, divorce, the woman movement, and 
other minor aberrant forms of social life. “It is the task of mental 
hygiene," says Dr, Whitq, “ to find less wasteful, more efficient means 
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for doalfuK willi llicKo |»rul)lcnis ainl, wlicn ioniul. lo uigc such meas¬ 
ures uuecasiujjly muju ilw>sc wlitj malcu and .ulmUiisLer our laws ami 
(lirci^t ilie li'ctiils of imhjic ihi»«Kht.’' 

lu the first chaplers is a slalcim'iii ni some of llic fuiulameuUl 

concepts of psjxlinaisalysis, %vHh the iimiihasU on Hie well-knoivti 
Ficiidian fli^dit from rtalUy, vvliicli i> btur shown to he a leading 
motive in the types of coiKluct eaiisiiiK Uic sm-ial ills uiulcr considera¬ 
tion, “Tlie instinct (or the familiar—tin: snfi-iy motive” is the gen¬ 
eral term which is used to coiupriso miitIi nuriila) rcui’iioiis as aiiilii- 
valonce nml projecliou of eniolious, the liyslviicid conversion iloiva- 
vvanl fi'im the [i.sychic tf» the jdiysicjil tevid, and iHlici- tlefciioc mechan¬ 
isms. The ycnetic vii'.wpitiiU is stressed llimiiphout- '' First oi all, 
tlic ffi'cnl fact, it seems to me, which has always i(» he hiniie in iiiiml, 
is the fact that uur psyche hears llie record of its huiulrcfls o( 
thcnisamls of years’ devclopineiu within itself as truly as does our 
body. . . . This is llic historical past of ilic psyche, ilic imcoii- 

scious, it has been called, hceausc its coutcut, while a part of (lit 
p.syche, is .still not in conscion.sness.'' 

The application of these picueial consi<lo.iatioiis to the specific 
problems of mental hyKicnc is, in some instances, nniipie, and ia 
almo.st every case there arc at least <)nc or two siyiiilicnnt .suggestions, 
The tUsenssiou of the social tiUitiidc lowanl the cviiniiial and the 
plan (or a rclorm ol the penal system is woriliy of iiieTitioii in tiiis 
rcsnect. The criminal himself has long hceti disregarded by .society, 
aiul only the crime has been considereil. It is the emotional reaction 
to the net,—the hatred of the crime.—which, projected upon Hie crim¬ 
inal, has been tbc unconscious inoiivation heliiiul our stringent penal 
laws, ivliicli puTtisli, Inti du not prevent repciition (>f tiic Ooed. If 
we are to treat this whole problem in a wiiy leading Ui sncinl etViciciicy, 
wc must recognize and control thi.s projcoliim incchani.sin, and stiuly 
the criiiilnal with a view to rinding and reinodying die c;iusc.s of his 
cemduet. Instead of hartl ami fast rules for the treatment of each 
offense, the action toward the criminal must he nuxlilicd in accordance 
with the (Itulings of this searching analysis, which sluudd dclerimiic 
wlieihcr he is a menace to society and must be imiuiMmed, or is a 
hopeful .subject for more lenient |•c^o^natory efforts. l.i;veii tlio.te 
who arc comlenuied, liowcver, must cuter a wholly difiercut type of 
penal iirstitutiou from rtiat now in exi.steiicc. T’he prisnii of the 
future will attempt to be constructive rather tluiu destructive: to toacli 
the prisoner a means of rcaclion at a higher social level instead of 
wreaking the vengeance ol society upon him and croaling in liim lUi 
equal hatred which deepens his antisocial attitude. 

In like manner, the treatment ol the insane ami of oUier patholoeic.'il 
chasses Is outlined, with pertinent suggestious as to way.s and means 
of propUylasis. In one or two cases, the autUur departs radically 
from Hie generally accepted scientific attitude, and boldly .stalc.s a 
wlioJly different point of view. lu regard to the solution of the prob- 
tciu of mental deficiency, for c::;aniplc, he vigoron.sly oj)posc.s the 
Eugeiiist plan of sterilization on the grouiwl that it is ha?ed on an 
exaggerated statement oC the excessive procreation of tin; uuht, and 
is a method utterly iinstihcr] to a humniic and .syinpalln-'l-lc .social 
oi'ganizHtion, That Uic latter considcratUiu is the real veasou for 
his opposition to a solution which is increasingly atlvocalcrl liy .science, 
IS obvious from his own .statement of his position; '* I feel very much 
toward the question of sterilization as I do toward tin; pi opu^itiou 
to chloroform all the insane and criminal.^, diic dopeiiflcnt.s arc the 
burdens which the efficient liave to bear .and heemue. cilicient in 
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bearing-. Tjie pain and sitffering they cause have ‘forward ends' 
which malce for a better and more humane society, Chloroform 
might be a solution, hut I, for one, would not like to live in a society 
which adopted it," 

The book is an excellent review of the patijological phcjioinejia 
of present civilization from the sociological and psychoanalytic stancl- 
poiiits, and should prove valuable in spreading a broad general knowl¬ 
edge of the whole mental hygiene movement. 

Phyllis Blanchard. 

Maximilian P, E. Groszmann. The Excepiioiial Child. Containing 
a Medical Symposium with Contributions from a Number of 
Eminent Specialists. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1917, 
p. 764. 

The author uses the word “exceptional" in its broadest sense. 
"The purpose of the book is to give a perspective of tlic entire situa¬ 
tion, and to suggest way.s and means of coping with the problem in 
its various asjiects.*’ The first part deals with the problem of the 
iiulividual child, the second part discusses the problem of clinical 
research anti diagnosis, and the third part takes up the problems of 
prevention, adj ustincut, and organization. The author cstiinate.s that 
of the twenty-four million children of school age in the United States 
about six million, or twenty-five per cent, are healthy normal, while 
about twice this number “ suffer from easily removable difFiciilties, 
ificltiding physical aihueiits.’’ Of the remaining twenty-five per cent, 
eighteen per cent include "the exceptionally bright, the nervous, the 
difllciiJt, the retarded child,” five per cent include "the blind, deaf, 
erippled, arrested, ccoiiumically submerged, and primitive groups," and 
the remaining two per cent or 480,000 include “the moral perverts 
and imbeciles, the feeble-minded, insane, etc.” The author has some¬ 
what modified the classification of types of children which he had 
proposed some years ago. but he still retains the three main classes 
of iiorinal, subnormal and abnormal children, and clearly defines or 
describes eacli type. He dividc.s the exception.ai/y bright ebiidren 
into four gi'oiip.s; “the group consists of children oidoivcd zvitli 
(7 good memory: the second group comprises those whose physical and 
mental groivth is geiti’rall\f more rapid than that of an ordinary child 
without pathological precocity; the third group consists of children of 
anc-sided dcvelopnienl, i. c., having one faculty, or group of related 
faculties, developed out of proportion to the other faculties; the fourth 
group is compo.sed of those children in which special or genera! e.rccl- 
kiiry is o.Lrorttifcd with neuropathic and psychopathic tension,'’ It 
is not at all clear to the reviewer why the first group should be set 
off from the third group. The author says; "the other three types 
involve intellectual faculties of an unusual character" (p. 107); evl 
dciitly memory, in the author's view, is not an intellectual faculty 
In the chapter on the feeble-minded group (cli. 0 , PP' i59'fS4) the 
author criticizes adversely the diagnosis of such cases by the Binet 
Tests and ofTci’s' .several valuable precautions to be employed in 
determining the mental status of a child. Concerning the efforts of 
standardization our author says; “the science of child testing is so 
very young yet that it would be disastrous if we should allow our¬ 
selves to i)e guided by a more or less mechanical scale, in placing 
a certain mental manifcstalioii in a certain definite place of quantita¬ 
tive value, and judging a child accordingly. We may have to revise 
our standard.s contiuiialfy on the bases of further experience, ft is 
for this reason that we must use any kind of tests simply as syslcma- 
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tized iiieLliods of appvoftch ami otherwise apply with fairness and 
coiiiiiion sense oiir own slandards of experience ami jiiclgmcnt" (p. 
252). 

Tlic second part presents a rather lengthy discussion of the tesu 
employed ><' study of exceptional cliihlren vvilli a strong emphasis 
upon the author's own methods oi clinical Irealinent. Here the poiut 
o£ view of the surveyor has rather been lost si^bt of and frequently 
the lay reader is overwhelmed by the mass of technical details, On 
the whole the author's views arc very sane and iiis criticisms of 
Hie Binet tests arc ma«ie lo the point. In the third main part, how¬ 
ever, the author return.': lo his earlier pcrspectivo viewpoint and 
discusses such topics as legal provisioii-s for various types of excep¬ 
tional children, eugenic considerations, Iioiiic life and home education, 
scliooJ problems, medical inspection, imgradecl and sj)ccial clas.scSj insti- 
tutionat care, the sanaloriiiin school, and (be training of special 
teachers. 

Appendix I is a discussion of “The City and her Boys” by Albert 
E. Hines of New York City. Appendix H is called "A Medical Syin- 
poshnn,'' occupying pages 562 10 706, and consists of twenty-five 
contributions of varying length by men like E. H. Arnold of New 
Haven, C, Ward Crampton, New York, Abraliam Jacobs, New York, 
Howard A. Knox of F.llis l.dnnd, It. It. .S«)ii(liar<l, lloslon, Ira S, Wile, 
New York, Tom A. Williams, VVashinglon, J). C, Thomas D, Wood, 
New York, and others, in Appendix 111 arc detailed first and second 
year data of P. E. G., and Aitpciidix IV gives Specimens of Reports 
on Cliildi'cn Examined. A bibliography of nearly thirty pages con¬ 
cludes the work, 

The author's style is lucid and non-tochnical. An especially atlrac- 
live feature is the use of eases as illustrative material, while the 
sixty-three pictorial illiislraiions add further value lo the text. The 
book may be rccoiumcnded to all who desire an aiUliorllntivc and com¬ 
prehensive view 0/ llic iniiucrous problems arising in connection with 
rho exceptional chiJd. L, R, G. 

The following publications have been received:' 

Charus HuDOAno Judd, /iilroduction lo ifm Scicitfific Stiuly of Edih 
ca/ioH. Ginn and Company, Boston, ioi8- 

J, E. W. Wallin, The PsycliO'‘E(iucatioiial Clinic and Special Schools. 
Excerpt from Annual Report on St. Louis Public Schools, 1916-17, 
PP. 159-192. 

Cany On, A MoDosine on Ihc Rcconslructhn of Disabled Soldiers fliirf 
^oflorj. Edited by the Odicc of the Surgeon General, U. S. 
Army. Published by the American Red Cross, 311 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, vol. i, No. I, June 1918, pp. 1-32, 

The Ohio State InstUuiion ioiirnol. Edited by Frank D. O'Blencss. 
Published by the Ohio Board of Administration, Columbus, vol. 
1, No. 1, June 1918, pp. i-Si). 

The Porto Rico 5 c/toaf Review. San Jnan, Porto Rico, vol. 2, No. 6, 
June 1918. 

Report^ of the Comiuhsion on Alilitary Training nnd /nsii’ncft’oit m 
Pliglt Schools to the New Jersey Legislature, Session 1917. R<i' 
printed by the American.Union Against Militarism, Washington, 
D. C,, May 1918, pp. 1-15. 

' Mention here docs not preclude further comment, 
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The Ohio Biircau of Juvenile Research, the first state bureau of 
its kind in the United Stales, has recently been established on a 
periTianciit basis by the Board of Adiniiiistratioii. The position of 
Director of the Bureau has been accepted by Dr. Henry H, Goddard, 
formerly Director of the Department of Research at the Vineland 
Training School for Feeble-minded. He will be assisted by Dr. 
Florence Matcer and Miss Lucilc A. Boylan. The Bureau will also 
employ several physicians, psycho-clinicians, teachers, field-\Yorkers, 
and caretakers, and will closely co-operate with the Department of 
Psychology at Oliio State University, with the Juvenile Court, and 
with the Ohio Institution for Feeble-minded. The Bureau was au¬ 
thorized by the State Legislature in 1913 and began its work July 
1st, 191/I, under the Directorship of Dr. Thomas H, Hayiies; but 
until last year no provision had been made for housing it, Last year 
the sum of $100,000 was appropriated for buildings which are at 
present near completion. The functions of the Bureau are two: (i) 
to study, diagnose, and recommend treatment or proper institution for 
such case.s as arc sent in by the juvenile courts of Ohio, and (2) to 
study the causes of dependency and delinquency. The methods to 
be employed will be largely determined by the material to be studied, 
and will include besides the usual mental and physical examinations 
such more extensive and elaborate methods as X-ray examinations, 
physiological studies of digestion, secretion, excretion, and of tlic 
endocrine system and whatever else may be suspected of contributing 
to the causes of delinquency.,_ 

The Ohio Board of Administration, to ^yhich is entrusted the 
centralized management of all state institutions devoted to the care of 
the dependent wards of the state, began in June the publication of 
The Ohio Slate hislitulion Journal, under the editorship of Frank 
B, O'Bleness, Ilxecntivc Clerk. This Journal is devoted “ to the 
exposition of the work of the Ohio Board of Administration and the 
iiistUiitions under its control, in Y|ieir efforts for the cere and im¬ 
provement of the dependent, defective and delinquent classes: to the 
publication of the results of researches into conditions responsible 
for these classes, and the best mcLhods of treatment and prevention: 
and to the promotion of a complete understanding between the public 
and the above named agencies in order that both may work in har¬ 
mony for the welfare of all." The first issue contains a most instruc¬ 
tive account of several generations of the "Hickory Family" and its 
branches, by Miss Mina A. Sessions, This family takes pre-eminence 
among the defective families of a certain county surveyed "because 
of the fecundity of its members, tlie anti-social nature of their habits 
and mode of living, their utter dependency and the large amount of 
inbreeding which promises to perpetuate the defective traits." 


The Office of tlic Surgeon-General, U. S. Army, has recently begun 
to edit and issue a iiew periodical, entitled Carry A Mapasine ou 
the Reco}istrHc\lion of Disabled Soldiers aftd Sailors, which is pub¬ 
lished by the American Red Cross, 311 Fonrth Avenue, New York 
City. The first number of volume one appeared in June and contains 
32 pages, The Editorial Board consisLs of Colonel Frank Billings, 
M. C., N. A., Chairman; Lt.-Col. Casey Wood, M. C., N. A,, Editor- 
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in-Chiefj Ca[)laiii Arthur M. Sniiiuels, S. C., N. A., Assistant Etlllor; 
John O'Hara Cosgravc; Hcilicil Kaui'man: Lt.-Col. Many E, Mock, 
M. C., N, A.; Dowfilas C. McMwriric;, anil Chailcs J. Uoscbanlt. The 
Advisory Doard coiisisls of lwcnly-c*i|{lil inciij)>cr.s, iiinonj; wlioin we 
find llic names of Major-General William C. (iovKas, liouoiablc Wil¬ 
liam Howard Taft, Sminivl Guiniiers, PrcsidL-iU Harry Pratt jiiclson, 
Major William James Mayo, liocliesler. Mtiin., Mrs. ^Iaiy Koherts 
Rinehart, !Jr. Av\na ITowaril Shaw, and l.l.-Col. William II. Welch, 
M. C.| N. A, The Fir.st i.ssiie contains amoinf others short articles by 
Douglas C. McMurtric on “The HiRli Road lo Self-Support;” by 
Sergeant W. H. ZimmcTinan, A. iC. on "Onr Eirst lilindcti 
Soldier;" hy Captain Arthur 11. Saimiehs, S. C., N, A., on "Recon¬ 
structing the Publicami an unsigned article entitled “'five Enemy 
was Ready, How Germany Made I'roparalions for her Wounded." 
Tlic magazine is well illiiistrated with [diotogrnpli.s oi various pliases 
o£ the work on reconstruction. 


The Staff of the Division of Piiysical Kcconstrtictioii iit the oflice 
of the Surgeon-General, U. S. Army, covUains, accortling to Cnrry On, 
among its members Dr. James H. Riis.vcU, Dean of Tcnclicrs College, 
Coluiubia University, Director of Educational Section, und Major 
M, E, Haggerty, S, C., N. A., Profc»,sor of Psycliology, Indiana 

University. _ - 

The following is a partial list of members of the American Psycho¬ 
logical Association who arc engaged in national service of various 
kinds, including position.^ in the line, in llic .Sunitnry Corps, hi the 
Signal CorjiB, iu the Aviation Service, in the. Medical Reserve Corps, 
in the V, M, C. A. work, as well a.s in civilian capacity. A complete 
list would probably show a 25 per cent ciu'uUiuent in iiaiimml service. 
Abbott, E, Stanley, Major, M. R. C. 

Augcll, James R. 

Arps, George F., Captain, S. C. 

Ash, Isaac Emery, Captain, S. C. 

Baird, Jolui Wallace 
Baldwin, Bird T., Major, S. C. 

Basset, G. C., Captain, S. C. 

Bentley, Madison, Captain, A. S., Sig. R. C. 

Berry, Charles Scott, Captain, S. C. 

Bingham, II, C, Lieiitcnanr, S. C. 

Bingham, W, V. 

Boring, Edwin G., Captain, S. C. 

Boswell, Foster P., Lieutenant, S-.C. 

Bridges, J, W., S. C. 

Brigham, Carl C., Lieutenant, Tank Corns. 

Biirtt, Harold E, 

Chapman, James Crosby 
Chase, H, W, 

Cobb. Percy W., Captain, M. R. C. ■ 

Dallenbach, Karl M., Captain, S. C. 

Dearborn, George Van Ness, Lieutenant, M. R, C. 

Dockcray, F.- C. 

Dodge, Raymond 

Doll, E. A., Lieutenant, S. C. 

Dunlap, Knight, Captain, S. C 
Edwards, A. S,, Captain, S. C. 

Elliou, Richard M., Lieutenant, S. C. 

English, Horace B., Lieutenant, S. C. 

Ferguson, G, 0,, Lieutenant, S. C. 
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Fcriibcipcv, SiiiiHii;l W., Lieiilciiaiil, 3 U^lh Infaiilry. 

Fosler, William Caplaiii, S. C. 

Franz, SlioDhei’d 

Frost, Elliott Park. Liciileiiant, S. C. 

HaKBcrty. Mi^lvin I'i., Major, S. C. 

Haines, Thomas II,, .S. C. 

Hall, G. SlaJ)lcy 

Ilai’cs, Josniih W., Cuplaiii, S. C. 

Hcniiion, V, A, C,, Caiiiain, A. S., Si}?. R. C, 

Hunter, Waller S., Captain, S. C. 

Jolnison. 31. M. 

Jonc.s, Edward .S., l.ienlcnam, S. C. 

Kciley, Tniiiiiiii Lee 

Kelioyg, Cfte.Mer lilijalj, Private, .S. C. 

Kirby, T, J. 

Kil.son, Harry Dc-tlcr, Liciilcnaiit, I^iclil Artillery. 

Metcalf, John T., Lieutenant, S. C. 

Moore, lleiiry T., Licnlcnant, S. C. 

MorRaJi, John J. 15., Lieutenant, S. C. 

Myers, Garry C., Private, S. C. 

Paterson, Moiiald G., Lieutenant, S. C. 

Pechstein. Louis A.. Lieutenant, S. C. 

Pierce, E(ly;ar A. B., Lieutenant, U. S. N, R. 

Piiitner, Riulolph 

Poffcnberifer, A, T., Captain, S. C. 

Porter, James 1*., Captain, A. S., Sig. R. C. 

Prince, I^torlon 

Rich, Gilbert J,, Private. S. C. 

Rowe, iMiKcne C., Ca{)lain, S. C. 

Ruml, Hcarcl.sley 
Riussell, Jamc.s IL 
Scott, Walter D. 

Seashore, C, E, 

Slralton, Gcc)r(,'(* W., Captain, A. S., .Sig. R. C. 

Strong, Edward fC., Jr. 

Sylvester, lieiicl li., Lieutenant, S. C. 

Teacliout, Rohert B, 

Tcrmnn, Lewis M. 

Thorndike, E, L. 

Thiirstonc, L. L. 

Toll, Charles II,, Lieutenant, S. C. 

Trabiie, Nf. R., Captain, S. C. 

Willson, John B., Major, A. S., Sig. R. C. 

Waugh, Karl T,, Major, S. C. 

Wells, F, Lyman, Caiilaiii, A. S., Sig. R. C. 

Wells, George R., Captain, S. C. 

Weinbridgc, Eleanor Rowland 

Wheeler, Rayinoiul ITolcler, Lieutenant, S. C. 

Whipple, G. M. 

Witmer, Lightiicr 
Woodworth, R, S. 

Yerkes, Robert M„ Major, .S. C. 

Yoakum, Cljircnce S., Major, S. C. 

Will inemlicrs kindly inform the Managing Editor of any errors 
or omission.s? A Ji.st of aJ) psycJiologica! workers in national service 
is planned to ap[>ear in our next issue, and in order to make it as 
complete a.s possible iiiforinalion about psychologists engaged in 
national service is solicited. 
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Tlic following conuminicafiou has Ijccii I’ccoivcd: 

Guntlemkn: 

In Ihc JouRNM. or Ari-Ltru I’svciun.ofiv, Vol. II, No. I, p. 89 , 
you priut can arliclc eiUitkvl "A Note on Mental I’ccnliaiitics as 
Syiiiptoiiis in StiUlcring/' Will yon he fair to llte .sUininicrers and 
print tlic other si(.le of the case? 

Yon will tmdouhtc^ly accept Dr, K. VV. Scripture’s testimony in 
regard to a fimdameutal fact as a liasis for llie discussion, He says, 
"If the fiiieslloii is n.skcd of a patient in the fright stage, 'Why do 
yon stutter?’ he will answer, ' Because I am afraid that I will stnltcr,’" 
Accordingly, there arc two elements of tlic disorder to be considered, 
namely the fear of stammering, and the convulsive effort. 

The fear oi'iginatcs in early clillcllioocl, in tlie period that precedes 
recollection and when tlie responsihilily is entirely on the chihl's 
parents or guavdians, Scripture, Blanton, rictcber and otliers have 
cxplalned'tlw origin of that fear, An accident or incident iutericres 
with the child’s newly acqiili'cd and still iin.slnl)lc automatic speech, 
to overcome which interference the child in!ikc.s n coiisciniis speech 
effort, not realizing that its speech is now beyond the period of con¬ 
scious direction, This conscious effort, being misdirected, blocks die 
child’s normal speech and gives it an iiniu'cssion of inherent speecli 
difficiilty. Its companions laugh at its coiitoi'lion.s and make it so 
uncomfortable that it ncgoircs a fear of slaminuving, so it continues 
its elTorts to avoid the slainnicring in order to escape the punishment, 

If the child is mentally deficient because it is unable to perceive 
in infancy lhat it is impeding its speech, Iiow niiicli more deficient 
are those adult scientists who werc'miiiblc to see that fact until 
Liebmaim expressed it as an opinion, only, in 1914 , and those scien¬ 
tists who arc still unable to see it in 1916 ? 

That the convulsive effort is tlic impediment and that it is vpliiii- 
tary, no one is excusable for not .seeing. Wlio does not icnow that 
when the stamincrcv desists from the elfort his nornial speech asserts 
itself? Why is it that an authority will spend hours trying to 
demonstrate _ a mytliical impediment when he can prove the real 
impediment in ten seconds? Let anyone do what the stammerer docs 
—press his lips tightly together, hold his breath, exhaust his breath, 
press his tongue against his upper teeth or his palate, and so on— 
and lie must sec Lliat the misdirected effort blocks the normal spcccli. 
To reject that evitlcnt impediment in search of another is as in¬ 
admissible and unscientific as to reject nmtnal attraction in search 
of an.unknown cause of gravitation. 

Tlic child acquires this unlortui^iate habit of i^nterfcriiig with his 
speech. Society forces him to continue it. Parent,s make him talk 
oil the principle that by talking he will overcome his fear; teachers 
make him stand up before a class and exhibit his infirmity, intensify' 
ing his affliction and infecting other pupils with it; employers expect 
the stammerer to conform lo speecli convention.s injurious to him; 
even the agencies rcprcsentctl to benefit him—the stammering schools, 
cltiucs, and so on—teach him the breathing aiul articnlatovy exercises 
vliicli Liebmaiin, Tliorpc and innumerable subjects of those treatmculs 
lave testilied to result in intensified stainineriiig outside the environ- 
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mciit of tlic cure, This unjust and cruel treatment of the stammerer 
accounts for all his peculiarities, to wit; 

" Brevity—short answers and short sentences.” Under conditions of 
special enibarrassment he has had difficulty with certain sounds, so 
he fears those sounds and consequently .staninicrs on them, In long 
speeches he would surely encounter some of them and consequently 
encounter difficulty, so he is brief, 

"Sensitiveness." He has been ridiculed and pointed out as a defec¬ 
tive, He sees people watching him to witness Ins next contortion. 
He is shunned by people wlio find liis affiiction distressing or dangerous. 
He is misunderstood because he can not express himself and b^ecause 
he is judged by standards that arc unjust to him. Who among his 
critics—rational critics—would not be sensitive under those con¬ 
ditions? 

"Self-consciousness.” What makes scH-cousciousness but undue 
attention? Society is to blame for that; not the stammerer. The 
ticket-agent snaps at him, ‘'Well, what do you want?” and the line 
of travelers stares at him. The people in the trolley car stare over 
their papers at him as he tries to ask for his transfer. Society makes 
him self-conscious and then calls him defective because he is what 
they have made him. 

"Undue speed in speech." The beginning of an. utterance is gen¬ 
erally the most difficult part for the stammerer; so, when he gets 
his normal, speech going he tries to keep it going. He is merely 
endeavoring to avoid his impediment in order to avoid humiliation, 

" Uniiihilfiled speech.” Many authorities give inhibition as the stam¬ 
merer's trouble. Comment may wait until agreement on the subject 
is reached, 

"Confusion of thoughts." Anyone may be called on to speak before 
his thouglits arc collected and in that, circumstance the stammerer’s 
difficulty is enhanced because to the doubt of speech ability is added 
the doubt of what to say. Ordinarily, however, the stammerer's 
thoughts arc clear, before he. encounters difficulty; for he has formu¬ 
lated tlicm .sometimes days, weeks or months ahead. But when he 
encounters difficulty he must think quickly in order to avoid it. If 
he can not think quickly enough he becomes confused, not as to what 
lie waiit.s to express but as to suitable words which lie is able to utter. 
If he fails, his confusion is due to the humiliation, past or present, 
which society accords him. 

" Early a)i(i quick oiusel of fatigue in menial processes.” Yes. The 
mental labor of circumventing the memories of thousands of humiliat¬ 
ing speech failures is prodigious, and therefore exhausting. That is 
one of tlic many reasons why school children should be excused from 
oral work. The mental effort which should be spent on the acqnisl- 
tioii of an education is spent in plans to circumvent the recitation- 
room torture. 

” Uiisociability." Society—not the stammerer. One of his great, 
unsatisfied longings is for understanding and sympathetic society. 

"Taciturnity." Yes, especially in adult life. Forced to form and 
reform tlie anticipated expression of his ideas, he abandons much 
of the lusoless and unimportant. Realizing that the childhood care 
which would have saved him from a life of suffering has been kept 
from him by an impossible barrier of speculation, he does not feel 
affection for those pcr.sons or agencie.s which sacrifice the happiness 
of hundreds of thousands of human lives for a little notoriety or a 
few paltry fees. 
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" Dt'slioiuh'iicy." Mdiiiit:lioIi;i iiMil siiici»h', loo. 

" A’c’/ict’iifo." Rolcjuitm of whul ran iiol lie iilluri’d. 

" VVithoui lUi; ‘‘Mtlt." ibt black slaves, 

and iioi (j.\co|itiii|{ cilhcr llifi wliilu .sliivos or llic fatlnry cbilrtrcii, there 
is |)iobal)3y no oilier ^real Nass (f,«MMi,on<), in llii^ coiiiUry) so oppressed 
as lilt slammtTtcs. The deaf, lUe lame, Ihc bliiul, llu‘. side, the m- 
poverislicil, the wa^e curutr —cvitv such elass ha;^ n>,'i;ncics anil illilu^ 
enccs workiiij; lor it. 'Die slaniiiicrcrs have no or^'anlzatloii, iin i)iibli< 
caliou. Tlic liiuked poilinii nf llie crlnratuiiial, si-i(;mifie. and lueclicil 
pi'css wliicli considers Ihc snUjetl is rlevoied almost tKclnsivcly to 
rliscasc llicorios of (lie disorili'r and to tin* iiiylhiral itiire and is prac¬ 
tically dosed to iii'cvciUion and early roireclioii. Tin; iirivnlc .slam- 
inciiiiK-sclnuils have been justly inid rt;icakdly coudemued, yet their 
mcibcds arc adopted in the public scliools. Kven the speech clinics 
practice 1Iig injiirioii.s (reatinctil.s. Tlic K'^'iicrnl prcs.s cxcliulcs the 
bcncndal infnrniutioii ahotil stuniiiu'iiiiK liceausi: it is not of general 
interest, but prints live harmful seusalitms because they arc of gencTal 
interest. The Iniiumeralde Uftcucics for the protcclion id the child arc 
deaf to the i)k'a.s nf the little sliunnieror, and by llieir apnlliy iimiii- 
taiii the conditions which f<ircc lhal chihl into whal Ur. .ScriiUiuc c.ails 
a living death. 

Will yon do tlic slanmicrer the scant justice of ))rimii)g Ills view 
(hat the charge of "Menial Peculiarities "--and some other peculi¬ 
arities—belongs elsewhere. 

Sincerely, 


I:UNK.ST To/iirjciNs. 
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THE MENTALITY OE A GIFTED CHILD 


By Genevieve L. Coy, Ohio State University 


III cl recent number of this Journal, aii article entitled, The 
Psychology of a Prodigious Quid’, reported the remarkable 
scores of a boy of eight years, in several mental tests. The 
concluding sentences of this article arc as follows: ''The 
data here collected arc of significance in that they show how 
far it is possible for a child to vary from the norm in the 
direction of superior intelligence. They also suggest the value 
of studying the psychology of precocious children, so that we 
may advance our science to a point where we shall be able to 
prognosticate concerning them." 

Such a study would undoubtedly include the reports of the 
mental tests applied to gifted children, observations of the 
children’s beliavior at home and at school, a survey of the 
quality of the school work done by these children, etc. After 
a number of records of gifted individuals are obtained we may 
continue the study by an analysis and comparison of records, 
whicli may lead in time to the formulation of a " psychology of 
gifted children." 

The purpose of the present article is to report the mental 
test scores of a girl of ten years of age, whose excellent record 
entitles her to the term, "gifted child,” Some observations 
on her school work and extra-school activities will be added in 
the effort to make the "picture” of the child as complete as 
possible. 

The circumstances which led to this study will be of interest 
to those who are concerned with the problem of the school 
training of gifted children. During the school year 1916-17 

^ C, C, Garrison, A. Burke, L. S. Hollingwortli. The Psychology of 
a Prodigious Child. J. Applied Psych,, 1917 , Yol. i, p. lOi. 
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a class for “bright” children was conducted in■ one of the 
public schools of Uihana, Illinois. The organization of such 
a class was cine to the effort of Professor Gv\y M. Whipple, 
of the University of Illinois, and the worlc of the class was 
carried on under liis direction. As rescarcli assistant: to 
Professor Whipple, the writer of the i)rcscnt article gave 
various educational and psychological tests to the children of 
the '* Gifted Class.” The children were selected by the teach¬ 
ers of the fifth and sixth grades in the .school; and tlie basis 
of selection was, in large part, the schoolniarks of the previous 
year, Fifteen fifth-grade and fifteen sixth-grade children 
composed the "Gifted Class.” The average Binct Intelligence 
Quotient of the fifth grade was 119.3 and of the sixth grade, 
115,9, The range of the I. Q.’s in the group of thirty chil¬ 
dren was from 99.3 to 146.6. In the teaching of both grades 
an effort was made to cover ground as rapidly as possible, 
without overworking the majority of the children, As a result, 
four-fifths of the group completed two years of school work 
in the school-year 1916-1917. 

In the same school building were three other rooms con¬ 
taining fifth and sixth-grade pupils. . During January and 
February, 1917, a number of mental tests were given to these 
children, in order to obtain scores to compare with the scores 
of the " Gifted Class.” In the course of this testing one fifth- 
grade girl made such excellent records that the experimenter 
became interested in her, .and examined her scores with special 
care. As a result, it was found that she ranked above the 
average for the Gifted Fiftli Grade in 10 out of 14 group 
tests. Because of this record, it seemed wise to give her a 
Binet Test, which was administered on January 30, 1917. To 
the amazement of all those who were interested in the " Gifted 
Class,” the Stanford Binet I. Q. of this fifth-grade girl, M. F,, 
was 1671 At the time of the test she was 9 yr. 10 mo. old, 
but her mental age was 16 yi\ 5 mo. In the course of the test, 
the examiner learned that M. F. had never been in school until 
she entered the fifth grade in September, 1916, Before that 
time she and her younger sister had been taught at home by 
theiv mother. M. F. had therefore had no “ last year’s school 
marks ” which teachers and principal might consult, As a 
result she had not even been considered as a possible candidate 
for the “ Gifted Class.” 

Ill January, 1917, the fifth-grade teacher reported that M, F, 
did practically the best school work in the class of forty 
children. On March 1, 1917, M. F. was transferred to the 
fifth-grade group of the “Gifted Class,” which had then 
covered all of the fifth-grade work and about one-third of the 
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sixth-grade work. In June, 1917, M. F., with several others 
in this group, was promoted to the seventh grade. At that 
time the teacher of the “Gifted Class" ranked M, F. as second 
in the fifth-grade group, in quality of school work. In Sep¬ 
tember, 1917, she entered the Urbana Departmental seventh 
and eighth-grade school. The seventh grade is divided into 
six or seven sections, according to the quality of work done 
by the children. M. F., who was Uien 10 yr, 5 mo. old, was 
placed in tJic highest section of the seventh grade. Since 
the normal age for commencing seventh grade is 12 years, 
M. F. is one and one-half years younger than the average 
seventh-grade child. But when we consider that mentally she 
is at least 16 years of age, we conclude that she is capable of 
doing more advanced work than the average seventh-grade 
child. She could doubtless do both seventh and eighth-grade 
work with aslittle effort as that used by the majority of children 
in doing seventh-grade work alone. 

A more detailed account of the results of the Binet Test 
follows: The Stanford Revision of the Binet Test was given 
following the instructions in L. M. Terman’s " The Measure¬ 
ment of Intelligence.” M. F. passed all the questions in the 
12 year group. The credit given above that group was as 
follows: 

14 yr. group 20 mo. credit 

16 yr, group 15 mo. credit 

18 yr. group 18 mo. credit 

In the Vocabulary Test, M. F.’s score was 52 words, which 
gave her credit for that test in the 14 yr. group, Samples of 
her responses are as follows; 

Regard,—to regard something is to look at it with interest. 

Brunette,—a brown haired girl; it’s the opposite of blonde, 

Insure,—to make safe; you insure your furniture with the 
insurance company. 

Most of her definitions were given in simple words, but she 
showed clearly that she knew what the terms meant. 

In Year XII, Test 2, Abstract Words, 3 out of 5 words 
were defined correctly. The two words failed were pity and 
justice. Revenge was defined as, “ when some one has done 
something to you, you want to do something to pay them 
back." Charity was defined as “ being good to the poor; 
giving them things and not treating them cruelly." 

In Year XII, Test 4, Dissected Sentences, all parts were 
answered correctly, with time-scores of 20, 7.5 and 9 seconds, 
respectively. 

Her record in the Fable Interpretation, Year XII, Test 5, 
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was comparatively low. Her score was 4:—2 points credit on 
" Hercules and the Wagoner," and 2 on " Maid and Eggs," 
Wrong responses in this group were, in the case of " Fox and 
Crow/’ "noL- to be greedy;" in the case of the "Fanner and 
Stork,” "not to harm people that have done you no harm," 

In Year XII, Test 7, Picture Interpretation, satisfactory 
responses were given to all except the Post Ofhee picture. 
Her interpretation of the Colonial Homo was, " The girl is 
crying because the man is her lover and lie is going away 
because she has done something that niakc.s him dislike her." 

In Year XII, Test 8, Giving Similarities, all five questions 

were answered correctly. 

In the tests of Year XIV, the ovily group failed was Test 4, 
Problems of Fact, all three parts of which were incorrect. In 
the Induction Test, the rule was given after the fifth folding. 
Her r esponse to the President and King Test was as foliows: 

" The king doesn’t let the people have any hand in the laws 
and the president does. The President riile.s a republic and 
the King rules a monarchy. We elect any man wc want for 
President every four years. A King is king as long as he lives 
and when he dies some relation of his is King," 

In Year XIV, Test 5, Arithmetical Reasoning, two out of 
three problems were correct. The exact responses were: (1) 
50 weeks (given in 29 seconds); (2) 5 pencils (in 7 seconds); 
(3) 35 cents (in 37 seconds). In Test 6, Reversing Hands 
of Clock, two out of three were correct. The time-scores 
were 9, 11 (incorrect) and 18 seconds, I’cspcctively. 

In Year XVI, the Vocabulary Test, the Iiitepretation of 
Fables and the Differences between Abstract Words were 
failed. In Test 4, Problem of Enclosed Boxes, 3 out of 4 
were correct. The responses were as follovys; (a) 5 (given 
in 4 seconds) ; (b) 7 (in 9 seconds) ; (c) 10 (in 4 seconds); 
(d) 21 (in 21 seconds). In Test 6, the Code, two errors were 
made; the total time for the test was 118 seconds. Since the 
time allowed for this test by Ternian is 360 seconds, the 
record made by M: F. is an excellent one. 

In year XVIII, Test 2, Binet’s Paper Folding Test was done 
correctly. Credit was also given for Test 4, Repeating the 
Thought of a Passage Heard, The first selection was not 
given correctly since her reply contained only the following 
statement, "Tests such as are now given are for both the 
advancement of science and the information of the person 
who is tested," Her response to the second selection was as 
follow s'. 

“ Two opinions are given of the valuahleness of life. Some 
think it good, some think it bad. But it should be called 
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mediocre. Our Imppiiiess is never so great as we should wish 
it, and our misfortunes are never as great as our enemies 
■would wi.sh us.” 

Test 6, the Ingenuity Test, was failed, for she was able to 
do only one of three correctly. 

M, F.'s record in repetition of digits was as follows: 


Repeating (i dig 

” 7 

" 8 


its 


backwards 


2 right in 2 trials 

1 " “2 “ 

0 " "3 “ 

2 “ "3 " 

1 “ “2 " 

2 “ "3 " 


That is, tlie only test in memory for digits which she did not 
succeed in wa.s the Year XVIII test for 8 digits, 

A survey of the results just reported shows that M. F. has 
excellent ability in seeing abstract relationships, in language, 
in rotc-nieinory and in logical memory. She also does remark¬ 
ably well in tests wdu’ch involve the ability to deal with objects 
" not present to sense.” This is evidenced by her records in 
the Clock Test, the Code, and the Enclosed Boxes, The most 
surprising faihircs arc in the Problems of Fact and the Inter¬ 
pretation of Fables. In general, M. F.’s responses were not in 
the least s/>cctantlnr. The remai'kablc thijig about her per¬ 
formance was that all questions were answered with an ease, 
a definiteness and a reasonableness, which are very rarely 
found in a 10 year old child. 

It should perhaps he noted that all answers in the Binet 
Test were recurdecl verbatim, and the records were scored by 
two people who had had experience in using the tests. Both 
scorers agreed in counting M. F.*s mental age as 16 yr. 5 mo. 

In the course of the study of the “Gifted Class” other in¬ 
dividual and group tests were given to M. F. A report of a 
few of these tests will serve to substantiate the results of the 
Binet Test, On February 8, 1917, the Analogies Test* was 
given to M. F. Her total time for List C was 230.4 seconds. 
Comparing this record w'ith a Percentile Table given by 
W, S. Miller, in " Mental Tests and the Performance of High 
School Studont.s," we find that M. F.’s record reachcf! the 50th 
percentile for High Scliool Juniors. Wc may therefore con¬ 
clude that in ability to see relationships of the type given in 
the Analogies Test, M. F. does as w'dl as would be expected of 
the average girl of 16 years of age. 

On February 23, 1917, M. F. did the Hard Directions Test^ 

-Wliii)plc, G. M, jMatnial of Menial and Physical Tests, Vol. H, 
Test 3.|A. 

^ Wooclwoi lh and Wells. Association Tests, pp. 6q-7,\. 
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Her score, in terms of “ accuracy divided by time," was .769. 
Comparing this with percentiles given by W. S. Miller, we find 
that she reaches the 64th percentile for High School Seniors. 

In the Marble Statue Memory Testh on February—, 1917, 
M. F. made a score of 37 " ideas ’’ correct. Comparing this 
with norms given in Whipple’s Manual of Mental- and Physi¬ 
cal Tests, we learn that she reaches the average for 16 year 
old girls. This would tend to verify the results of the Binet 
Test, which showed that she had an excellent logical memory. 

In the Trabne Language Tests B & C, M, F, made a total 
score of 32. Conipaiiug this with the standards given in 
" Completion-Test Language Scales," by M. R, Trabue, this 
score falls halfway betweeji the median for High School 
Juniors and Seniors. Trabue now lias evidence to show that 
the norms given in the book just mentioned are too low, and 
that the norm given for Seniors should be given for Juniors, 
etc, M, F.'s record is therefore probably about that of the 
average student at the beginning of his Junior year in High 
School, 

The results of the four tests just discussed show that in 
certain mental abilities M, F., at the age of 10 years, could 
do as well as the average child of 16 years. This agrees 
remarkably well with the results of the Binet Test. 

The results of other tests may be given more briefly. The 
standards used for comparison are Percentile Tables based on 
the records of 70 sixth-grade children irv Urbana, Illinois. 
The results of several tests arc here grouped, and one per¬ 
centile is given for the group. 

In Visual Vocabulary, M, F, reaches the 78th percentile for 
the 6th grade. 

In Understanding of Sentences Read, M, F. reaches the 
62nd percentile for the 6th grade. 

In Arithmetical Computation, M. F. reaches the 50th per¬ 
centile for the 6th grade. 

In Drawing Designs, M. F. reaches the 96th percentile for 
6th grade. 

In tests of ability to deal with spatial relations, M. F. reaches 
the 90th percentile for 6th grade. 

In tests of reasoning ability (such as the Bonser Reasoning 
Tests), M. F. reaches the 91st percentile for 6th grade. 

The foregoing tests tend to show that while M. F.’s native 
ability is remarkably high, her lack of training in school work 
causes Her records in tests of educational achievement to be 

< Whipple, G. M, Manual of Mcniol and Pkysical rc5{s, Vol, II, 

p. 20p. 
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comparatively low. The fact that she did complete two years 
of school work in one year shows that she is capable of 
responding readily to the demands of school life. We have 
every reason to believe that she is capable of advancing in 
school almost twice as rapidly as the ordinary child. 

Since M, F. covered the first four years of school work 
under her mother's teaching at home, an account of her 
mother’s methods of teaching will be of interest. The follow¬ 
ing is quoted from a letter from M, F.’s mother: "My 
theories in teaching M. F. consisted chiefly in trying to let her 
mind develop as it would. I tried to follow out with her her 
own inquiries that came up in the course of her reading and 
geography, and never to check her in her efforts to think 
things out as far as she would. In arithmetic which I had to 
give her in order to have her fit into the System later, I had 
her do as much mentally as possible and to show her reasons 
where I could, I had her learn some poetry and used it for 
spelling and for writing practice. And we always try to 
answer truthfully and respectfully the children’s questions 
and to encourage their observations with things out of doors 
and facts of nature,” 

It is especially interesting to note that M, F, seems to be 
thoroughly normal in all her social reactions, She plays with 
other children of her own age or a little older, and seems to 
enjoy their games, such as jumping rope, jack-stones, etc. 
She might be described as a “tom-boy.” She is quite likely 
to run at full speed after a boy of her own age, shouting that 
she will pull his hair when she catches himl One of her boy 
playmates said of her, " Oh, M. F. is as good as a boy to play 
with, any clay!” 

On the other hand, she reads a great deal; and the follow¬ 
ing are among the books she enjoys: Little Women, Little 
Men, Under tlie Lilacs, Eight Cousins, Pollyanna, Penrod and 
Sam, Hans Briiiker, Treasure Island, Fairy Tales Every Child 
Should Know, Norse Myths, Beasts of the Field, St, Nicholas. 
She is interested in the study of birds, and knows a great deal 
about their appearance, cries, nests, etc. At home she helps 
her mother by setting the table. Sometimes she sews for her 
dolls, but as a rule 'she doesn't care for sewing,” She wants 
to travel so that she can see all the “ interesting parts of the 
United States,” She would like to be a teacher of Music or 
Drawing “ v^'hen she grows up.” 

The following facts about M. F.’s family-history have been 
obtained: 

Paternal grandfather: Methodist circuit-rider; great 
reader; largely self-educated. 
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Father: Early education in a country school; attended 
Academy and Collcg^e of Northwestern Uiiivcisity ; Ph, B. in 
1895; was a worlcing student earning own way; did excellent 
work; special interest in economics, political economy, Ger¬ 
man; was told that he failed of election to Plii Beta Kappa 
because he had not majored more definitely in some one 
subject, Took a two years course in Albany Library School; 
one year legislative assistant in State Library. Was charac¬ 
terized by one of his classmates in the Library School as the 
“ thinker of the lot,'* He is at present at the head of a large 
department in the University of Illinois, with a large stall’ of 
people working under him. 

Maternal grandfather: A m.an of “real intelligence;” a 
great reader; an expert accountant. 

Mother’.s oldest sister: Highest rank in her class in High 
Scliool; took architectural course at Cornell University; elected 
to Sigma Xi, 

Mother’s younger sister: Plighest rank in her cla.ss in High 
School; led her class in Medical College at University of 
Michigan. 

Mother: Entered High School at 13 yrs. of age; highest 
rank in lier class in H. S. Entered Cornell University on state 
scholarship from assembly district; at end of second year was 
awarded university scholarship on basis of giacles for first 
two years. Elected to Phi Beta Kappa in Junior year and to 
Sigina Xi in Senior year. Degree of Ph. B. in 1895, Cliief 
interests in college were in natural sciences. Had a year of 
graduate work, on a graduate scholarship, in botany and 
entomology, in 1896-97. 

M, F.’s older sister was 13 years of age, in June, 1917. In 
September, 1917, she began the second half of the first year 
of High School work. She is therefore advanced iu school a 
year and a half beyond the average child of her age. The 
results of a Stanford-Binct Test, given on November 12, 1917, 
are as follows; Age, 13 yr. 5ino.; Mental Age, 18 yr. 1 mo.; 
Intelligence Quotient, 134.8. She pas.sed all the 14 yr. tests; 
all but one of the 16 yr. tests; and four of the IS yr. tests. 
Her most remarkable score was in the Vocabulary Test in 
which she made a record of 77 words correct,—more than 
enough to pass tlje Superior Adult standard. This indiciitcs 
that she has a vocabulary of nearly 14,000 word.s. Her mother 
describes her as an “ omnivorous and rapid reader.” 

M. F.’s younger sister was 8 yr. of age, in June, 1917. The 
results of a Stanford-Binct Test given November 13, 1917, 
are as follows: Age, 8 yr. 5 mo.; Mental Age, 8 yr, 6,8 mo,; 
Intelligence Quotient, 101.8 She passed all of the 7 yr. tests, 
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5 of the 8 yr, tests, 2 of the 9 yr. tests and 2 of the 10 yr, tests, 
Her mother taught her at home until she was 7 yi\ 4 mo, of 
age. She then entered the lirst grade, and covered the work 
to the middle of the 2nd grade in 19I5'I7, In the fall of 1917. 
she was not well and her mother kept her out of school and 
taught her at home. She does not ^enjoy reading and studying 
as her two sisters do. She has trouble with her eyes, which an 
eye-specialist says is a " nervous trouble ” which prevents her 
from focussing correctly. Her adenoids and tonsils were 
removed in the summer of 1917. She seems rather immature 
for a child of eight and a half years, but this may be due to her 
lack of experience with other children in school, and to the 
fact that her general ill health has caused her parents to 
"baby'' her a little. It is possible that the I, Q. of 102 is too 
low, and a Binet Test given two or three years hence, after 
she has had more school work, may give an I, Q. of 105 to 

no, 

These facts concerning M. F.'s family history indicate that 
she has received a remarkably good combination of traits 
from an exceptionally gifted family. 

The foregoing discussion contains the most interesting and 
valuable results of our study of M. F. We may summarize 
our impressions of her as follows; She is an attractive, 
merry, wholesome girl, who does all mental work with an ease, 
accuracy and expertjiess, which entitles her to be called a 
“gifted child.''^ 



THE RELATION OF MENTAL AGE TO CHRONO^ 
LOGICAL AGE AS DETERMINED BY CERTAIN 
INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP TESTS 


By J. E, Evans and Margaret Castle, Ohio Slate University. 


There is Uie current opinion that the mental age of an 
individual as determined by our best standardized mental 
scales is an exact representation of his ability to react to 
educational problems, no matter what his chronological or 
physical age may be. Thus a child who is 9 years old mentally 
and 12 years old chronologically will, it is assumed, react to 
his ciivironinent like a normal 9 year old child. 

If the present mental tests fiimish a reliable index to men¬ 
tality then educators need have no fear in using the results of 
the best standardized mental tests as a liasis for their classifi¬ 
cation of pupils. But some educators arc still in doulit as to 
whether ouv tests measure that type of mentality needed for ad¬ 
vancement in our educational system. If such docs not prove to 
be the case then cither the tests mv\st l>e more fully staudard- 
izez, or they must he elaborated and made more cxtcn.sivc so as 
to include such material as will afford an index to (educa¬ 
tional) mentality, or they must he disregarded for purposes of 
classification and promotion iu school. 

Description of the Groups of Suuject's 
From a large group of more than 400 children who had been 
tested during the year by the Yerkes-Bridges Scale two small 
groups were selected. This selection included all the children 
who could be included in the groups described below. One 
group was designated the 'normal group’ and consisted of 
15 cases with both a mental and chronological age between 
8.5 and 9.5 years. In this group of 15 cases there were 7 boys 
and 8 girls. Of these, two were colored. In the second group, 
termed the ‘ abnormal group,' there were 19 cases, This group 
had a mental age of 8.5 to 9.5 years but a chronological age 
different froni this. In 3 instances the chronological age was 
le.ss than the mental age. The chronological age ranged from 
8 to 15 years with a median age of 11.8 year.s, There were 10 
and 9 girls. Of these 7 were colored children, Thus the 
two groups represented a chance selection. The C, M. A. of 

3 Q 8 
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Plate I. 


Soa* 


Ago. fishool 


Croao out tbo anolloot doti < # d 

Put 0 dot'botKaoD thiie tvo lottoro! 0 H 


Uoko & llna aoioia tbio ILno: 

Vrlto 0 at tbs tblnnast p&it of this lino: 
Uark the Iloe tbat'looke the most like a hill 
Vtlto any sord «itb three (3) letters in it: 




Place a dot in one of the white squares: 

Leave this line Just as it is: « i 
Cross out the word you know best: oat oatilg brol 
How many t'e are there In 'cwlst'^ 

' V * 

Dot the Uhs that has no dot over iti / / / 



Vaks a letter llks tbisi I out of thtai 


7 


JeiB two lineal * 

Write G in the middle square and 
the other two squares: 

Crose out the 'g' in'tiger' 

Write 3 bstvesri the two dots , 

Write * after the longest VOrdi It rained yeeterday. 

Put a dot below this line: ■ 

Add one letter to this to make ft bOF*a nams: Joh 

Put a square In the oirola and a Mrole in the square below: 

ADO 


n iB either of 

□ □□ 


Cross out the biggest letter In tales 


Uake a 4- on tbe egg-abapsd figure; 



Writs a Isttaf'llk the largeat square 



^ O 
□ ° 




the abnormal group ranged from ,53 to 1.28 with a median of 
.82; for the normal group the range was from .89 to 1,44 with 
a median of 1,10. 

The children in both groups attended the public schools. 
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About one-half of the cases in the ‘ abnormal group ’ were in 
special public schools or classes for exceptional children. 

A series of 6 group tests and a scries of 4-individual tests 
were used. The following is the list; 

Group tests— 

Direction tests. 

Easy opposite test. 

Memory for forms. 

Letter square method. 

Cancellation (9’s). 

Number checking test. 

Individual tests— 

Puzzle test (heart and clevis). 

Terman’s " ball and field test.” 

Thurstone's hand test. 

The tapping test. 


Description of the Tests 


A. Group Tests 

1. The Direction Test .—The direction test sheet i.s shown 
in Plate I, The test was niodificcl by the authors from the 
Woodworth and Wells direction test. The child was told to 
do what the paper told him to do. While no time limit was set 
about 10 iniiuUcs was allowed to complete the te.st. For each 
direction properly carried out 1 point was allowed, A maxi¬ 
mal score of 23 points was possible. 

Table I represents the work of the two groups in the dircc- 
■tion test. 


Table I 


Cases 

15 

19 


Direction Test 
(Normal Group) 

Av. No. right Av. No. wrong Av, No, omitted 
17.0 1.7 4.6 

A. D. 4.6 A. D. 1.2 A. D. 4.7 


(Abnormal Group) 

17.0 4.3 5,2 

A, D. 4.8 A. D. 2.0 A, D. 4.4 


The great similarity of results for the two groups suggest 
that the direction test is a very good test of nientality. 

2. Opposite Test .—The opposite test was composed of a 
list of 49 words. The list was easy or of lucdium difficulty. 
The words arc given in Plate II. Directions were printed at 
the top of the ligt These were read to the children and the 
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meaning of an opposite explained and illustrated. Not more 
than 10 Jiiinutes were allowed the cliild in which to complete 
the list, A score of 1 point was allowed for each 'correct 
opposite given. 

Plate II 

Naaie. Age la-St birtliday. Boy or girl. 

Date. School. Date of birtli. Grade. 

After each of these wonts write a word or expression which means 
just the opposite. Do not use the same word with the word ‘not' 
before it, 


yes 

dead 

take 

dark 

up 

empty 

wet 

early 

tall 

good 

top 

front 

to 

first 

white 

give 

thin 

few 

war 

fe'O 

add 

far 

buy 

glad 

big 

hot 

brother 

happy 

come 

heavy 

above 

here 

asleep 

high 

dirty 

in 

cast 

love 

day 

now 

open 

north 

over 

out 

soft 

push 

slow 

rich 

sick 



Table-II represents the achievement of the normal and ab¬ 
normal groups. 


Table II 


Cases 

15 


19 


(Normal Group) 

Av. No. right Av, No. wrong Av. No. omitted 
36.5 10,0 5.3 

A. D. 6.9 A. D. 3.0 A, D. 5,6 

(Abnormal Group) 

11,7 12.4 2.5.5 

A. D. 7.7 A, D. 6.1 A, D. 9.8 


3. Recognitioii Memory .—In the memory test for forms 
two sheets of forms were used. (Sec Plate III). These 
sheets were modified by the authors from the Thorndike 
sheets. The small sheet contained 25 different forms atid the 
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Plate IIIB 
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large sheet the same 25 forms distributed at random among 
25 additional forms for confusion purposes. The children 
were told to study carefully the forms on the smaller sheet 
for 2 minutes and then to mark on the large sheet those forjns 
which they had seen on the smaller sheet. No time limit was 
set although about 5 minutes were found to be sufficient for 
marking the forms remembered. 

In scoring the sheets 3 points were allowed for each form 
correctly remembered. A discount of 3 points was made for 
each form crossed which did not occur on the smaller sheet, 
and a discount of 1 point was made for each form omitted, 
This method was deterjnined empirically on the basis of 
records from 33 adult subjects which gave a ratio of 3 cor¬ 
rectly marked, 1 omitted, and 3 incorrectly marked. This 
method gives better results than the method which requires 
the subject to mark 25 forms by guessing at the few not 
actually remembered. 

By this method the subject would obtain a score of 0 if the 
50 forms were all marked without any memory functioning, 
The maximum score would be 75 points, the minimum score 
possible would be —100 (25 correct forms omitted and 25 
confusion forms incorrectly crossed). The range then would 
be from —100 to -|-75. It is very rare to find a normal subject 
who makes a score of 0 or below. 

Table III show.s the results of the test for the normal and 
abnormal groups respectively. 

Table III 

Normal Abnormal 

Av. 27,6 —2. 

A. D. 1.1 —2.3 

Median 29 —1.0 

4. Letter Square Method .—As a formal memory test the 
letter square method consisting of a set of 4 cards was used. 
Each card contained 12 letters. All collocations so far as 
possible were avoided. Each card was exposed for 25 
seconds, The children then placed the proper letters in the 
blank squares previously provided for them. 

In grading the test the method of Winch* was followed. 
Three points are assigned for each letter in its right position, 
2 for each letter one position removed to the right or left, or 
above or below its right position, and 1 for each letter two 
removes to the right or left, or above or below. A maximum 
score of 36 was possible. 

* Winch, W. H., Brit. Jour, of Psychology, Vol. i, 1904 , p- iz 6 . 
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Plate IV 
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Taule IV 
Letter Square Method 

Normal Abnormal 

Av. 14.8 Av. 12,2 

A, D. 4,6 A. D. 2.9 

5, Cancellation .—In the cancellation test the digit 9 was 
cancelled from a sheet containing 1000 mixed digits. Two 
miiuites were allowed for the cancelling, 
c—w 

The fornuila A=- was used to determine the ac- 

c-|-o 

curacy of the work. For detcrniining the efficiency of the 
work, E=SA was used® in which: 

A=index of eiccuracy, 
o=number of letters erroneously omitted, 
c=number of letters crossed, 
w^number of letters wrongly aussed, 

E==desirecl efficiency index, 

S=speed index (time used). 


^ Wlii[)i)le, Manual of Mental and Physical Test. 'Single volume,' 
p. 260 , 1910 , 
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Noinial 

Tadle V 
Coticellalion 


No, of 9’s cancelled 

Accuracy 

Efficiency 

Av. 38.6 

A. D. 9.1 
Abnormal 

78.1 

2.3 

Av. 26.5 

A. D, 8.1 

79.2 

1.9 


6. Niunber Chocking Test .—The luinibcj’ checking- test 
consisted of a sheet of numbei-s froni I to 50 arranged in a 
mixed order. (See Plate V). The child was told that all 
the numbers from 1 to 50 were included on the sheet and that 
he must begin at the small circle in the upper left hand corner 
of the sheet and then ^vith his |7encil niake a line to 1, then to 
2, then to 3, and so on, for all the other numbers in regular 
order till the signal to stoj) was gi-ven. Every number in its 
regular serial order must be connected, Two minutes were 
allowed for the test, The individual who reached the highest 
number was ranlced higliest in the test. Table VI give.s the 
i'esnlt.s of the test for the two groups. 

Table VI 

btionier Checking Test 

Group Cases Median No. reached A. D. Failures 
Normal 15 11 7.1 *1 

Abnormal 17 12 5.1 6 

By failures we mean those children who for some reason 
failed to follow directions, Skippijig a number or numbers, 
reading a number incorrectly as 31 for 13 were some of the 
common mistakes. 

B. /)idivt{lu(il Test 

1. Mcclianicaf Piijscle .—Probably no mechanical contri¬ 
vance on the order of a [)uzzlc is as simple as the heart and 
clevis [Hizzle wliich consists of a heart shaped piece, a, clcAds, 
ajid a bolt. All parts were made of wire. By inserting the 
loop on the heai t in cither of the two loops on the clevis and 
turning the bolt the puzzle is solved. Only three moves are 
necessary to solve the puzzle. So simi)Ie are these moves 
that the two parts of the ]7uzzie sometimes drop apart when 
the subject is handling it, This puzzle w.as selected on account 
of jt.s simplicity, The child was told that the two parts of ihc 
puzzle were to be sej)aratcd, and the two parts were shown 
separated. Me was allowed then, to handle the puzzle for 3 
minutes; hut no one really used this much time, 

Of all the individuals in the two groups only one person 


2 
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Plato V 

Name. Age last birtUday. Date of bivlh. 

Date. Grade or class in school. Boy or girl. 

Time used. Number reached. Remarks. 



(of the normal group) showed any camprehensioii of the 
test, but not a single child succeeded in solving the puzzle. 

2. Ball rtnrf Field Test .—As a second ingenuity test the 
Termau (8 years old) 'ball and field test’ from the Stanford 
Revision of the Binet test was used"*. T!ie longest time used 
was 3 minutes and 30 seconds. The normal group included 
1 successful solution and 14 failures, the abnormal group had 

* Tcrmaiii The Measurement of Intelligence, iQib, [), 2 ro, 
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3 successes and 15 failures. In all these successes no one was 
above Termaii’s lowest slandard. 

3. The Tliurstone Hand Test .—The Thufstone Hand Test 
consisted of a series of pictures of right and left hands in 
various positions arranged in a chance order on the page. 
The page was presented to the child, and he was directed 
to begin with the first hand and tell whether the pictures 
represented a right or a left hand. The child was allowed his 
own time but any undue hesitation was treated as a failure 
and he was told to pass to the next picture. Table VII gives 
the result of the test for the two groups. One point was 
allowed for each success. It seems to the authors that the 
test allows the child to guess and still make a high grade. 
For example, if the child starts by saying right, left, right, etc,, 
for each row and there is a strong tendency to do this, he can 
make a grade of 26 points out of a possible 49 points. 

Table VH 
TliuTstone Hand Test 


Normal 

Abnormal 

No. wrong 

No. wrong 

Av. 19.6 

13.9 

A. D. 6.3 

3.3 

No, correct 

No. correct 

Av, 29,3 

25.9 

A, D. 6.9 

2.4 


4, Tapping Test .—^For the tapping test the regular tapping 
board and electric counter with 3 dry cells were used. Each 
child tapped for 2 minutes and tlie counter was read at the 
end of each minute. Table VIII shows the achievement of 
each group for the right and left hand at the end of the first 
and the second minutes. 

Table Vlff 
Topping Test 
Normal Group 

Rt. Hd. 1st min. 2nd min. Lft. Hd. 1st min. 2nd min. Index, of 







Right 

handedness 


251 

229 

207 

204 

1,17 

A, 

D, 21.3 

43.1 

31.1 

27,0 





Abnormnl Groups 




243 

230 

229 

221 

1,05 

A. 

D. 33.1 

45.6 

38.5 

42.3 



Discussion of the Results 

The results of the tests may now be grouped under two 
main heads, using the average as a basis for the grouping. 
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In one group will be included those tests in which the two 
groups of subjects are about equal in ability; iji the other 
group, the tests in which the two groups of subjects are not 
equal in ability, 

A. Tests iu which the groups were about equal in ability^ 


Normal Abnormal 

Direction Test.IVi't.G 17rb4,7 

Mechanical Puzzle.failure failure 

Ball and Field Test.1 successful 3 successful 

Number Checking Test..11 ±7,1 12zt5,1 

Tapping Test R. L. R. L. 

480 411 473 450 

B, Test in which the groups were not equal in ability, the 
normal group being superior to the abnormal group; 

Normal Abnormal 

Opposite. 36.Si 6.9 U.Tdb 7.7 

Memory for Forms.. +27,G± 1,1 ~2.3slr 2.0 

Letter Square Method. 59,2±18,5 48.7sbll,7 

Cancellation... 38.6d: 9.1 28,5sk 8,1 

Tliurstone's Hand Test. 29.3:b 6.0 25.9 ± 2.4 


The following percentages of the abnormal group in the 
tests indicated reached or exceeded the median achievement 
of the normal group: 


Tapplng—R, H. 

Tapping—L. H. 

Hand Test. 

Memory for fonne. 

Direction Test. 

Opposite. 

Number Checking Test. 

Memory square test. 

Cancellation. 



Although the difference in the hand-test is apparently small, 
the real difference in tlie performance of the two groups is 
probably much greater, as the factor of guessing cannot well be 
eliminated from the test and most of the guessing was done by 
the abnormal group. As previously stated, it is possible to 
make a score of 26 by mere guessing. 

It seems possible to make a slightly different classification 
from the one just given as tlie tests do not seem to be of the 
same general class. The following classification seems to be 
more inclusive: 

Tests of mental ability : 

Memory for forms, 

Letter square method, 

Opposites, 

Direction, test. 
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Tests of niatnrity; 

Tapping test, 

Nuinbei' checking test, 

Cancellation, 

Ball and field test. 

Ambiguous tests; 

Mechanical puzzle, 

Hand test, 

TJic le.sts listed undei’ tests of mental ability seem to indicate 
a real clifterence in the two groups, While these cannot be 
termed school tests, they seem to measure ability which under¬ 
lies mucli of our formal school work. 

At nine years of age the child’s finer muscular power is 
not nearly so well developed as at twelve years of age, so he 
cannot be expected to tap as rapidly as the 12 year old child. 
Some of this same type of ability is necessary to get on well 
in cancellation tests, l^liis would be a difference between the 
mental age and the physiological age. 

Ability to solve the hall and field test infers that the child 
is able to understand simple directions, then to conceive or 
imagine a situation, and then in a mental way solve this 
situation. 

In attempting to standardize the number checking test the 
authors have found a rather regular progression in achieve¬ 
ment with increase in age. Second grade children have a 
median of 9. sixth grade pupils 19, and adults 26, 

The two gi'Diips showed about equal ability in the numher 
checking and the direction tests. Granted that the two groups 
had an elenieiitai'y knowledge of reading, which was the case, 
similar re.sults would be expected, bccau.se the older or ah- 
nonnal group would balance in mattirify or e.xj)eriencc what 
‘the younger or iiQnnal group possessed in training. 

Tn conclusion, tliei-e seems snrficient reason for stating that 
the two grou|)S are not equal in mental ability as the mental 
tests would indicate. In the type of ability tested by the 
oi)posite lest, memory tests, and the hand te.st, the clifterence 
ill the two groups is tlie gi'ealesC. This type of ability iiuli- 
euted l.iy these tests is |)rol)ably tlic kind which is most 
nocessai'v to get on in the formal work of oui' sclioois as oon- 
chicted at pi'csent. If, then, the results of our mental tests 
('V’erkes-Bridges) are to he snllicient for the elassilkation of 
j)Li]fils for school piiritoses, they must lie made more coni|)re- 
hijiisive than at pia-simt, so as to inclnde more tests \idiicli 
measure seliool ability, or else, the tests must ho so reliiicd 
that they te.st to a greater degree than at iiresent the general 
innate abilit}^ of the child. 
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SEX DIFFERILNCES SHOWN BY 2,544 SCHOOL 
CHILDREN ON A GROUP SCALE OF INTEL¬ 
LIGENCE, WITIT SPILCIAL REFERENCE 
TO VARIABILITY* 

Studies riioM ttir PsYcnoEotiicAL Laboratory of Indiana 
Univcusitv. 


By LU1CI.L^ WlNll'UED Pressey 


I. The Problem 

At the present iiionient, when women are taking over to 
an ever increasing extent tile work foj’merly done by men, the 
question as to sex diflerences in nienta! abilities is of especial 
interest, The jn ohleni has always, of course, been of much 
importance educationally, and of much general interest, Under 
these circumstances, the comparatively small number of ade¬ 
quate experimental studies of the subject is somewhat sur¬ 
prising, The general trend of the experimental results may, 
for the purposes of the present paper, be briefly indicated^. 
The general prolilcm of sex di/Iereuces in mentality has been 
found to involve two distinct questions, (1) Do women as a 
class average differently from men, either in general intelli¬ 
gence or in certain special traits? (2) Do women vary less 
about their average than men? As regards the first question, 
it may lie said tliat no differences of importance have, been 
found in general intelligence. TermaiP with his thousand 
I. Q,'s found a slight but negligible superiority for the girls for 
the ages over witich his results are reliable. Yerkes, Bridges 
and Hardwiclc* found no very definite or consistent sex 
dift'ei’ences. When we coine to the question of differences in 

*Tlie writer wishes to acknowledge her obligation to Prof. W. F, 
Book for many valuable suggestions in the writing of this paper. 

^ Fot an excellent sLimmary of the literature to 1914 th® reader js 
referred to Mrs. H. B. Woolley's I'cport in the Psycliqlo(/icnl Unllstin 
II ^'153~79i 19141 Mrs, L, S. Hollingworth, in chapter X, of Professor 
Flollingwortli’s Vafotiofin! Psyc/ioloffy (Appleton.s, 1917)/ gives a brief 
digest of the work through 191G, also in Psychological Bulletin 13; 
377-84, 1916. 

^Tcnnaii, Lewis M. The Mcaswciiient of Inlclligence. Houghton 
MifTlin Cq., 1916, pp, (58-72, 

■lYcrkcs, R, M„ Bridges, and Hardwick, Rose, A Point Scale for 
Meastirino Mental Ability. Warwick and York, 1914, pp. <58-73, 
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special abilities we ftiid the experimental results very incon¬ 
clusive and often contraelictory. In general, the experimental 
and statistical studies lead to the conclusion that the average 
man has more mechanical ability, hettcr motor control, does 
better on tests of judgment; in school and college he makes a 
relatively better showing in economics and history and the 
sciences, and perhaps in mathematics. Women test as averag¬ 
ing better in receptivity or impressibility and in sensory dis¬ 
crimination ; they arc quicker in association, have better 
memories; and they excel in such subjects as music and 
literature, 

"The most important characteristic of these differences,” 
says Thorndike, " is their small amount®.” According to 
Thorndike, the average woman does not differ from the 
average man to any important degree in mental abilities, But 
there are more exceptional men—more male idiots (to take 
extreme examples) and more male geniuses. And the im¬ 
portant feature of the test data on the subject is the greater 
variability shown by the men, in all the more important studies. 
So Thorndike gives figures showing that, in -one group of 
tests, the variability of the women was 92% that of the men. 
With Thorndike’s conclusions Mrs. Hollingworth takes issue 
Much of the data available to Thorndike in 1914 was from 
small, not clearly unselected groups of cases. Mrs, HoUing- 
worth cites more adequate studies made since 1914, as by 
Trabue with 1,300 school children, Courtis with several thous¬ 
and New York School children, the data of Tcrman and 
Pyle: "The evidence from these extensive experin^nts is, 
ill all cases, that there is no sex difference in mental varia¬ 
bility'’.” And again, "There has never been an experimental 
study made in which the sampling from both sexes has been 
large, random, equal, and from groups of equal homogeneity 
socially and racially, that showed any reliable sex dift'erences 
in variability," (p. 233) 

As regards differences in variability there is thus a sharp 
division of opinion ampng the authorities. The results are 
also frequently contradictory so far as differences in central 
tendency are concerned. The unsatisfactorincss of fornier 
experimental results regarding sex differences may be attri¬ 
buted for the most part, to three general causes. (1) Much 
of the material has been obtained from altogether too few 
cases, (studies have been published dealing with only nine 
individuals of each sex). (2) T here has frequently been a 

® Thorndike, E, L, Educational Psychology, Vol. Ill, JQiA, pp, 169- 

20s • 

® HoUiagwortU, H, L. Vocational Psychology, p, 232. 
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question as to whether, in the groups studied, the individuals 
of one sex were selected on the same basis as those of the 
other. It is quite possible, for instance, that women university 
students are, on the whole, more highly selected than uni¬ 
versity men, (3) The point has also been made that the sex 
of the examiner might very well modify the results; men may 
work differently for a woman than for another man. To these 
criticisms, the writer would add a fourth, having to do with 
the interpretations of the findings; too little reference has been 
made in the previous studies to the possible influence of 
different rates of growth and development in the two sexes. 
Girls are from one to two years ahead in their physical growth 
—a fact which should surely be considered when comparing 
the sexes, during childhood and adolescence, in mental ability. 

The materials of the present study, though not secured for 
such a purpose, seem remarkably well suited for a study of 
sex differences. They were obtained in a mental survey of the 
school population of three small Indiana cities, made in the 
spring of 1918, using a group scale of intelligence recently 
developed at Indiana University. In these three cities a total 
of nearly three thousand children were examined. The study 
is, therefore, based on a sufficient number of cases. The 
survey began with the third grade and in two of the cities 
went through the high school (in the third city, through the 
first year of high school); all the children within these limits 
were given the examination. The cases are, therefore, un- 
selccted, The examining was done by the writer and her 
husband and was about evenly divided between these two 
examiners: therefore any possible variations due to the sex 
of the examiner may be considered equalized and negligible. 

The paper is then a brief report of sex differences found 
in the examination of school children 8-16 years old. Its pur¬ 
pose is twofold; (i) To discover any sex differences in 
central tendency in either general intelligence or special abili¬ 
ties, and (2) to discover any sex differences in variability in 
either general intelligence or special abilities. 

II. Materials and Method 

1. For determining differences in general intelligence. The 
three cities surveyed are about equal in size, each having a 
population of approximately 12,000. They are largely similar 
in make-v\p of population; the stock is almost all American 
with practically no foreign elemenf^. All three places are old. 

In two cities there arc groups of colored people for whom special 
schools are provided. The results from these two schools have not 
been included in the present study. 
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as places in Indiana go, with a fairly stable population. The 
cities are thus similar enough to make it seem permissible to 
pool resttlts for the purpose of analysis by acx. In City A 
there were 919 children examined between the age.s of eight and 
sixteen; in City B, 693; and in City C, 932; giving a total of 
2,544, of which 1,342 were girls and 1,202 were boys, 

The group scale used in these surveys may he briefly 
described.® It consists of ten tests, cJich of twenty items, 
giving a total of 200 items, or “poitits." The examina¬ 
tion takes about fifty minutes to give. The record blank 
consists of a single four page sheet. The examinations 
can be scored and totaled in three minutes by a stenographer, 
The scale is thus, in its compactness, excellently suited for 
survey work with large numbers of school children, The ten 
tests are in order as follows: (1) Rote memory (for words), 
(2) Logical Selection (the children arc given sticli list's as 
“ CHAIR—legs, arms, rockers, cushion, seat,” and are told 
to underline the two things a chair is never without); (3) 
Practical Arithmetic; (4) Opposites; (5) Logical Memory; 
(6) Word Completion (the cliildren are asked to j)iit in the 
missing letters in such words as “b-n-na”); (7) Moral 
Classification (the children arc told to imt a nnmher ” 1 " 
under words meaning something you mustn’t do in school, a 
number ” 2 ” under words that mean being good to other 
people, a number “3” under words nieiming things that are 
bad for yourself, a ^'4” under words meaning to get things 
from others in way.s you should not, in a list containing such 
words as whispering, charity, smoking, gambling) ; (8) Dis¬ 
sected Sentences; (9) Practical Information; (10) Analogies.'’ 

2. For determining differences in special abilities. 880 

® A full clcscriptiou, giving facsimile record blank, directions and first 
norms may be found in Pressey, S. L. and L. W., A Group Scale of 
Intelligence, with first Norms from iioo School Children. of Appl. 
Psychol., Sept. V()i8, or in the Procircdi»j?j o] t/je Conference on Menial 
Measurements, Indiana University, 1918. 

“The reltahility of the scale used may be .shown in tlirec ways, (i) 
Results by age from cities A, B, and C show almost irlcnlical medians 
for all ages, (2) 200 cases at Ft. Wayne School forFceblcininded Youtli, 
make scores which fall in the lowest 10% for their age while a groiip 
of brilliant childicu (I. Q. on .Stanford Dinct from 1.25 to j.62) nialcc 
scores which aver.age at the 99th iierccnlile for their ages in the total 
age distribution of cities A, B and C; (3) of the Binel.'^ given to the 
so-called duller pupils, those with an I. Q. of .75 or below make scores 
in the Ipwest 10% for their ages on the Group .Scale. Those with an 
I, Q. of 1.15 or above make scores in the highest 10 percentile for tlicir 
age. The scale, therefoie, seems fairly reliable for grouping children 
according to mental ability, 
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cases''^ from city A have been furthei- analyzed by test to 
detenninc also any sex difEerences in special abilities. 

III. Results 

1. Dilfercnccs in General Intelligence. In obtaining a rating 
of “ general intelligence ” the results of the ten tests have 
been combined, by simply adding the number of correct items 
on each of the ten tests, giving the number of items correct 
of the total 200 items of the examination. Tlie distribution 
of these total scores, by age, is given in Tabic I. 

The first j^oint to note is the difference in the number of 
cases at eight, nine, fourteen, fifteen and sixteen years, For 
the two younger years this difference is due to the fact that 
boys are more frequently retarded than girls and, since the 
examination did not go below the third grade, more hoys of 
these two ages were missed than girls of the same age. After 
fourteen, the hoys drop out more to go to worlc, so the numbers 
at the upper ages become unequal. For the ages 10-14 the 
groups would appear thoroughly comparable. 

As will be seen, the central tendency of the girls is, at every 
age, slightly Higher than that of the boys. This su])eriority 
in favor of the girls averages 5.6 “points.” As can be seen 
from the table below, the slight superiority of the girls re¬ 
mains fairly constant until 16 when the boys’ median becomes 
nearly equal to theirs. 

The percentage of boys above the girls’ median is given in 
Table II below. 

Taole II 

Age. 8 9 , 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 

Per cent of boys above median 

for girls. 40 34 42 41 44 39 43 41 49 

This presentation by percentages .is, of course, more reliable 
than that by points, although the major features stand out as 
about the same. For the ages from ten through fourteen, 
where the number of cases is almost the same, the percentages 
are very constant, averaging 42.2 with a mean variation of 
only 1.5. 

As may be seen from Table I, the differences in variability 
are more marked than those in central tendency, The range 
has first been figured as the distance from the twenty-five to 

Tlie eight year olds have been dropped in the aiialysis by test 
because of the unequal numbers of the two sexes, due lo the greater 
retardation among the boys. That is, a greater number of eight-year- 
old boys tlian girls were in the first and second grades, whidi were 
not tested. 
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Tadle 1 


Age 

8 


9 


10 


U 


G 

B 

G 

B 

G 

B 

G 

B 

Score 









195 . 









190 









185 









180 









175 









170 









165 









160 







1 

1 

155 








1 

150 







2 

4 

145 





1 

1 

7 

9 

140 






2 

6 

6 

135 




1 

4 

6 

6 

6 

130 

1 



2 

5 

5 

7 

U 

125 



4 

2 

3 

6 

11 

9 

120 


1 

1 

4 

10 

3 


8 

115 



3 

4 

11 

8 

22 

14 

110 

1 


11 

2 

13 

S 

13 

S 

105 


1 

2 

6 

5 

9 

/J 

12 

100 

2 

1 

9 

5 

IS 

9 

13 

IT 

95 

3 

1 

8 

4 

U 

15 

11 

4 

90 

5 

3 

14 

8 

'7 

12 

10 

8 

85 

6 

2 

11 

8 

11 


4 

12 

SO 

5 

6 

17 

11 

7 

5 

5 

7 

75 

9 

'3 


6 

13 

7 

4 

7 

70 

14 

5 

7 

14 

10 

9 

5 

8 

65 

13 

6 

11 

7 

10 

9 

4 

8 

60 

9 

3 

9 

8 

7 

12 

1 

8 

55 

6 

4 

10 

8 

6 

8 

4 

4 

50 

5 

5 

7 

11 

3 

9 

2 

3 

45 

7 

3 



1 

5 


1 

40 

1 

3 



5 

7 

4 

4 

35 

1 

4 



2 

5 


2 

30 

1 




3 

4 

2 

1 

25 

2 

1 



1 

1 


2 

20 


3 


2 


1 

1 

1 

15 


1 




1 

1 

1 

10 

1 

1 







5 




■ 


1 


1 

No, 

92 

57 

154 


177 

176 

167 

179 

Med. 

70,0 

65.5 

80.9 

73.9 

92.9 

86.8 

109,8 

103,4 

25% 

59,0 

47.0 

60.8 

55,6 

m 


92,3 

75,5 

75% 

80.0 

80.7 

m 


m 


124,2 

126,3 

10 % 

47,3 

28.5 

47 ,'4 

43,0 

57.3 

43,3 

67.1 

57,3 

90% 

mm 


IBSI 


am 


139,5 

142.6 
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Tadle I—Continiicd 


12 

13 

14 

IS 

16 


G 

B 

G 

D 

G 

B 

G 

B 

G 

B 












Score 











195 











190 











185 




1 



2 

2 



180 




3 


1 

5 

1 

4 

1 

175 


1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

5 

2 

3 

2 

170 

1 

1 

6 

1 

4 

5 

8 

6 

6 

9 

165 

6 

3 

5 

6 

12 

11 

9 

5 

10 

4 

160 

3 

5 

7 

7 

11 


16 

U 

14 

7 

155 

2 

4 

11 

10 

20 

2 

12 

7 

9 

5 

ISO 

7 

9 

19 

8 

11 

12 

11 

5 

7 

4 

145 

11 

7 

15 

8 

12 

13 

IS 

S 

10 

11 

140 

11 

11 

12 

11 

23 

11 

12 

<? 

11 

5 

135 

9 

12 

15 

16 

9 

IS 

20 

11 

5 

4 

130 

13 

13 

12 


18 

3 

6 

3 

5 

3 

125 

18 

12 



8 

9 

6 

2 

4 


120 


8 


■9 

12 

2 

1 

8 

2 

4 

115 

13 

10 

■q 

■a 

6 

12 

4 

8 

2 

1 

110 

7 

13 

12 

11 

6 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

105 

15 

16 

3 

7 

2 

3 

3 

4 

2 


100 

12 

12 

2 

5 


3 

1 


2 


95 

a 

12 

7 

8 

2 

3 


3 



90 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 


2 



85 

S 

3 

3 

2 


3 


2 



80 

2 

6 

1 

1 


1 





75 

2 

3 

1 

4 


3 

I 




70 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 





65 

1 

3 


2 

1 

1 





60 


1 

2 








55 

1 

3 


3 






1 

50 

2 

1 


2 

1 



1 



45 


3 

1 

2 

1 

2 





40 


4 


1 


1 





35 






1 





30 

2 





1 





2.-) 






1 





20 

1 










IS 











10 











5 

180 

182 

174 

174 

162 

138 

139 

102 

97 

62 


118.1 

112,6 

131.5 

125.9 

138.2 

134.0 

144.5 

138.3 

148,2 

146,9 






125.2 

111,4 

132.7 iir.5 

135.5 

136.2 






152.3 

14S.4 

158.2 

156.5 

159,3 

160.0 


85.0 

70,3 

96.0 

81,0 

111.8 

81.6 




118.6 


145,8 

145,7 

156.9 

156.2 

161.1 

162.4 

168.9 

165.5 

167.8 

168,4 
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Table I 


Age 

8 

G 

B 

9 

G 

B 

10 

G 

B 

11 

G 

B 

Score 









195 , 









190 









185 









180 









175 









170 









165 









160 







1 

1 

155 








1 

150 







2 

4 

145 





1 

1 

7 

9 

140 






2 

6 

6 

135 




1 

4 

6 

6 

6 

130 

1 



2 

S 

S 

7 

11 

125 



4 

2 

3 

6 

11 

9 

120 


I 

1 

4 

10 

3 

10 

8 

115 



3 

4 

11 

8 

22 

14 

no 

1 


11 

2 

13 

5 

13 

5 

105 ' 


1 

2 

6 

5 

9 

13 

12 

IQO 

2 

1 1 

9 

5 

15 

9 

13 

12 

95 

3 

1 1 

8 

4 

14 

15 

11 

4 

90 

5 

3 

14 

8 

J7 

12 

10 

8 

85 

6 

2 

11 

8 

11 

12 

4 

12 

80 

5 

6 

J7 

11 1 

7 

5 1 

5 

7 

75 

9 

'3 

10 

6 , 

13 

7 

4 

7 

70 

^4 

5 

7 

14 

10 

9 

5 

8 

65 

13 

6 

11 

7 

10 

9 

4 

S 

60 

9 

3 

9 

8 

7 

12 

1 

8 

55 

6 

4 

10 

8 

6 

8 

4 

4 

50 

5 

5 

7 

11 

3 

9 

2 

3 

45 

7 

3 

9 

7 

1 

5 


1 

40 

1 

3 

5 

2 

5 

7 

4 

4 

35 

1 

4 

3 

3 

2 

5 


2 

30 

1 


1 

2 

3 

4 

2 

1 

25 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 


2 

20 


3 

1 

2 


1 

1 

1 

15 


1 


1 


1 

1 

1 

10 

1 

1 







5 






1 


1 

No. 

92 

57 

154 

132 

177 

176 

167 

179 

Med. 

70,0 

65.5 

80.9 

73.9 

92.9 

86.8 

109,8 

103.4 

25% 

59,0 

47.0 

60.8 

55.6 

eg 


92,3 

75.5 

V5% 

80,0 

80.7 

95.0 

93,1 

111,1 

105.6 

124.2 

126.3 

10% 

47.3 

28.5 

47:4 

43,0 

57.3 

43.3 

67.1 

57,3 

90% 

92.8 

93.9 

111,7 

114,5 

122.6 


139,5 

142,6 
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Tadi^e I—Contmucd 


12 

13 

14 

IS 

16 


G 

B 

G 

D 

G 

B 

G 

B 

G 

B 












^ ! 











HiT; 











BTi 















1 







HTt 






1 


1 





1 


1 

3 

2 


2 




1 

1 


1 

4 

5 

8 

6 




6 

3 



12 

11 

9 

5 



^FTt 

3 

5 



U 

9 

16 

14 



B~n 

2 

4 



29 

2 

12 

7 



BTt 

7 

9 

19 

8 

11 

12 

U 

5 


m 

Br 

11 

? 

15 

8 

12 

13 

IK 

5 

10 

11 

140 

11 

11 

12 

11 

22 

11 

12 

p 

11 

5 

135 

9 

12 

L? 

16 

9 

/5 


11 

5 

4 

130 

13 

13 

12 

21 

18 

3 

6 

3 

5 

3 

125 

U 

12 

U 

10 

8 

9 

i> 

2 

4 


120 


8 

15 

13 

12 

2 

1 

8 

2 

4 

115 

13 

JO 

7 

5 

6 

12 

4 

8 

2 

1 

110 

7 

13 

12 

U 

6 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

105 

15 

10 

3 

7 

2 

3 

3 

4 

2 


100 

12 

12 

2 

5 


3 

1 


2 


95 

3 

12 

7 

6 

2 

3 


3 



$0 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 


2 



85 

5 

3 

3 

2 


3 


2 



80 

2 

6 

1 

1 


1 





75 

2 

3 

1 

4 


3 

1 




70 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 





65 

1 

3 


2 

1 

1 





60 


1 

2 








55 

1 

3 


3 






1 

SO 

2 

2 


2 

1 



1 



45 


3 

1 

2 

1 

2 





49 


4 


I 


1 





35 






1 





30 

2 





1 





25 






1 





20 

1 










IS 











10 











5 

180 

182 

174 

174 

162 

138 

139 

102 

97 

62 


118.1 

112,6 

131.5 

125.9 

138.2 

134.0 








125.2 111.4 




n 





152.3 148.4 

158.2 156.5 

159.3 

160.0 


85,0 

70,3 

96.0 

81.0 

111.8 

81.6 






145,8 

146.7 

156,9 

156.2 

161.1 

162.4 

168.9 

165. S 

167.8 

168,4 
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the scveiity-fivc percentiles. The per cent whicli tlic girls’ 
range is of the hoys,’ at each age, is shown 131 the table III. 

l‘ADMi III 


Akc. 8 9 10 II 12 1.3 U 15 16 

Percent. 62 93 81 6-1 8'I 72 60 1,01 


The boy.s' range, figured in this way is, at every age except 
sixteen, greater thait that of the girls. 

T\ie above method of presenting vnvinlhUty seen\s inadc- 
qvtate. It vnevcly states that the hoys vary n\(jve aromnl their 
own inedian than the girls do around theirs. It does not offer 
any contrilHUion to the question as to whether lioys are n\ore 
often extremely brilliant or extremely dull. The l)oy.s might 
vary more around their own median and still not .sliow a 
single case wliicli Iiad a5 high a score as the nio.st bi illianl of 
the girls. The wi'iter has therefore made use of another 
method of .stating the results, 'Flic percentage of hoys above 
the girls' seventy-five percentile and below the girl.s' twenty- 
five percentile has been found; if the boys show more cases of 
extreme brilliancy or extreme dullness, they will have more 
than twenty-five per cent of their cases outside the girls’ per¬ 
centiles. The two tables are given below. 

Table IV 


Age. 

Per cent of 

boys 

bclcnv 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Av 

girls' 25%. 
Per cent of 

above 

44 

31 

38 

42 

34 

34 

39 

40 

22 

35 

boys 

girls’ 75%, 


26 

23 

20 

27 

2S 

20 

21 

20 

27 

23 


The percentages average 35^0 of boys l^clow the girls’ 
twenty-five percentile and 23% above the girls’ seventy-five 
percentile. 

The ten and ninety percentiles were also reclvoncd. It 
seemed of especial interest to know what the distribution was 
at the very extremes, where the exceedingly dull and exceed¬ 
ingly brilliant children should be found. The 3‘nunher of cases 
at each, age is large enough to make the percentiles reliable, 
The ten and ninety percentiles given below average 20.6% of 
the boys below the girls' ten percentile and 10.4% of the boys 
above the girls' ninety percentile- 

Table V 


Age. 8 9 10 It 12 13 14 15 16 Av, 

Per cent of boys below 

girls' 10%. 25 20 21 18 16 18 26 29 13 20.6 

Per cent of boys above 

girls' 90%. n 9 12 12 11 10 12 6 11 10.4 
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One otlicr juethocl of estitnatiiig sex differeiLces at the ex¬ 
tremes was tried. The number of boys and girls, at each age, 
in the liighest and lowest ten percentiles^^ was found. The 
liigiicst ten ])er cent for all ages, and botli sexes combined, is 
composed of 50 per cent boys and 50 per cent girls—134 of 
one sex and 133 of the other. Of the lowest ten per cent, 61^ 
(165 cases) are hoys, leaving only 39% (102 cases) girls. This 
added data seemed fairly conchisive, but the writer wished 
to examine the very extremes—the upper and lower three 
per cent (the limits within which feeble-mindedness or super- 
normality may be expected)—and, if possible, the highest 
and lowest one per cent. Such results would be strictly 
reliable for only four ages—from 10 through 13—as these 
were the only ages not affected by the school selection referred 
to above. Four ages yield only a small amount of data in 
number of cases at these extremes. But this data seems reliable, 
as there are 1,471 cases at these ages (there arc not Jess than 
362 cases at any age) and none of the cases are in any way 
selected. The results are as follows : the upper three percentile 
is made up of 66% (27 cases) boys and 34% (14 cases) girls. 
The lowest three per cent also includes 66% boys (27 cases) 
and 34% girls (14 cases). The highest one per cent for all 
four ages is composed of 86% boys (12 cases) and 14% girls 
(2 ca.ses), while the lowest one per cent has 64%' boys (9 
cases) and 36% girls (5 cases). These figures are, of course, 
inadequate for any absolute conclusion, but they surely suggest 
that the farther into cither extreme investigation is carried 
the more the boys seem to predominate. This is all the more 
surprising a.^ the boys’ median is for every age lower than the 
gills’ median. 

The results from the analysis of the total scores may be 
briefly summarized as follows; (1) the girls have at every 
age, a slightly higher median than the boys, (2) the boys show 
a greater variation around their median than do the girls, (3) 
the boys show more dull cases at every age than do the girls 
and a few more bright ones. The number of boys and girls 
in the highest ten per cent for all ages combined is exactly the 
same, On four reliable ages, both the upper and the lower 
three per cents are composed mainly of boys; the highest and 
lowest one per cents are composed almost wholly of boys, 

2, Differences in Special Abilities. The tests have already 
been briefly described, For the purpose of comparing the 

The iiercciUile.'i u.sed were derived from a table giving the scorei5 
for 2,676 children (ages 8-16) in cities A, D and C combined. There 
were 128 cliildrcn wliosc .sex could not be determined from the papers. 
These children are not included in Table I. 

3 
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sexes ;\s to special abilities they may be ckussified into five 
general types. There are two tests of ineniory, one rote 
memory for worcl.s, and the oilier logical nicniory for a passage 
read. There is one test of judgiiiLMit (Logical Selection) in 
which the child is asiced to discriminate between the e.ssential 
and the non-csscntial. There are five tests tliat might be 
described as “literary tests:” these arc Oiijiositcs, Word 
Completion, Classification of Moral terms, Analogies and Dis¬ 
sected Sentences. One test calls for practical information in 
ten different fields. Another test is one of arilhmctical reason¬ 
ing, in which problems, o-f a kind that school training would 
help very little in solving, arc given. The analysis by test 
brings out the diderciiccs In sex for the mental functions 
tested. 

Again there are fewer boys than girls at nine, fifteen and 
sixteen, for the reasons stated above; the results for ages 
10-14 would seem thoroughly reliable. 

TADI.E VI 


Age. 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 Total 

No, ol girls.49 41 56 60 59 68 60 56 441 

No. of boys. 41 5l 65 67 63 65 47 32 439 


The central tendency on each test at each age was fii’st 
determined. Table VII shows the per cent of boys who make 
a score above the girls' median. There is liLllc of importance 
in the variations from year to year except that, at sixteen, 
the boys show superiority on all but the 4th test. Tests six 
and eight (word completion and dissected sentences) are for 
all ages in favor of the girls up to sixtcci^. Tests one, four, 
seven and ten also show superiority for the girls. Test three 
(arithmetic) is entirely in favor of the boys at all ages as is 
test nine (practical information), from eleven years on. On 

Table VII 

Results by test: Per cent of Boys making a Score above the Girls* Median for 

their Age 


Tests 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

9 

10 

Age 

9 

35 

49 

70 

49 

50 

33 

37 

49 

36 

33 

10 

51 

45 

60 

32 

44 

29 

24 

32 

36 

42 

11 

43 

49 

55 

50 

51 

50 

50 

32 

45 

40 

12 

45 

48 

68 

53 

62 

40 

37 

35 

65 

55 

13 

46 

56 

61 

41 

44 

41 

39 

47 

52 

50 

14 

47 

32 

63 

34 

43 

43 

29 

46 

60 

37 

15 

38 

58 

52 

45 

31 

43 

52 

41 

53 

42 

16 

52 

50 

74 

4S 

57 

54 

62 

59. 

63 

.59 

Av. 

45 

48 

63 

44 

48 

42 

41 

42 

51 

45 
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the second test, one of judgment, and the fifth (logical 
memory) the ^irls have only a very slightly higher median than 
the boys. 1 he girls are then, ahead on rote memory, and on 
the literary te.sts (opposites, word completion, classification of 
moral terms, dissected sentences and analogies); they are 
sliglitly ahead on the test of judgment and a test of logical 
mejnory; the !)oys sliow a superior ability on tlie arithmetic 
test and a slightly higher average on the test for practical 
information, 

Taule VIII 

ResitUs by lest'. Per ce»l which Ihe Girls' Range (25-75 Percentile) is of Ihe 

Boys' Range 


Tests 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

Age 

9 

1,35 

‘64 

70 

82 

84 

98 

79 

1.53 

65 

99 

10 

87 

87 

81 

80 

1.00 

97 

66 

98 

51 

81 

11 

78 

72 

1.00 

44 

1.08 

84 

76 

56 

68 

79 

12 

70 

09 

1.10 

76 

95 

1.02 

96 

87 

84 

1,10 

13 

87 

1.02 

95 

74 

88 

84 

69 

97 

94 

74 

14 

60 

87 

91 

78 

1.58 

49 

71 

75 

61 

84 

15 

l.IO 

74 

1.31 

72 

71 

87 

83 

71 

1.03 

1.41 

16 

69 

93 

94 

1.09 

J.04 

79 

92 

1.00 

1.07 

3.78 

Av. 

88 

81 

96 

77 

1.01 

85 

79 

92 

80 

3,06 


Taole IX 

Results by Jesl i Per cenlof Boys nsaklttg Scores belmv Ihe Girls' 25 Percentile 


Tests 

; 1 

2 

3 

for Iheir Age 
4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


29 

33 

21 

37 

27 

41 

39 

20 

32 

34 

10 

29 

27 

16 

31 

29 

43 

51 

47 

45 

39 

11 

34 

29 

20 

40 

18 

32 

34 

40 

35 

29 

12 

36 

37 

07 

33 

22 

33 

39 

35 

26 

20 

13 

33 

21 

16 

37 

25 

38 

40 

40 

25 

30 

14 

40 

46 

21 

41 

14 

40 

48 

40 

28 

32 

15 

36 

23 

17 

38 

40 

28 

32 

40 

23 

21 

16 

31 

27 

06 

22 

09 

28 

22 

28 

19 

14 

Av. 

33 

32 

15 

35 

23 

35 

38 

36 

29 

27 


But the range, or variability, is again of more interest than 
the medians, This range has been worked out in the same 
three ways as the range for the total score: (1) the per cent 
which the girls' range is of the boys; (2) the per cent of boys 
making scores above and below the girls’ seventy-five and 
twenty-five percentiles, and (3) the per cent of boys making 
scores above and below the girls' ten and ninety percentiles. 

Table VIII gives the per cent which the girls' range is of the 
boys’, and shows that at most ages, for all tests, the boys have 
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Tahle X 

Results by test-. Per cent of Boys making u Scorcabone ihc Girls' 75 Percentile 
for their Age 


Tests; t 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

0 

10 

Age 

9 

10 

27 

44 

22 

29 

20 

20 

20 

29 

22 

10 

32 

25 

33 

26 

20 

12 

18 

08 

22 

23 

11 

28 

28 

28 

32 

29 

16 

17 

31 

25 

25 

12 

22 

28 

39 

26 

32 

09 

20 

18 

34 

24 

13 

25 

27 

33 

19 

36 

16 

29 

18 

30 

29 

14 

28 

17 

34 

20 

11 

32 

23 

26 

38 

15 

15 

09 

42 

H 

23 

23 

19 

23 

30 

26 

19 

16 

31 

35 

47 

25 

44 

31 

37 

22 

41 

16 

Av. 

22 

29 

34 

24 

27 

20 

23 

21 

31 

21 


a greater range than the girls. The occasional large varia¬ 
tion, particularly at certain ages where the cases are unequal, 
upsets the averages. The tahle is belter summarized by the 
statement that out of the eighty range distributions presented, 
only sixteen show a greater range for the girls, The ainouiit 
of range for both sexes varies considerably, ljut the [)roniinent 
feature of the table stands out,—namely that the boys show a 
greater range about their median score than do the girls. 

Table IX shows the per cent of boys lualriug a score below 
the girls’ twenty-live percentile. The per cent is generally 
more than twenty-five,—except for the third test, on which it 
is always less. That is, the boys show more low scores 
than do the girls, The fifth and tenth tests are somewliat 
irregular and do not show as definite a tendency us the others. 
All other tests except the third, show a range for the boys 
which extends considerably below that of the girls. The third 
test is unique; the worst boys arc better than the worst girls, 
and the boys clearly predominate at the upper end of the dis¬ 
tribution (see Table X). A similar extension of the boys' 

Tadle XI 


Per cent of Boys tvko Score below the Girls* 10 Percentile for -ilieir Age 


Tests: 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

9 

10 

Ago 

9 

17 

27 

10 

07 

15 

17 

10 

12 

IS 

19 

10 

18 

06 

04 

16 

16 

21 

20 

20 

29 

22 

11 

15 

la 

09 

22 

09 

22 

19 

16 

17 

17 

12 

27 

21 

03 

11 

07 

16 

19 

25 

13 

12 

13 

14 

13 

03 

14 

13 

22 

14 

11 

13 

19 

14 

12 

23 

09 

25 

00 

25 

18 

20 

15 

26 

15 

28 

13 

00 

15 

26 

16 

23 

19 

17 

17 

16 

20 

06 

03 

09 

06 

06 

12 

16 

16 

03 

Av. 

19 

16 

05 

13 

15 

IS 

17 

14 

17 

17 
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distribution beyond the best of the girls’ appears on test nine, 
Practical Information. The first, sixth, seventh, eighth and 
tenth tests show for the most part less than 25^ above the 75 
percentile; on the remaining tests there is no definite tendency 
in either direction. 

Tadle XTI 


Per ceiH of Boys who Score above the Girl^ 90 Percentile for their A^e 


Tests; 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Age 

9 

07 

14 

19 

10 

15 

07 

10 

12 

19 

07 

10 

08 

14 

25 

20 

08 

02 

10 

08 

10 

10 

11 

12 

14 

15 

08 

06 

05 

06 

11 

11 

11 

12 

10 

10 

19 

09 

16 

01 

04 

07 

12 

12 

13 

14 

17 

17 

06 

10 

06 

IS 

10 

14 

14 

14 

12 

11 

22 

11 

04 

13 

15 

11 

22 

09 

15 

02 

19 

11 

09 

09 

06 

13 

09 

09 

04 

16 

08 

15 

28 

09 

18 

13 

19 

12 

28 

04 

Av, 

09 

14 

19 

10 

11 

04 

11 

10 

14 

09 


Siiiiilcir tables for the ten and ninety percentiles, (Tables XI 
and Xri) giving the per cent of boys above and below these 
percentiles for the girls, show much the same relations, They 
are included to show the distributions at the extremes as well 
as at the quartilcs; it should be noticed that according to 
these tables, the boys show a greater variability on all the tests, 
The figures for the 10 and 90 percentiles (Tables XI and 
XII) have been averaged and represented graphically in Chart 
I, The vertical black lines indicate the ranges for the girls on 
each of the ten tests; the shaded lines indicate the distributions 
of the boys, expressed in percentages of the girls’ distributions. 
The horizontal lines, running entirely across the page, mark 
the various percentile divisions for the girls’ distribution. 
The short cross-lines, intersecting the shaded vertical lines, 
represent the medians for the boys. For example, on the last 
test only 45% of the hoys make scores above the girls’ median 
score (see Table VII); the boys’ median has therefore, been 
drawn at the girls' forty-five percentile (a on Chart I), And 
since on this same test(Test 10)thei'e are 19% of the boys below 
the girls’ ten percentile, the lower end of the boys' distribution 
line is extended 9% below the girls distribution line (b on 
Chart I) ; since there are 9% of the boys who score above the 
gills' ninety percentile, the upper end of the boys’ distribution 
line has been extended only to the girls' 99 percentile (c on 
Chart I). The various relationships between the total dis¬ 
tributions of the sexes is therefore roughly pictured. On the 
third test, the boys' median is at the girls’ 63 percentile (d on 






<2 


—n 


/ 2 . 

Chart I) and, as would be expected, the boys' distribution 
extends far above the girls’ and does not reach down as far 
as theirs (e and f on Chart I). On the ninth test the boys’ 
median is at the girls' 52nd percentile (g on Chart I) and the 
boys’ distribution extends evenly above and below that of the 
girls’ (h and i on Chart I). The influence of the position of 
the medians on the relation between, the distributions is thus 
brought out. The sixth test also shows a greater range for the 
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boys, but even the exceptional boy does not do as well as the 
exceptional girl on this test, A mere stateniejit of range is 
obviously inadequate as an accurate description of the 
situation, 

IV. Uucjfjsjou 

A, Differences in Ccnti’al Tendency. Tlie results in total 
score show the boys to average throughout lower than the 
girls; in tenn.s of mental age (taking the average increase in 
score from yeiir to year to represent one year in mental 
giowtii) tlie boys test about six months below the girls, Three 
possible explanations of the higher averages of the girls occur 
to the writer; (1) It would seem reasonable to connect the 
fact of their higher score with the well known fact of the 
more rapid physical development of girls. Tlie lower averages 
of the boys would then be evidence of an analogous slower 
mental development. The writer is surprised that such an 
explanation has not been more stressed in previous work 
where the mental abilities of young people have been com¬ 
pared. It is quite in keeping with other facts, such as the 
greatcj' scliool retardation of boys, and helps in our under¬ 
standing of sucli facts. The writer beiieves the lower averages 
of the boys to be due primarily to this factor of slower mental 
growth. 

Perhaps the reason that such an explanation has not been 
more emphasized iS to be found in the fact that test measure¬ 
ments with adults have for the most part shown women to 
average slightly higher than men*. A second explanation is 
here suggested, (2) It is possible that women and girls 
average slightly above men and boys; that there is a slight 
female superiority in the average—which compensates, one 
might say, for the greater variability of the male. If the 
differences in the averages which appear in the present study 
should he found, upon examining representative groups of 
adults, to continue into maturity, it is obvious that they would 
not be considered the result merely of differeiit rates of develop- 
mejit. If, on the other hand, in the late teens the hoys should 
be found equalling or excelling the girls, we should have good 
grounds for considering the higher averages of the school 
girls only a temporary developmental matter of much less 
importance. In the present study the averages for the two 
sexes come almost together at sixteen. But the number of 
cases must be noticed. There are half again as /nany girls as 
boys at this age. *That i.s, miiny more boys liave by this age 
left scliool. In general, it is the less able, retarded boys who 
drop out. At sixteen the school boys are a more highly 
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selected ffioiip, niid iheir relatively bii^licM- average inixy be 
merely an cx[)rcsHion of this fact. The data of the ])ix‘sent 
study thus olTers little either for or aijainst this second 
explanation. We nuist wait for nicasurcJiients fioni large 
groups of iinselected adults before \vc can settle t!ie (piestion, 
Tims far no such iiieasurcnients, from groups of men and of 
women which could he supposed similarly .selected and equally 
rcprcscntaLivc of the two sexes, have ijcen ohlaiiuul. 

A third possilile explaiiaLioii of the higher total scores made 
by the girls must, however, he pointed out, On eigl\t of the ten 
tests making up the scale the girls do belter on the whole than 
the hoys; on two tests the boy.s show a dehnite superiority. 

It is quite conceivalde that differencc.s in rate of development 
jnay play no part whatever in prodiicing the above mentioned 
differences in total score. These differences may (3) be due 
to a weighting of the .scale with a majority of test.s which are 
easier for the girls. Previou.s experimental .stndic.s of sex 
differences have for the most part agreed in showing girls 
and women to do better than l)oys and men in controlled 
association, in readiness in handling language fonn.s, and in 
memory. Seven of the tests of the scale .sain[)lc just .such 
abilities. It might be possible to hiiild another scale, of arith¬ 
metic, practical information, spacial relation and pur./.le. tests, 
on which the hoys would excel. At least it would seem 
reasonable to conclude, that in building a scale, or in interpret¬ 
ing the results of one, sex diflfevences in reaction to dUVercnt 
types of test .should not he neglected; a glance at the median 
points for the arithmetic (3rd) and the moral clnssilication 
(7th) tests on the graph .shpiild make this clear. Twenty-six 
per cent of the girls’ distribution Is between the boy.s’ median 
on tlie one and the other. In other word.s, the (liffereiicc.s in 
mecliaii.s for the sexe.s may have been put into the scale by the 
selection of te.sts. Again future rc.sult.s from iin.seiccted groups 
of adults inii.st be looked to, for any adequate under.standing 
of the situation. 

B, Differences in Variability. The sex dilTerencc.s in central 
tendency thus admit of various explanation.s. It is harder 
to see how the greater variability of the boys permits any other 
conclusion than that the hoys show greater variations in mental 
capacity. Three possible explanations have, however, oc¬ 
curred to the writer; (1) The greater variability fovjnd in 
the results may Int only a matter of developmtmt; among boys 
development may be more irregular. So far as the writer 
knows, anthropological data do not show thi.s. (2) Or it may 
be that there is greater male variability in mental endowment, 
Again we mn.st wait for .similar menial measurements from 
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adults, ill order to .sotlk: lire qiio.slioii as to wliether nieo vary 
more in nienlal ability Ilian women; such a conclusion can 
hardly be infen-ed from cx|)erinKMilal sliidics of children, 
The writer feels, howeven-, iliat the results of the present 
study hardly jicnuit of any other iiUerprelation tlian that age 
for age, buys .show inure extremely Viright, and extremely 
dull, individuals than do the girls. 

It .sliould, howevm*, he pointed out that differences in varia¬ 
bility are dilJ'(;reni in diJ'lerent tests; the logical memory test 
shows little ,s'ex fliJterencc in variability. A tliird explanation 
is tlius possible; (.i) it is conceivable that comparative varia¬ 
bility might also vary to some extent with the nature of the 
test. 

The rcsult.s presented in llic body of tlic paper thus admit 
of various intei'inetnlions. lint at least it would appear plainly 
indicated that’sex dilTeicnccs among scliool clnldren arc by no 
means .so negligible as they are nsually taken to be, and that 
these dilTeiences are such as can be measured with fair 
deniiitcness hy mental tests. If the writer’s findings arc cor¬ 
rect (and lh<^ present study is, she believes, the most adequate 
thus far, ill both material and method) there is o)iportunity 
here for extremely interesting further research, And mean¬ 
while it would hardly seem possible to neglect, in cuiitc the 
easy fashion usual hitherto, the possibility of sex differences 
in reaction to tests of “General Intelligence.’’ Tests showing 
sex differences as marked as do the third and eighth used in the 
pre.sent study, in both average and variability, can hardly be 
coinliined in a single scale without at least a recognition of 
these dilTerences.''* 

I'A.s a luallcr of /aci die scale used in ibis study is now being 
reformed wilh these fiiidiiigs especially in mind. This derived scale 
consists of four tests. The first consists of twciily-live disarranged 
sentences, within each sentence one extra word (so "brown the liorse 
come i.s ”) ; the children arc .-i-skcd to cross out llic extra wort!, The 
second consi.sls of twenty-five lists of words, each list naming four 
similar objects and one object diiTcrent (so *'oats, wheat, barley, cot¬ 
ton, rye,") ; the children arc tofil to cross out the thing that is dilTerent. 
'I'he third tost is made tip of twenty-five iiiunbcr series, with i/i eacli 
one jiiisplacecl iiiunbcr (so 2 , j, 6, 9 , 8) ; tlie class is asked to cross out 
the number wliich is wrong. And in the last test there are twcnty-fwc 
lists of moral (pialitics (as "laziness, idleness, tardiness, slowness, 
haste"), and the directions are to cross out the one whicli is worst. 
A first trial of this "cro.ss-out” scale shows the girls to do better on 
the first and last tests, the boys on the second and third ; the re.sult is 
a total rating where the .sexes average about the same age for age. 

lucidcnliilly, the tests embody a principle of test constrnction—what 
might ho called the nicdiod of the ‘'extra elcinenl "—wliich would seem 
of some gencnil value. A substitution test, for example, with the 
snbslilutions made but in each line one made wrong (the subject to 
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V. General Samumry 

The paper may be briefly snmmaviv.cd. Rcsiills from 2,544 
school chiklicii, in aj;c from 8 ihrouKli 16, with a 

group scale of inlclligonce have lc<l to the following con¬ 
clusions : 

1. The girls average slightly higher in total score or "general 
intelligence'’ than the hoys. More rapid developincnL on the 
part of the girls is suggested as the most pv<jhahle cxi>lanation. 

2. Analysis by test shows the c<mi|jaralive strindiiig of the 
two sexes to vary according to the nature of the test, On three 
tests the hoys average above the girl.s, on the remaining seven 
tests the girls excel. 

3. The distribution of total scorefs shows a remarkably 
greater variability among the hoys than among the girls. 
This would suggest either (a) a greater variability in rate of 
mental development among hoys, or (l») a permanent greater 
variability in general intelligence among males. 

4. Analysis i)y lest shows in no instance a greater varia¬ 
bility among the girls. The amoniit of sex difi'erence in varia¬ 
bility varies widely from test to test however; three tests 
show little difference. These facts suggest that neither in 
averages nor in variabilities arc we dealing solely with some 
" general ’’ ability, but that both average and variability (llITer 
to a considerable extent according to the nature of the 
function tested. 

cross out the wrong one) would be easier to handle, and |icrhai)s more 
(lifTercntial, than Llic usual form ot such tests. 



TWENTY-TIfREE SERIAL TESTS OF INTELLIGENCE 
AND TMEIR INTERCORRELATIONS 


By LE^VJS W. Tkiiman aJitl Mrs. Makv B. CiiAMUEaLAii^ 


During the sclioo! ycjiv 1915-1916 the seminar in intelligence 
tests at Stanford University undertook to gather preliminary 
material which it was hoped would serve as a point of depar¬ 
ture in the working out of a new intelligence scale. The jlti- 
mate ain; was to devise a scale which would he equally usable 
as a point scale iind as a mental age scale. 

The first task was to assemhle tests wliicii ivould correlate 
with other measures of intelligence and which would lend 
themselves to tlie principle of serial arrangement, The first 
half of,the school year was devoted to the assejnhling and 
modification of promising tests which others, had used and to 
the dcvi.siiig of new ones. The result was a group of twenty- 
three serial tests, cacli including from, five to fifty items. The 
next step was to try out these tests on a number of school 
children wlio had been Bincted and regarding whose school 
success coiii])lete data were available. This was undertaken 
by one of the writers, (Mrs. Chamberlain). Forty-one chil¬ 
dren were tested; five in each of the eight grades, and one 
additional in the sixth grade l)y mistake. 

It was the original intention to sift out the poorer tests on 
the basis of these results, to revise and supplement the better 
ones, and to proceed during the following year to the stan¬ 
dardization of the test for a new scale for individual testing. 
Later it was decided to hold this in abeyance in favor of a plan 
for group testing. We were led to this decision chiefly by the 
ingenuity of Arthur S. Otis in devising suitable methods for 
giving and scoring group tests. 

The work of Mrs. Chamberlain has not, however, been 
without results. In the first place it contributed directly to 
the selection and arrangement of tests for the Otis Scale. 
Later a number of items of the tests were incorporated in the 
psychological methods used in the army. The intercorrelations 
found for the tests, (see Table I) have also proved of value in 
a ntimber of connections. The tests and the correlations are 
liere presented in the hope that they may have at least some 
suggestive value to other workers. 
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It is not (leomed necessary to describe in detail the procedure 
and the inctliods of scoring. The experhnent was carefully 
planned, the tests were made under tlic mo.st favorable con¬ 
ditions, and the procedure and scoring were rigidly uniform. 
The subjects were chosen by school grade, (live from each 
grade), and not by age or mental age. All were given the 
Stanford Revision of the Binet scale. Counting the Billet test, 
from three to four hours, and as many sittings, were reejuired 
for each pupil. The attitude of the children was everything 
that could have been desired. The "mental ages" of the 
subjects by the Stanford Revision were fairly evenly dis¬ 
tributed from 6 to 16 years. The twenty-three serial tests 
which were given to the.se forty-one children were a.s follows: 

Test I. Picture Naming. (Devised by Mr, Otis), 

Three cards, S)^xll, each containing u large number of 
small pictures of familiar objects. The pictures were cut 
from a catalogue of a niail order firm and pasted on the cards. 
They vvere reasonably distinct. The subject was simply asked 
to name the object. The following pictures were used: 

Card T 

knife, spoon, axe, screw, 

feather, water lap, brush, comb. 

Scales, chair, wheel, shoe, man, 

shirt, baby buggy, comb, iimbrella, auto, 

flag, pipe, collar, dog, razor, belt, 

Saw, monkey wreticli, padlock, knife anft fork, ring. 

Card II 

violin, clock, stockings, gloves, table, 

horn, bracelet, spy glasses, suit ca.se, book, 
bottle, hat, vessel, hammock, tennis racket, basket ball 
plow, sewing macliine, lantern, .stove, suspeiulers, 
fountain pen, scissors, hoe, bucket, 

Card HI 

camera, watch chain, hand bag, sweater, bed, 
trunk, buggy, lounge, watch, 

dresser, saddle, coat, Hume, telephone, 

pincers, paint brush, hinge, liamnier, 

Scoring .—One point for each object correctly named, 

Test 2 . Oral Reading. (Gray) 

Tor this test the W. S. Gray oral reading scale wa.s u.sed, 
tmehanged except for the omission of " Passage a'' and “ Pas¬ 
sage j." The method of giving and scoring was that described 
by Thorndike in The Teachers’ College Record, 1914, pp, 
67-69, ^ ^ 
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Test Origin of Familiar Things^ 

1. Where do eggs come from? 

2 . Where does butter come from? 

3. What are cigars made of? 

4. Where does leather come from? 

5. Where does cotton come from? 

6. Where docs wool come from? 

7. Where does cheese come from? 

8. What are bricks made of? 

9. Where does lard come from? 

10. What arc razors made of? 

11. Where does silk come from? 

12. Where does Iccroscne (or coal oil) come from? 

13. Where does sugar come from? 

14. How do they get salt? 

15. What is glass made of? 

16. Wlial is paper made of? 

17. What are dishes made of? 

18. Where does rubber come from? 

19. Where do oysters come from? 

20. Where do corks for bottles come from? 

21. Where does ivory come from? 

22. Where does linen come from? 

23. Where does a sponge come from? 

24. Wltcre do pearls come from? 

25. Where do diamonds come from? 

26. Where docs camphor come from? 

27. Where does quinine come from? 

28. What is soap made of? 

29. Where docs asbestos come from? 

30. How do tliey get brass? 

Scoring .—One point for each successful answer. 

Test,}.. Orientation in Time. (Arranged by Tennan). 

1. When is it night? When is it day? 

2. When is it morning? When is it afternoon? 

3. Wliat do we mean by yesterday? Tomorrow? Today? 

4. When is it noon? Midnight? 

5. Name the days of the week. (Check as in Stanford Revision.) 

6. Name the sea.sons. What season comes before spring? Before 

autumn ? 

7. In what season is it hot? Cold? In what season do the leaves 

fall off? 

8. In what season are the longest days? The shortest days? 

9. What (lay of the week is today? 

10. What month is it now? 

11. What day of the month is it? (Allow error of three days.) 

12. Wlint year is it? 

13. Name tlic inonths of the year (no error). (Check,) 

14. T’cll.s time (c need only be correct williln one mimite). 

a) Hands at 8:30. Hands at 3:00. 

I)) Flaiid-s at 10:35. Haiid.s at 2:20. 

c) Hands at 1:48. Hands at 6:23. 

1 Ananged by Tennan. The test was suggested by Dr. Stanley 
Hall's study of the contents of children's minds on entering school. 
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IS, New Year's conies in what montli? On what day of ihe month? 
j6, Christmas comes in what month? On what clay ol the month? 

17. How many days in a week? In a year? 

18, How many days in each month? 

19, Haw is leap year different from other years? 

20. How long is it from one new moon to the next new moon? 

21. Suppose today was Tuesday, March islh; what day of the week 

would it be on April istU next? 

22, Suppose today was Friday, September 2olh, What day of the 

month would it be two weeks ^rom today ? 

Scoring .—One point for each, except 14, which receives 3 
points, 


Test 5 . Direction Orientalion. (Tcrnian) 

"Siipiiose you are in a city wlicrc Ihe streets run north and south, 
and east and west, then," etc, 

1. Suppose you arc going north, then you turn to your right; what 

direction are yon going now? 

2. Going west, tlicn turn to left? 

3. Going cast, then turn to right? 

4. Going north, then L,, then R. ? 

5. Going West, then R,, then R. again? 

6. Going south, then L., then R, again? 

7. North, then R., then R. again, then L. ? 

8. South, then L., then R., then L. ? 

9. West, then R,, then R, again, then R, again? 

10. North, then L., then L, again, then R,, then R. ? 

11. West, then R,, then R. again, tlicii R, again, then L,? 

12. South, then L,, tlicn L, again, then R,, then L. ? 

Scoring. —One point for each. 


Test 6. A^astery of Space Concepts. (Terman) 

1. a Which way is up? Point your finger up. 

b Which way is down? Point your finger down. 

2 . a Which way is in front of you? Point in front of you. 
b Which way is behind you? 

3 . a Put the little block on top of the big block, 
b Put the little block under the big block. 

4 . a Which block is closer to you? 

(^3 trials with blocks in alternate positions.) 
b Which block is farther from you? 

(3 trials with blocks in alternate positions,) 

5 . a Place the big block on the tabic between the pencil and knife, 

(Present them %11 in one hand,) 

b Place the pencil on one side of the kiiife and the block on the 
other side. 

(Present again in one hand.) 

6 . Right hand . Left ear . Right eye. 

7 . a Name the four directions .... North .... go ahead ..,, 
b What are the directions between the ones you named? 

8 . a In what direction does the sun rise? 
b In what direction does the sun set? 
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9, a Wliich way would you have to face so your left hand would be 

toward the east? 

b Which way would you have to face so your right hand would 
be north? 

10. a Which way would you have to face so your left hand would be 

toward the iiortli-easl? 

b. Which way would you have to face so your right hand would 
be toward the north-west? 

Scoring .—One point for each of the 20 items, in the series. 


Test 7 . Memory for Sentences 
(Arranged by Otis and Terman) 

1. Kitty runs fast. 

2. The man’s coat is black. 

3. The book is on the floor. 

It is a very hot day, 

5. The boy is playing with his blocks, 

6. George had his picture taken today, 

7. The cow gives nice sweet milk for me to drink, 

8. The bpy fell and the wagon ran over his foot. 

9. The fire whistle blew and the firemen hurried down the street. 

10. The mother robin flew away to get food for her little ones. 

11. The men pick the ripe oranges from the trees and pack them away 

ill boxes. 

12. A fearful flood swept over the city one night and drowned nearly 

all the people. 

13. When the rabbit runs out of the bushes the dogs will bark and 

the hunter will fii'c his gun. 

14. Wc subscribed for a new magazine some time ago, but we have 

not received the first number yet, 

15. The old man looked out of his window one dark night and saw a 

crowd of boys and girls playing beside the bonfire. 

16. The Indians fought fiercely, but the little band of white men pur¬ 

sued them with rifles and permitted none to escape, 

17. The fisherman sinks his net in a deep pool and waits patiently till 

he can see the fish lying perfectly still in the clear water. 

18. Some people think a desert is nothing but sand, but at certain 

seasons the desert of Arizona is covered with beautiful wild 
flowers. 

Scoring. —Two points for each sentence correctly given. One 
point if only one word in error. 


7 1 
5 3 
2 8 
9 6 


Test 8. 

2 5 
6 4 
5 8 
5 1 


Memory for Digits Reversed 

3 1629 95? 

9 8374 762 

2 3761 549 

7 8625 257 


1 

9 

3 

9 


3 

8 

1 

6 


9 5 3 8 1 6 2 

2 4 1 6 3 7 9 

8 6 3 7 4 5 8 

9 3 5 8 2 6 7 

Scoring .—One point 


14 6 

4 1 2 

5 3 7 
3 8 6 


3 8 7 

8 3 7 

9 4 2 

4 2 5 


4 7 2 

7 1 8 
9 2 4 

8 6 9 


9 3 8 
3 6 2 
7 3 8 
7 1 3 


for each series correctly repeated. 


1 5 

5 4 

6 1 

2 5 
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Test p. Mental Aritliinetic. (Arranged by Terman) 

1. Making change, one purchase. 

a, lOc,—5c. 

b, 20c,—14c, 

c, 25c.—12c, 

d, 50c.—35c, 

e, $l.Q0-63c. 

2. Making change, (.wo purchases 

a, 10c—4c. and 3c. 

b, 20c.—2c. and 5c. 

c. 25cv—IQc. and Gc. 

d. 50c.—5c,, 15c. and 10c. 
c. 50c,—12c,, 7c. and 8c. 

3. Addition. 

1 8 2 7 3 9 2 1 1 4 

1 3 4 4 5 3 8 1 7 

- - —^ 13 2 5 


4. A MAN SPENDS 2/3 OF HIS MONEY AND HAS $8 LEFT. 
HOW MUCH HAD HE AT FIRST? 

5. A MAN’S HAT COST 52.50, AND HIS SHOES S2.00. WHAT 
WOULD IT COST TO GET HATS AND SHOES FOR 9 MEN? 

6 . IF JOHN HAD 15 CENTS MORE THAN HE HAS HE WOULD 
HAVE 40 CENTS. HOW MUCH HAS HE? 

7. IF A TRAIN TRAVELS HALF A MILE IN A MINUTE, HOW 
FAR WILL IT GO IN AN HOUR? 

8 . WHAT NUMBER ADDED TO 16 GIVES A NUMBER 4 LESS 
THAN 27? 

Scoring. —One point for each itciii under the lir.st three tests 
and two points for each of the other te.sts. 

Test 10 . Finding Similarities, (Terman) 

In what way are . and . alike? 

1, A needle and a pin? 

2 , A pen and a pencil? 

3 , A nut and a han.'ina? 

A brick and a stone? 

5 . A watch and a clock? 

6 , A table, a chair, and a bed? 
y. A hat, a coat, and a shoe? 

8 , Mill:, potatoes, and candy? 

5 , A pair of .scissors,, a knife and an ax? 

10 . A lamb, a call, and a child? 

11. A .ship, a bicycle, an aiitomobilo, a buggy, and a train? 

12. A cat, a fly, a snake, a bird ami a fish? 

13 . Water, blood. oiJ, inillc, and ink? 

i.|. Gra.ss, cotton, an onion, a tree, and a thistle? 

15 . A dog, a tree, a hee, a lly, a turnip, and an eagle? 

16 . A farm and a factory? 

17 . An egg and a seed? 

18 . The eye and the ear? 
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ig, Addition and multiplication? 

20 . A lake and an island? 

Scoring. —One point for each. 

Test II. Giving Differences. (A.vranged by Tervnan) 

" Whnt is lUe dilFei cncc between,” etc. 

I. A cat and a hen? 

а. A bucket and a ba.skct? 

3 . The sun and the moon? 

4 . A iiatchct and a hammer? 

5. A nail and a screw? 

б . A cigar and a cigarette? 

7 . - A book and a newspaper? 

8 . A river and a lake? 

9 . A woman and a lady? 

10 . A lawyer and a judge? 

17. A surgeon and an ordinary doctor? 

12 . A mistake and a lie? 

13 . Wealth and money? 

14 . An optimist and a pessimist? 

15 . A rascal and a thief? 

16 . OfFcnsc and defense? 

17 . Anger and rage? 

18 . Joy and satisfaction? 

19 . Revolution and rebellion? 

20 . Vice and crime? 

21 . Morality and religion? 

22 . The most important dilTcrcnce between an animal aiid a plant? 

23 . The mo.st important difference between a mosquito and a sparrow? 

Scoring. —One point for each. 

Test 12 . Naming Opposites. (Selected) 


1. 

high 

17. injurious 

2. 

rich 

18. suspicion 

3. 

day 

19. silly 

4. 

north 

20; miserj^ 

5. 

love 

21. from 

6. 

empty 

22. result 

7. 

laugh 

23. resemblance 

8. 

less 

24. reckless 

9. 

war 

25. vertical 

10. 

friend 

26. conservative 

11. 

forget 

27. impoverish 

12. 

best 

28. transparent 

13. 

advance 

29. chaos 

14. 

sell 

30. whither 

15. 

16. 

succeed 

sure 

31. unless 


Tc.'it Jj. /Ibsurd Pictures. (Tcrman) 

In 1914 one of the writers devised a .set of absurd pictures. He was 
not at'that time accjuaiiited ivith the Rossolimo test of this kind. The 
idea of using absurd pictures as a mental test was suggested by a 

4 
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picture puzzle in a boy's magazine. This picture represented a house 
and a large number ol surrounding objects, many of wliicli were so 
drawn as to contain an absurdity. A prize was ofTcred for finding all 
the absurdities. From this as a basis, the following absurd pictures 
were.arranged by Terman with the help of Dr. J. Harold Williams; 

1. A cat with only two legs. 

2, A Ilian with arms attached to licad. 

3, A man witli feet and hands interchanged. 

4. A man with feet pointing backwards. 

5, A man with three legs. 

6, A horse hitched to cart backwards. 

7. A clock face, numbered backwards. 

8. A liaiul with five fingers and one tluiinb. 

Q, A man writing, pencil inverted. 

10. A schoolrooni full of children, all writing with the left hand. 

11. A man on liorscback, sealed facing llie horse's tail. 

12. A mail shooting at a rabbit, pointing the stock instead of the 

muzzle at the rabbit. 

13. A small chick and a hen on opposite end.s of balance scales, the 

chick's end of the balance lower as Ihongli the chick out¬ 
weighed the hen. 

14. Doves hy a dovecote. The doves far larger than the door of the 

cote, 

15. A dog running away from a rabbit. 

16. A man smoking a pipe, the bowl of the pipe inverted. 

17. An apple with a pencil tlirust through it; all the pencil visible. 

18. Profile view of a face, both eyes showing. 

IQ, A man .sawing wood, saw teeth up. 

20, A man sawing a branch olf a tree while seated 011 the outer end 

of the branch. 

21, A very fat man sitting on a small twig of a tree, the twig not 

bending. 

22, A boy blowing out a candle, the flame of the candle pointing to¬ 

ward instead of from the boy's luoulli. 

23, Mice playing in a friendly way around a cat. 

24, A man swimming, the entire body showing above the surface of 

the water, 

25, A man sprinkling his lawn while it rains. 

26, A house burning. The firemen have placed ladder.s and hose but 

sit idle on the ladder, one smoking a pipe, the other reading. 

27, Two men sitting in a chair-swing. The rope wiiich is supposed 

to hold up the seat is not attached but is licid in the hands of 
the men seated in the swing. 

28, The show window of a clothing store, containing articles labeled 

with absurd prices (liat, $45.00; suit, $1.00, etc.), 

2(), The ‘‘strong man of the circus" standing on a board and lifting 
himself m the air-by pulling up on the ends of the boiii d. 

30, A house; the smoke, the tree tops, and the clothes on the line all 

being blown in different directions by the wind. 

31, A house with a shed rooh the rain trough being (a) on the high 

side of the roof, and (b) sloped away from the rain barrel, 

32. A woman in the rain, holding an umbrella far back over her 

shoulder while the rain strikes her tiill in the face. 

33. A schoolboy with beard. 

34 - A girl wearing furs, but barefooted. 
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35, A jj5a)i weigliijiff himself ivhiic liolding a heavy bundle of books 

under his arm. 

36, A man on horseback, carrying on his own shoulder a bag labelled 

" 100 lbs." liclow is the inscription, " Helping his hoi'se carry 
the load." 

37, Sun low, innti walking, .shadow on wrong side, 

38, A man on the road, nearer is a dwelling. The man is taller than 

the dwelling, 

39, A Ilian dragging an elephant. Elephant is braced back but is slid¬ 

ing forward as the man pulls, 

40, A white man being uilacked by three Indians. Two are near him 

witli lo]na)uiwk.s poi.setl jn tlic air, but the white man Is shoot¬ 
ing llie third one, who is far off. 

41, A buggy running througli mud, the mud being hurled off the 

whechs backward. 

42, Sun is low, clock on a tower indicates noon. 

43, A man dragging a dog forward with a rope around his neck, dog 

rusi.sts but rope is slack. 

44, A man and woman sitting out in the yard while It rains. The 

man is smoking, the woman knitting. 

Scoritiff ,—Oiie point for each. 


1, 

2, 

3, 

- 1 . 

5. 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 


9. 


10, 

11. 


12, 


13. 


14. 


Test Iff. Absurdities and rncongruities of Statement 


I got to the house just in time to see a mouse chasing the cat out 
of the cellar. (Tcrman.) 

A cliickcn's fi'ont legs arc nearly always about two inches shorter 
than its hind legs, (Termaii.) 

Walter now has to write with his left hand because two years ago 
ho lost both lii.s arms in an accident, (Tenuan.) 

Dccausc Bc.ssic's eyes arc weak and the light hurts them, she has 
to read her lcs.sons every night in the dark, (Termati,) 

I saw a nicely drcssca gentleman on the street. He had his hands 
ill his pockets and was twirling his ceuc, (Binet.) 

A wheel came off of Frank’s automobile nnd as he could not get 
tile wheel back on he had to run his automobile to the shop 
for repairs, (Tcrman,) 

Though armed with nothing but his pocket knife, he killed the 
robber with a single shot. (Simpson.) 

While walking backwards he struck his forehead against a stone 
wall and was knocked insensible. (Simpson,) 

An Irishman called at the post-oITice to get his mail. "What is 
your name? ” .said the postmaster. " Why," said tlie Irishman, 
"You will find my name on the envelope," (Tcrman.) 

The storm which began yesterday has continued three days with¬ 
out a broalc. (Simpson.^ 

An old lady says that God is very good because He always makes 
the largest rivers flow past the largest cities, (Tcrman.) 

One day we . came in sight of several icebergs that had been 
entirely melted by the warmth of the Gulf Stream. (Siinp- 


son.) 

They found the young man locked in the room with his hands and 
feet tied behind him. They think that he locked himself in. 
(Huey.) 

The poor sick man lay flat on his back six weeks in the month of 
August and suffered terribly. (Terman.) 
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15. Henry's dog Jias three puppies, and so when Henry huilds a little 

house for them he will have to make one large door for the 
mother dog aad three sinull doors for the three puppies. 
(Terinan.) 

16. Everyone knows that a pint of cream weighs more than a pint of 

milk, (Adapted from Simpson.) 

17. John wa.s saddling his horse one day and ihoiiglitlessiy put the 

saddle on backwards. When told of his mistake he said: 
"How do yon know which direction I am going to ride?" 
(Terinan.) 

18. In some states tliere arc laws to prevent a man from marrying his 

widow's sister. (Simpson.) 

ip. As we walked eastward in the moonlight my friend pointed out 
the North Star clearly visible on our right. (Simpson,) 

20. In an old graveyard in Virginia they have discovered a small skull 

which is believed to have been that of George Washington 
when he wa.s about ten years old. (Adapted from Simpson,) 

21. The worst of all crimes is murder, but it Is worse still to torture 

a helpless babe by burning out its eyes and tongue without 
killing it. (Termao.) 

22. The hands of the dock were set back so that the meeting miglit 

surely dose before sunset. (Simpson.) 

Scoring .— One point for each. 

Test 15. Pictuf'D Interpretation 

I to 3. The three piclures used by Bobertag, 

4 to 6. Three Jiiigleman-Jack pictures: 

(a) Janitor chasing children downstairs, 

(b) Carpenters building a house. 

(c) Pluiubei'B fixing pipe, water breaks loose, 

7. Child eating, dog begging food. 

8. Dog on the bench, child lying near; dog has just diaggcd child 

from water, 

9. Children loaded with presents bidding Santa Claus farewell. 

10. Children playing at war. 

11. Girl at well; has dropped pitcher, which lies at her feet in frag¬ 

ments. 

12. Kittens excited at sight of a tail projecting from under sonic 

papers on the floor. 

Scoring. —0 to 5 points for each, according to amount of 
description and interpretation. 

Test j6 . ResaurcefIllness 

(Arranged by Terraan. Suggested by Binet "comprehension’' test.) 

1. What's the thing to do when you are tired? 

2. What’s the thing to do when your face is very dirty? 

3. What's the thing to do when you are riding in a carriage and tire 

wind blows your hat off? 

4 - What’s the thing to do if you find some money on the floor of 
the .schoolroom and you don't know whose it is ? 

5, What’s the thing to do if yow have tio nmbrella and it begins to 

rain hard when you get nearly to .school? 

6. What’.'i the thing to do if you arc throwing your ball and acci¬ 

dentally hit a lady who is passing by? 
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7, Suppose you live two miles from the schoolhoiise and you find 

when you get nearly to school that you have forgotten your 
lead pencil. What should you dor" 

8 , What's the tiling to do if you are alone in the woods far from 

lioine, and a savage bull chases you? 

9, What'.s the thing to do if you go to sleep on the train and do not 

wake up until you are several miles past the station where 
you wanted to get off? 

10. The cows have been eating the corn in the man's field. Name 

all the ways you can to stop it, 

11. Suppose you have a bucket full of eggs in one hand and an empty 

basket in the other, and a man offers to give you some nice 
sweet cider, How could you get it home? 

12. What would you do if a person who you know is crazy calls you 

ugly names? 

13. Suppose a boy has earned 5 cents and is carrying it home to his 

mamma, who is sick and has no money. On the way a little 
child stops him, cries, and asks for some money to buy candy. 
What should the boy do? 

14 . What would you do if you were to get lost in a large forest and 

did not know what direction to go? 

15 . A man wants to catch a kitten, but the kitten runs up a tall tree 

which no person can climb, How can he get the kitten with¬ 
out hurting it? 

16 . Suppose a man is shipwrecked on a little island where there is 

nothing to eat, but he manages to save from the wredlc a few 
potatoes, some milk, some nuts and some eggs. He does not 
know how soon a ship will come to rescue him, What should 
he cat first? He has o few potalogs, some milk, .some nuts aud 
some eggs. (After answer, say "what next?” "And next?") 

17 . Suppose a doctor while hurrying to see a patient who has been 

dangerously hurt, comes upon two dogs fighting. What's the 
thing for him to do? 

18 . Suppose you arc driving along a lonely, de-serted road and you 

find a man who has been dangerously hurt In an accident. 
The man wants to be taken to the hospital, but your carriage 
is already so full of people that not another one can crowd in. 
It may be hours before any one else comes along to help, so 
what would you do? 

19. Suppose you are driving a wagon load of lumber and the wagon 

gets stuck in .such a deep mud hole that the horses cannot pos¬ 
sibly pull the load out. If there was no way to get help, what 
would you do? 

20. Suppose you were to find a two-year-old child lost 011 the streets 

of a large city. You cannot find the parents and you do not 
know where the child lives. What would you do? 

21. Suppose a heavy timber falls on the foot of your playmate and 

holds him fast. The timber is .so heavy you cannot lift it and 
there is no way to get help, Wiiat would you do? 

22. Suppose you have to write a letter or be killed. You have paper, 

hut no pen, ink or pencil. What would you do? 

23. Name all the ways you can in which a person can get a big repu¬ 

tation. 

24. Suppose you find on the street a letter which is addressed, sealed 

and stamped but has not been mailed. What would you do 
with it? 
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25, (E. lays 6 pieces of paper, i" x 3", on tlic table in a row facinp S, 

and hands S a pair o[ scissors.) Cut all llie.sc pieces of paper 
in two just as quickly as you can. (S should cut all at once, 
not one by one.) 

Scoring .—Elaborate rules were worked out for scoring this 
test, One point was given for each satisfactory response, 
with half credits for responses below the best. 


Test 77, rinding Reasons. (Arranged by Tcrman) 

1. Give all the rca.soiis you can why children should not talk and 

" cut np " in school. 

2. Give all the reasons you can why children should obey their 

piirciiUs. 

3. Give all tlie reasons you can why a young man should not get 

drunk. 

Give all the reasons you can why a man who commits a serious 
crime should be punished. 

5. Give all the reasons you can why a youug man should not spend 

all the money he earns. 

6 . Give all the reasons you can why city streets should be well lighted 

at night, 

7. Give all the reasons you can why most people would rather have 

nil automobile tliaii a buggy. 

8. Give all the reasons you can why one should get a good education, 
p. Give all the reasons you can why a country should have plenty of 

railroads, 

10. Give all tlic reasons you can why sonic people use typewriters 

which cost $100 when they could get pcii-s, iiilc, and penholders 
for only a few cents. 

11. Give all the reasons you can why wc should not give something 

to everyone who begs. 

12. Name all the things you can that help to make a nation great. 

13. Why should we forgive a wrong act committed in anger more 

readily than a wrong act committed without anger? 

Scoring. —To secure a basis for .scoring, the ''good” reasons 
were listed for each test. Usually there were from three 
to six deemed ” good.” Then a test was scored one point 
for each good reason given. 

Test 18. Sentence Couit>lclio}i. (Trabiie, Scale C.) 
Given and scored according to author’s directions. 

Test ip. Sentence Building. (Adapted from Masselon) 

1. sky, red, 

2. sun, noon. 

3. water, hill. 

4. teacher, pleased. 

5. pen, inlc, letter, 

6. boy, string, kite. 

7. carpenter, house, lumber, 

8. pipe, match, smoke. 

9. needle, thread, button, coat. 

10. hunter, gun, forest, rabbit 
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11, man, wood, stone, warm. 

12. train, night, accident, bridge. 

Scaring. -One point for each. One sentence or two Coor¬ 
dinate clauses. 


7 'est 20. Disarranged Sentences 

1, DOG THE RUNS 

2, HOT SUN IS THE 

3, HARD VERY IS RAINING IT 

4, SHORT LEARNED IS QUICKLY LESSON A 
S- DOES ANGRY NOT TO IT GET PAY 

6. ACTIONS CAN A WE MAN BY JUDGE HIS 

7 . WITHOUT NOT IS BECOME TO IT EASY RICH WORKING 

8. TO WORSE IlEEORE ATTEND IT TROUBLES GET TO 

TPIEY PAYS 

9 . PASSENGERS THE CRASHED ALL SHIP A AND 

AGAINST DROWNED WERE ROCK THE 
Scoring .—One point each. 


Test 21. Dull and Field Test. (Treman) 

Like the Stanford Revision test, but with five fields, each 
of a different shape. The first is a circle, the second a square, 
the third a rhombus, the fourtli an ordinary cross, and the 
fifth a Maltese cross. This nicthod made possible a finer 
gradation of the performance than Is pos.sible in the regular 
• Stanford Revision test. 

^Scoring. —One point tor “ inferior plan," two points for 
“superior plan," for each of the five fields; total possible 
credit, 10 points. 

'Test 22. Finding the Shortest Road. (Tcrman) 

Cuts were made representing city blocks and streets. Two 
distances were shown and the subject was asked to find the 
shoitest road from one of these points to the other. The 
serie.s contained nine tests. In each the shortest distance was 
readily discriminable from other possible routes by ordinary 
observation and single calculation. 

Scoring .—One point for each of the nine tests of the serie.s. 

The following table shows tlie correlation of each of these 
tests with Stanford-Binet mental age and their correlations 
with one another. The correlations were computed by the 
Spearman Footruie and then converted into r values by the 
Pearson conversion table, based on; 

It 

T = 2 cos — ( 1 —R)— 1 . 

3 

It is believed that the 484 correlations which the table con¬ 
tains .shuuld prove of decided interest to those who are con¬ 
cerned about the analysis of mental abilities and their rela¬ 
tionships. 
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A NEW PICTURE COMPLETION TEST‘ 


Ry Edwin A. Shaw, Tufls College 


In organi/ciii.sf the scries of tests which bears their names, 
BincL and Simon rccoKiiizcd as a fundameiUal principle that 
the degree of a person’s intelligence is exhibited in the extent 
of his ability to find solutions for the various situations with 
wlileh he is confronted. The nearer the situations devised for 
testing purposes come to those of real life, the more accurate 
will the results of the ineasLircment be. 

The following quotations will show the opinions of Binet 
and Siinoir, in their own words: 

"... "J'hesc intellectual acts consist in understanding, 
judging, c.xidaiiiingr, defining, developing, inventing, imagining, 
deducing, demonstrating and in accomplishing a liosL of other 
operations which have for their object directly or indirectly 
the solving of problems,’' (p. 97) 

"... Every thought is like a key which must fit 
exactly in the hole of some lock.” (p. 141) 

" Wlien it is a question of new action, the adaptation does 
not take place immediately at the first attempt but by grop- 
ings. that is to say hy successive trials; one is like a locksmith 
called to open a locked door; he searches in his hunch of keys 
and tries many but he does not try them all indiscriminately, 
for he secs at a glance those that will not fit; Ids attempts are 
not hlind, they are directed, vselectcd, according to a complex 
mechani.siri.” (p. 142) 

It is possible, by means of construction and ijcrfonnancc 
tests, to duplicate many of the situations which are the basis of 
the verbal methods of testing employed in the Rinet-Simon, 
Trahue, and other similar series of tests. These tests not 
only lessen the emphasis placed on linguistic abilities (which 
is a recognized fault of the Binet-Sinion method), but they 
arc a necessity in the testing of the deaf, dumb, the foreign- 
horn, and the children whose grasp of the English language 
is limited hy the influence of their environment. 

‘ From Dili I-aboratory of Educational Psychology, Hai'viiicl Univer¬ 
sity, C'oinmuiiiccittul l)y \V. !■'. Dearborn. 

- Uiiiet and Simon, "The IntcIliReiice of the Fechleiniiulcd ” (trans- 
l.aled by Ttlizaliclb S. Kite), Publicalions of die' Trdiliiii/} Scliiiol at 
Viiu’lanil, Ncnf Jersey, DeparUnent of Research, Number 12, June, 1016. 
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I’uiLIkm', it is often ])o.ssihlc Lo make tlie situations in con¬ 
struction and \>crCormiuice tests appRiach move nearly to the 
actual situations which the child encouiUers in his daily life, 
thus greatly incicasiiig the interest of the child in the lest. 
Ill certain schools where the Hinet le.st ha.s niatlc hiiL an in- 
flilTcrent appeal to pupils and teachers, the perfonnance tests 
have been receiml with open arms, and in some cases it has 
been necessary to choose the subjects by lot, so great is the 
desire on the [)art of the pupils lo try the tests. 

Many of the ninetv tests included in the [iresenl Stanford 
Ke^dsio^ of the Ilinel-Simon Scries liiul their connlerpail.s in 
performance tcsl.s. Notable among these are the Ic.sts involv¬ 
ing the pictLires, the tests involving nieinory for sha|)e and 
form, and the tests calling for discrimination of coloi’ and forin, 
d'hc “ coni])relicnsioii ” tests arc an.swercd liy the action in¬ 
stead of by mere words. The " siiiiilaritics ” and “ dilTer- 
eiiccs ” appeal' in the peiToniiaiicc tests in several wavs, eaeh 
calling for a "motor" answer. 'I'lic " ahsurtlilics ” (inti their 
prototypes in the ridiculous “insets" in the Picture Com¬ 
pletion Tests, and in the latter Llie question is always apparent 
to tlic child, and libs answer is either correct or Inciarcct. 
There is no chance for a niisuiiderslanding due to the inco¬ 
herent lUlerancc of the examiner or the lack of ability to read 
on the jiai L of the juipil. 

Tlie “ jiroblems of fact" are much more naturally given 
with the “Picture Completion" Test, a.s in the latter real 
\)V(>hlems which touch every child’s iile are presented, and the 
pujdl is working with familiar material, 

"Mutilated pictures" and “aesthetic comparison’' tests, 
"familiar objects" and “ dcliiiitions ” may lind delinitc vehi¬ 
cles for expression in performance tests. 

The abilities measured by the “ sentence.s ” in the liinct 
and the supplying of the missing words in the Tralnic Scale 
arc easily and accuratch' measured by the pei foi inance tests. 
"The three ll’s" have no influence on the result, the scoring 
is on an objective basis, and the child will almost invariably 
give his best answer, as he can readily imdevstancl the problem 
and he is cognizant of the fact that hi.s answer depend.s on the 
quality of his action alone. 

In the last aiKilysis, the chief office of all mental testing is 
Co furnish a means hy which the exainiitev may get “ under the 
skin," through the "veneer of civilization," of the child, and 
ill the performance test we find an easy mode of approach. 
'I’lic child lo.ses lii.s cmharrassnient in the presence of a strange 
examiner; he sees the goal, with no linguistic obstacle iitter- 
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veninj(, uiid as piece by piece he buiids his result, he gains 
conlulencc. 

W'liilc certain children fail to receive the credit which they 
<le.scrve because they “ must learn by doing," on the other hand 
coTain iiulividuals liiid it jiossible to reach tlie Freshman class 
in college on the atrenglh of their skill in liandling words, 
althougdi they are LUial)le to meet and solve successfully com- 
moil siUialions in their daily lives. In one case which came 
under my observation, a man doing fair work in his first year 
at college failed utterly with the Picture Completion Test 
descrilied below. There are doubtless other factors which need 
to he taken into consideration in explaining the result, hut 
investigation showed that while he possessed a remarkable 
memory, lie tran.sJaled lillle of his " knowledge about " into 
“ knowledge of ” the world in which he lived. He seldom 
“ suited the action to the word." 

Children in the first grade sometimes make splendid records 
in iierfoi-nuuice tests, In which some college students have 
been known to fail. 

'J'he re.sults of performance tests raise anew the long-stand¬ 
ing criticism of our system of education in that it places alto¬ 
gether too much emphasis on the linguistic side without suffi¬ 
cient recognition of the child’s “motor” needs. Some indi¬ 
viduals mtiy think and reason without any very definite verbal 
conccjits. d'hey .seem to he “ motor-ininded," and with them 
action comes before words. An illustration of this “ moloi’- 
mindedne.ss " is found in the case of the Caaa<lian of Freiich- 
Indimi lilood, one of the twelve stalwart sons of a rull-hlooded 
Indian. Although not one of the sons can “read, write or 
(igure,” they are all successful lmsine.ss men or farmei's. Tlie 
first mentioned employs thirty or forty nmsOns on large con- 
•struction jobs, His estimates are always accurate, and lie 
clears good iirofits without an account book of any kind. Such 
a man would make a bad failure with the Binet or a similar 
test, liLit with the performance test he is likely to do well. 

The performance test encourages the child to believe in 
himself, and it seems to cause the adult to examine liis own 
abilities and more carefully adjust hini.self to his niche in thi.s 
woild, i’ropcrly used, the perforniaiicc tc.sts will throw a 
new ligliL upon sonic of the “ hard cases” in the schools, and 
it helioovc.s every widc-aivalce school man to .study ibis (|ues- 
tion, to ascerlain what there is in it for him and for his school. 

'fbere arc a number of resjiccts in which the performance 
tests now in use may be improved in order to api)roximate 
more closely the general methodology which has established 
itself in the more successful of the tests wiiich depend upon 
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language ability. These considerations demand attention to a 
number oE details wiiich soiiictinies seem to he, in Hiein.sclves, 
of insignificant or minor importance, but which ai-c necessary 
Lo the devclojnneiil of a .successful test. 

The ])roblems involved in the conslruclion and use of a new 
picture completion test, which it is the cliief pnii)Osc of this 
article to describe, will illustrate the considoialion.s above 
inentioned. In the development of this test it seciiual (le.sirjihle 
lo find a picture which should have a unity such as tloes not 
charaetcri/.e other tests of like nature. A laigc luiinhci' of 
pictLircs showing complicated situations were analyzcfl and 
<licu,sscd, and finally a drug store was chosen as the basis of 
the picture to he used. Nearly every town or city has its drug 
store with which children and adults arc more or le.ss fiimiliar. 
Tire drug stores, also, are tending to take on niiich tlie same 
type of a])pcai'<'iiicc with the development of the chain .stoie 
idea. An endeavor was made to gain a sort of conccjrtion of 
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Tig. 2 


what " clfuf? store ” means to the average individual. Atti¬ 
tudes and motions of clerk and customer were as far as pos¬ 
sible noted, and a sketch of the picture shown in Figure 2 was 
made, After fiirtlier study and analysis of the various situa¬ 
tions, llie linal arrangement of the picture, as shown in outline 
In Figiii'e I, was /n;ule. 

Much care was exercised in choosing an artist since the 
picture must not be found open to the criticism of poor 
di'inghlsjnanshi/), since older children almost jjivni’iably arc 
led to hold a test lightly which is based on a picture poorly 
drawn, and it has been noticed that adults have been j>articu- 
larly interested in this picture because of the good workman¬ 
ship invnlvecl, The insets were made circular in shape and of 
a .standard diameter, in order to obviate tljc ini.scojicej)tioi) 
involved when children try simply to fit in the blocks instead of 
completing the .situations. 

For each of the ten situations selected, every one of which 
involve.s action and is peculiar to the drug store, a second 
inset was devised which should have some of the cieinciit.s of 
the correct situation but which should not fit as well as did 
the Number 1 inset. Then ten other insets were chosen which 
.should have no connection with the drug store. These iiLsets 
were changed again and again, until every uinbignity noticed 
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was removed. The hloeks wcie uuicle a hit ihickci Lliiui the 
depth of the holes in the hacking ijf the picture, so that the 
blocks iiiiglit lie readily reinovecl. Kacli hole was left a little 
higher in llie eenlei. so that ihe hiticks might he Lilted and thus 
removed more easily'. Choosing Llieii a leiilalivc set of clircc- 
tioiis, tlie pictiuc lest was given to sonic cigluy chiklreii hetu'CL'ii 
llie ages of eight ami iwclvv, ami the results carefully sluelietl, 
'fheii it was fomul lliat some of ihc insets wane not yet 
adequate and that a few of the figures on the picture could be 
changed and thus greatly improve the clearness of the pieture. 
In making the necessary changes, it was also thought desiiablc 
to have the new jiictnre reproduced In coloi'. aiicl tlitin to the 
thirty insets already used, ten hhmUs colortnl to match the 
foundation color of the picture, were added, making forty 
insets in all, 

I'igure 2 shows the piclnre with the correct insets in [dace, 
luimboring the insets from one to ten beginning at the lower 
right hand corner. 'J'he first inset contains a cone of icq- 
ci’citm; the second one. a glass, being filled with orangeade; the 
third, a lighted nialcli; the fourth, luiH and dolls; the fifth, 
part of a scale and a scoo]); the sixth, a holile, tilted, contain¬ 
ing a liquid; the seventh, a dish of ice-cream; the eighth, a 
hook; the iiiiiLli, a hand with a coin: the tenth, a tele[)lK)iie 
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receiver, l4fjure 3 shows the picture with the second set of 
insets in place again beginning at the lower right hand corner, 
The hist inset is a piece of soap; the second, a plate to receive 
the soda; the third, a glass of water to light the cigar with; 
the fourth, some pipes; the fifth, a bottle containing liquid and 
a ]nirt of the scale; the sixth, an upright bottle containing 
solid matter; the seventh, a cup of steaming chocolate; the 
eighth, a box of candy; the ninth, a hand with a dollar bill; 
the lentil, an ear triunpel. It will be noted that each one of 
this set fits the situation less perfectly than doss the corres- 
jionding piece in the first set. Figure 4 shows the ten liianlc 
insets, and also the ten insets which contain no suggestion of 
" drug store." 

With these developments, it is believed that most of the 
difficulties in the construction of picture completion tests have 
been satisfactorily met, as the children no longci’ attempt to 
fit blocks, an opportunity to grade the performance in each 
situation has been ])rovided, and each block can be removed 
from any bole without putting the fingers through the back. 
Fifty adults who tried the test did not seem to find it silly or 
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cliildi^U uL lir.st sit^lU, mid niost imporUiiiL of all, Lhc nnity nf 
die iiicLiire, in udiicli each siUialion was a coiistitucnL [lart, 
was ajipareiiL. 

In ji'ivini; ihis f’icLiirc C'om|jlcli()n 3'c:sL, Llio tlii'cctions to the 
examiner wtoa- as follows ; I’lace llie lioarcl hedma* tlie subject, 
laidiif^ your position al Ibe opposite side of llie lahU.', Open 
the liox containing the blocks, and jiluce it at the snliject’s 
right hand. I'hen hegiu al once to give, the f<iUowiug iustrac- 
tioiis: "'I'his picLiire is not coiiiplele, as yon see. ^'’ou will 
(iinl the missing [larls (lume (|)oinliiig to the oinai box). Of 
course yon can't use all the Mocks in tlu* box, lint you may he 
sure: that the proper lilock for each sjiaee is in the box. 'I'oii 
may use one or liolh hands, and you may change the blocks 
around as much as you wish. Whirl; as (|uicUly as you can, and 
tell me when you have futished it. l.l(i you uude.rsland?” Then 
start the .stop watch. Note the nianiicr in which the .subject 
attacks the problem and record the mimher of each block 
used, ill the spaces provirled on the record sheet (Mr.; holes 
fieing iiiinihei'cd from one to ten hcgliiiiiiig at the hottoni and 
fit the riglit of the picliire, the lilocks taking the mmibei's of 
the holes in which they lit the situation for the lirst set of ten, 
the next set of Leu taking the numbers of the holes with an 
"A" added, a.s "d A,” the lilocks which have no drawing on 
them being recorded as " ^V," and the rest of die hlock.s 
tiikiiig the name of the objects dniwn on tlieiii). W'heii ilu: in¬ 
dividual indicaLes that he hjis jiiiislied, stop the w.'ilch and 
record the, lime elapsed. iMlling all the holes does not, of 
course, cou.stitute the conniletiou of the task. J t is (Uiishcd when 
the individiKil can .see no more duniiges that he c;ires to make 
find says that it i.s done, 'J'hcn aslc, unless he has nieiilioiied the 
iifiuie ol the picture diirhig the pei-foriiiancc, “ WMifit is this :i 
picture of?” Record the answer. Then Jisl; "Why do you 
say that?” Record the answer. Then sfiv ” \Vh;iL season of 
the 3 'car is it” and ‘‘why?” If the .subject hesilate.s, check 
the word “afterwards” on the record sheet. If he luis ni(;n- 
lioncd tlie iianie before, clieck the word which will indicate 
that fact. Score by allowing ten for c:ich hole correctly lilleci; 
five for each hole tilled with the second choice (i, e,, 3A merits- 
5 ) ; Lin-ce for any one of the (irst or secoiul choices iiiis[)lficed 
(for instance. 2 or 2A in niiiiilier 5 liole) ; score zero for ;i 
hole left vacant, minu.s two ftir ;i blank lilock in .anv hole; and 
minus three for any of the set of ten hlocK's which h;i\’e no 
connection with the “ drug store,” 

Record the results on blank sinhlar to the follr^wing form: 
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School .....Gtadc .. 

Name. 

Age Cyrs. and mos.).Boy or Girl. 

Teacher..... 

Picture Completion Test (Color) 

Time .1.2.3.4.5 

Score .6.7.8.9.10 

Remarks . 


Whole idea, at first, mid-way, at end, afterwards 

What is it a picture of?.Why?. 

What is the season?.Why?. 


The Picture Completion Test, following the method indi¬ 
cated, has hccit given to about ninety children between the 
ages of eight and twelve years inclusive. The results to date 
of the standardization of the test are given in Table I, 

Tadle 1 

Piclim Completion Test. 

Age. 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 Adult 

Median Scores 32 64 64 75 75 80 85 75 

P.E, (11) (16) (18) (5) (10) (7) (5) (12) 

Median Time« 6-10 8-14 10-35 ' 6-05 5-20 4-54 4-00 4-33 

P. E, (1-10) (2-14) (3-15) (2-15) (2-05) (MO) (1-00) (1-05) 

Ta()lc 1 shows the median scores and median times in 
niimitcs and seconds for the performances of children- of the 
various ages. It is to be noted that the adult score (fifty 
cases) docs not indicate a better performance than that of the 
older children. 

In Figure 5 the relationship existing between the score and 
the time, between the years eight and twelve, where we have a 
reasonable number of cases, is clearly shown. The score in¬ 
creases as the time decreases. The score line as a whole shows 
a decided improvement with age, and without doubt the 
younger side of the time line will show up as well when we 
have obtained a larger number of cases. AVc may expect a 
normal child of ten years to make a score of seventy-five in 
five minutes nr less time. 

The range of performance is made large by some excep¬ 
tional casc.s, but the “ norm ” is probably sufficiently indicated 
by the luiiuhcr of cases thus far tabulated, Some of the 
excc])tional cases may be mentioned. 

The college Freshman above mentioned seemed unable to 
6 
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see any niiity to tlic picture, and in the majority of the depres- 
sLon.3 he placed insets chosen at random. He secined nnahlc to 
associate the different elements of the situation and secured a 
very low score (twenty-two) in a very loiifj lime (fifteen 
minutes), This disconcerting result led to other inquiries in 
regard to the student which are not pertinent to tliis dis¬ 
cussion, 

On the other hand, certain very young children made ex¬ 
cellent scores in comparatively short limes. The coiiiiiients of 
one little girl may be added: “Now what do you s’pose the 
baby wants?” Again, "Now if I put that chocolate in there, 
it will be winter, but this ice cream will make it summer, and 
that’s what I want it to be.” “He wouldn’t light his cigar 
with a glass of water.” “ He wouldn’t be turning orangeade 
into a plate. Oh, I sec, there’s the glass.” " I guess she’d 
rather eat a cone than eat soap.” Monologues iiioro or less 
like the above were beard on many occasions, 

Even with some of the children who were considered by 
their teachers to be dull and unintelligent, we <liscnvcred a 
decided tendency to analyze the various situations first and 
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then delibei’citcly set about to find the block -which best 
answered the conditions. They were interested and eager to 
try the test, and the teachers seemed to be willing to give 
coiisldcrablc credence to the findings obtained. The test is 
proposed as one of a series of performance tests to supple- 
mcJiL tCvSts now in conunoii use; the partial standards already 
oiitalncd sceni to indicate that it may at least be depended 
upon to furnish vaUuible sui)j)lementary evidence. 



A PROGRAM FOR A PSYCHOLOGY OF 
LITERATURE 


Ky June E. Downkv 


What may be done in the way of devising special tests for 
both vocational and avocational guidance has been excellently 
demonstrated by the musical talent chart so clfectively elabor¬ 
ated by Professor Seashore and his colleagues, In a similar 
fashion tests should be standardized for determination of 
literary ability, Such material could lie utilized to good pur¬ 
pose in giving advice to the college student in general and to 
the student of journalism in particular. A program for investi¬ 
gation with such an end in view I have found precipitated n\ 
my cxpcvicncc in conducting courses on Literary Esthetics and 
English Couiposition,—the latter including work with the 
Short-Story. 

For convenience this program may he considered under four 
main heads: 

I. General psychological pointR of view significant for liter¬ 
ary criticism and comprehension of the different forms of 
literary production. 

II, A listing of a few of the possible experimental investi¬ 
gations that have a specific application to the psychology of 
Uterature. 

III, Suggestions as to possible diagnostic tests of literary 
ability. 

IV. Consideiation of possibilitle.<; in the way of stimulating 
literary invention by utilization of device.s for initiating and 
controlling imaginative .work. 

I, General Points of View and the Psychology of 
Literature. 

In consideiation of psychological theory, the most important 
item IS, probably, the relation of the iirstinctivc life to charac¬ 
ter-creation and to plot-structure. Here the Freudian and allied 
psychologies afford many tempting point.'? of departure which 
need not be rehearsed at this time as recent cx[)ositlons will 
.suggest theniselve.s to every reader. But technical studies of 
the various methods of creation of characters from the stuff 
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furnished by life aix yet to bd made. Such methods include 
fusion of two or more personalities into one; or splitting of 
a character into two, as Dickens split his father into Micawber 
and 'J'urvcydirjp; ,or doubling- of a character so that the same 
trait is variously ja-rsonifird. The varying skill of authors 
in delineation of men and women characters also deserves a 
fresh review in the light of modern sex psychology, partic¬ 
ularly psychic bisexuali.sm, 

The recent rccJtsting of the logic of the emotions with its 
illuininating discussion of emotional displacements and trans¬ 
fers; of eii'eclive compensations and diffusion of moods, is 
also nio.st promising for a rationale of certain literary effects. 
A [)articiilar ap[3licatian occurs in the scrutiny of literary sym¬ 
bolism by Freudian and allied methods and the tracing of its 
analogie.s with dream-constructions, In fact, [the whole field 
of the Unconscious in its relation Co creative processes is being 
exploi'ccl in a new and fruitful way, 

Of course llic enigma of the literary temperament is not 
l)erniittcd to slip into ,Lhe baclcgioiind,—the newer points of 
view sugge.st .so many Lcm[)ting analogic.s, if not actual iclenti- 
fication.s, with states well known to the psychiatrist. The con¬ 
cept of Pathological Lying, for example, fa;iiiy teases one by 
it.s in.sistencc upon recognition as a highly honorable and profit¬ 
able departure from the normal, if utilized in a monetary and 
not a monitory way! 

II. ExlM:l{I^[F,NTAL Investigations and the Psychology 
OF LiTEItATURE, 

Under tliis general head wc may cite in some detail experi- 
'meintal investigations which have a direct bearing upon the 
literary craft, 

1. IVIcntal Imagery, In broad outline one may include here 
the intensive studies that have been made of Mental Imngery, 
inclusive of both illustrative imagery aroused in the reader and 
the imagery that is inferred as present in the writer. Certain 
discussions relative to the value of the so-called Metliod of 
Style will be recalled in this connection with the resulting 
recognition of its limitations but also realization of practical 
possibilities inherent in a comprehensive cippJicntioii of it. So, 
too, certain conclusions concerning the most effective forms 
of literary suggestion have crystallized, 

One outcome of experimentation on concrete imagery has 
been a growing realization that ,tbe old-time classification of 
images on the basis of sensory quality, visual, auditory, cutane¬ 
ous, and tlie like, must for many purposes be superseded by 
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classifications that emphasize other attributes of imaginal 
states, such, for example, as persistence versus evanescence; 
plastic versus diffluent ciualities; abstractness versus particu¬ 
larity; spontaneity versus effortful control. The various 
possible localizations of the image, so thoroughly detailed by 
Dr. Martin,are also of considerable importance from the 
standpoint of the literary craft. 

The study of the image leads directly to a study of the 
imagination and to experimental investigations of the differ¬ 
ences between the imagination and the memory image, In 
such investigations we come upon attempts to uncover the 
roots of .the creative imagination and to list individual differ¬ 
ences in methods of Invention, varying from the nakedly 
intuitional to the deliberately combinative. At present, we 
find a huge appeal ,to biographic material but with hints here 
and there of possibilities in the way of experimentation. 

The practical significance of individual diflerences in imag¬ 
ery processes is very evident when one approaches the matter 
from the angle of actual composition. In my work with 
students whose mental processes I have cross-sectioned I 
have grown accustomed to the hall-inai'k of certain imaginal 
predispositions, 

For instance, I may cite a talented girl, preoccupied to an 
extraordinary degree with the sound cjiialitics of the external 
world and the sound-images of the inner. This preoccupa¬ 
tion is evident in composition in her choice of musical words, 
her sensitiveness to rhythmic aaicl melodic effects, and her 
-modulations of voice in reading her very charming sketches. 
With this auditory preoccupation—a preoccupation so intense 
that she winces at harshness of voice-quality or hardness of 
phrasing,—there goes a keen organic sensitiveness but only 
dim and fugitive visual images. Her stories arc charming 
in style but vague in plot; her characters, who speak to her 
in varied voices, rarely cross ,the threshold of the visible. Her 
productions possess emotional but not dramatic niinncc; and 
she finds it impossible to write ,a photoplay. She should 
excel in the Ipersoiial essay aJid should be encouraged to try 
her hand at writing poetry. In contrast is a second student 
whose stories lack all charm of style but who shows amazing 
facility when asked to outline scenarios for moviii’g-pictiires, 
because, as she informs me, it is ,iust in true photoplay fashion 
that her visualized characters perform ,for her on the stage 
of her mind. 

i"Die Projectionsmethodc u. die Lokalisatiou visucllcr v;, andcrer 
"Vorstellungsbilder,” Zsch. f. Psychol., 1912, 61, 32i-5<i6. 
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2. Iiinci- Speech. The verbal inia^e in its various forms 
has particular interest for the student .of literature since it 
furiii.shes the actual .stuff out of which .literary dreams are 
made, The classification of its forms into auditory, vocal- 
motor, and aiiditnry vocal-motor is .assuredly not of theo¬ 
retical interest only. Conii)lcte freedom of the auditory phase 
of inner speech is in iny experience with reagents not com¬ 
mon. Such freedom, when achieved, would seem to afford 
a basis for an almost infinite variety of auditory mimesis or 
dramatic imper.sonalions. One might expect if to issue in 
great range of styli.stic effects, particularly in character de¬ 
lineations that depend largely upon speech-rhythms and flex¬ 
ibility in accent and emphasis. On the other hand, when the 
inner speecli is acoustic-motor the writer during the act of 
composition would seem to have a fairly distinct conscious¬ 
ness of himself as speaker ,or orator. With this distinct con¬ 
sciousness of agency there may go set personal rhythms that 
the I'cader n])pj-ecjatc.s to tlic fullest extent only when hearing 
the writer read aloud his own compositions. In iny experi¬ 
ence the inclivichuil enijjloylng auditory-kinesthetic inner speech 
with its personal coloration has frequently shown oratorical 
gifts that may be lacking in the individual whose internal 
phrasing is more purely auditory, although if the latter be 
dramatically gifted his imitation of the inner voice may achieve 
a range of variation quite beyond the capacity of the less 
detached creator. Often the individual ,whose inner speech 
is purely Jfinc.sthetic exhibits an insensitiveness to harsh com¬ 
binations of sounds that limits very decidedly his stylistic 
acliicvements- His relatively slight preoccupation with audit¬ 
ory nuances, even on the sense-level, is often evidenced by 
his colorless and characterless reading aloud and his confession 
that he has no notion at all of what his own voice sounds like 
or his description of it in ludicrously false terms. When 
he desires enforcement of Che sound of words he is apt to 
have recourse to actual reading aloud, There may, however, 
exi.st with the vocal-motor internal speech a sensitiveness to 
kinesthetic ease that will lead in composition to a choice of 
word-combinations that may be rapidly enunciated and so 
develop a style of great rapidity and fluency. 

3. Stylistic Details. Allied to the investigations of Inner 
Speech are experimental expositions of such iliterpy devices 
as a.s.sonancc, alliteration, onomatopoiea and the like. Much 
remains to he done. Thus onomatopoiea has been considered 
chiefly from the auditory side, as a verbal imitation of natural 
sounds. But other forms exist, such as imitation of gustatory 
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and CLilancoua cfl'ccls hy vocal devices; suggestion of emotional 
tempos hy IdncstlieUc rhythms; and conveyance of mood qual¬ 
ities through employment of vowels of tlie proper pitch and 
timbre. Experimental tests of the varying alYective values 
of different vowels and coiisonaiiLs have Ijcen made l)y Rolilee 
and Washbiirn,' and hy Givlor.'' The latter ha.s made an 
extensive study of the j)sych()-[)hysiological eiTecl of speech 
elements as mere tones apart frt)m llieii’ selling in a meaning¬ 
ful scheme ot sounds and sought to determine the motor and 
emotional value of the characteristic lon:il patterns of a luuii- 
her of Eiigli.sh poets. 

A report " On the Psychological Response to Unknown 
Proper. Names ” is reported hy .Engli.sh and Alpacli,' a hit 
ot research motivated hy a desire to ileterminc the amount 
and kind of imagery called out hy proper names and to test 
Ckqiarcdc’s suggestion that VVord-Physiogiiomy plays an 
imj)oi'taiit part in deterniining visualization of unknown per¬ 
sons, A companion study by de LasUi'' details Dickers’ meth¬ 
ods of obtaining and applying names to characters. An almost 
unlimited held of work is suggested hy such studies. 

Investigation of other stylistic detaiks also de,serve coii- 
sidcration. Many of the sngge.sLion.s cnihodied in Spencer's 
“Philosiophy of Style” might with proJ'it he given experi¬ 
mental treatment, such, for cxiiini)le, as his ol).SL'rvalions con¬ 
cerning periodic and loose structure and the functioning of 
attention in grasping meaning. Rowland’s" report on "The 
Psychological Expcrieiiccs Connected with the DilTerent Parts 
of Speech'' also suggests more extensive investigation. 

The enlai'gcment ,of the span ot the inner speech by the 
utilisation in composition of the melodies and rhythms of oval 
speech or highly automatised colloquial habits is in line witli 
the attempt to convey meaning with the least i)Ossil)Ie demand 
upon effort of attention, Thiougli racial habits, words have 
become so thoroughly established in certain associative con¬ 
nections that if written composition adopts the style of ova-l 
speech, :t glance of eye suffices to convey meaning and to 
induce appercc[)tion of the content. That the mind is active 
even in the regulation of ocular movements is shown by the 

- "The Affective Vnliics of Articulate Sounds," Aincr. Jour. 
Psychol, ic)i2, 23, 57[>-583. 

* "The P.sj’clio-i)hysioiogical Effect of the Element,s of Speech in 
Relation to Poetry," Psychological Monographs, No, 82, 1015, 1-132, 
A-incr. Jour. P.<!ycl\ot., tqiG, 27, 430-/13,1, Ihid, 1917, 28, 436-5,13. 

® "The Psychological Altitude of Charles Diciccus toward Sur¬ 
names,” Anicr. Jour. Psychol., igi8, 20, 3.37-346, 

'^Psychological Monographs, 1907, No, 32, 1-41. 
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fact tliat tlie eye moves by big jumps ,in taking in nouns, 
verbs, and , adjectives familiar to the reader's associative 
liabits but that it must fixate more hesitantly in reading prep¬ 
ositions and other connectives. A style weighted with many 
of these latter parts of speech will be slowly read in com¬ 
parison with one that makes sparing use of relational words. 
A written style modelled closely after oral style will require 
as little effort to understand as your neighbor's gossip about 
houseliold alTairs. 

An extensive utilization of oral speech rhythms and habits 
results from the custom of dictating one’s compositions. The 
informal style of such composition may differ in many details 
from the closely packed style of labored composition, But 
it may have its limitations; its very transparency may not be 
an lujinitigatcd virtue since the meaning conveyed may slip 
off consciousness as unobtrusively as the gossip to which we 
likened it. The speed with which a composition may be 
comprehcjjded c«ii»not be cited as evidence of aJl-inclusive 
juerit. Tt hy no means follows that all the effort of attention 
withdrawn from the form of an article will be given to its 
content. Content and form are too intimately associated for 
that, In art especially, form and content become one and in 
prose and poetry the intricate interweaving of word and thought 
may be as essential to the effect on the whole as is the com¬ 
bination of rhythm and tone in music. Limpidity of style 
may be quite distinct from conversational ease. 

4. Rhythm. A detailed consideration of the psychology of 
rhythm lia.s, of course, its place in a psychology of literature. 
Many possible applications suggest themselves. Patterson’s^ 
recent work with its suggestion of ways of testing the time- 
sense will occur to the reader. 

5. Literary Empathy. As a general concept this involves 
consideration of the attitude of reader or author toward the 
characters and emotions presented in novel, drama, or poem. 
Three typical forms of reaction may he noted, although the 
complexity of relationships involved and the possibility of 
transitional forms should not be overlooked. There is, first, 
the detached attitude, that pf the critical, and at times dis¬ 
interested onlooker or spectator. Such a reader often pro¬ 
jects him.self visually into an imagined scene ,but when he 
docs so lie appears on the outskirts or margin. His reactions 
are cool and impersonal but often,very constant and of critical 
value. There is, secondly, the reaction of. the sympathetic 

T “The Rhythm of Prose," 1917, N. Y. Colmibia Univ., xxiii -|- 177. 
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I);uticip:inL who takes upon himself the emotions and condi¬ 
tions portrayed. There is warmth of personal consciousness, 
and rich organic and definitely egocentric application. The 
reactions of such reagents arc apt to be variable, incalcuiable, 
since they may he blocked by inomcnlary moods, or ])y the 
disjjositional teiulencics present at the time of reaction. A 
visual self-image may or may not constitute part of the reac¬ 
tion, There is, tliirdly, a reaction which consists in intimate 
realization of the situation or emotion with its projection into 
the object or personality as a characterization of it. This is the 
esthetic reaction par excellence. It is, in its purest form, the 
rarest of the three, Visualization of the self is very infrequent 
in this third form of reaction for in this ease the warmth of 
personal realization suffuses the .object rather than the person 
who reacts. 

Technical studies of the various functions of self visualiza¬ 
tion which have been made by Dr. Martin" should be care¬ 
fully examined by .the student ,of literary craftnianship. In¬ 
vestigations of the forms of self-projection occiiniiig in 
literary appreciation have been published by myself.'' 

Many details of literary method find their explanation in 
the relation of self to the .literary experience, The demand 
of the average reader for "sympathetic" characters testifies 
to his assumption of the participant attitude, So, too, the 
creation of the " arbitrary character for plot purposes, Even 
so technical a matter as the telling of a story in first, second, 
or third person form must he canvassed from the standpoint 
of the relation of grammatical form to empathic participa¬ 
tion, I have collected much material on this point, which 
cannot he cited here. 

6. Hypnotic Devices. The suggestion that art makes use of 
inany of the devices of hypnosis for achieving its effect is not 
a new one, I have, however, been interested in working out 
a program for listing and testing such devices, which would 
include not only the utilization of metrical effects, and the 
use of the Refrain in both prose and poetry, but also such 
applications as occur in the "gag” of the stage, the Dickensian 
stereotyped gesture, and .above all, the utilization by the poet 
and dramatist, consciously or unconsciously, of the actual 
technique by which the hypnotist induces a state of fatigue 
or fascinated attention. 


^ Lnc. cit., 483-513, 

‘’“Literary Self-Proieciton,” Psychological Review, 1912, 19, 298-311. 
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111 , Diagnostic Tksts of Literary Ahility, 

Till-, sciircli for such tests is one so recently initiaterl that 
at i))0.sl one can fmt indicate the fields which the prospector 
may take over willi sonic hoiic ot success. 

Tims Mui'iiliy in " An Ex|)erimciital Study of Literary vs. 
ScieiUi/ic Types" has made an interesting attempt to dis¬ 
cover diajjiioslic characteristics of these two types, by use of 
the association method. 'J'his method is capable of standardi¬ 
zation and is most promising. 

Gordon's’^ “ Disscctccl-Story Test” might easily be made 
into a test of linguistic facility. Much of the vvojJc with 
Ink-Dints could be utilized ill devising tests of the fertility and 
flexibility of the visual imagination. Ratings as to personal 
qualities of style might he obtained by application of Givler’s^* 
method of testing the auditory and kinesthetic effectiveness of 
personal tonal patterns; while Patterson^* suggests a way of 
selecting liy tests individuals with an “aggressive time-sense,” 

In aiy experiments on literary esthetics I have chanced upon 
a number of suggestions that might be developed into standard¬ 
ized tests of literary ability in its various forms, 

Thus the imaginative versus the reminiscent type of mind 
is revealctl liy the percentage of free images released by read¬ 
ing properly chosen literary selections. 

The prosaic mind may be differentiated from the poetic type 
by its reaction to various figures of speech. The latter type 
assimilates the figure in an emotional and ^nsiioiisly rich con¬ 
text and frequently succeeds in achieving a fusion of different 
mental contents correspondent to the literal and figurative 
portions of the simile or metaphor. The prosaic or logical 
type of mind pounces upon a literary comparison as a thing 
in itself and often condemns it as incongruous. The ease with 
which .such types of reaction may be uncovered is evident 
from the fact that shtdents ill my classes have been able by 
use of a .simple questionnaire to identify the most literary- and 
the most literal-minded members of a group tested by them 
without previous knowledge on their part of the general 
make-up of their reagents. 

All experiment that I have found of great value in giving 
me insight into the type of mind of student-writers consists 
in getting the freest possible reactions to a list of one hundred 

10 “ Ail Experimental Study of Literary vs. Scientific Types,” Amcr. 
Jour, /•’.r.vf/ioi., iyi 7 , 28, 238-262. 

Psycholo()ical /itikcfiH, 19171 i 4 i d6. 

^^Loc. cit. ' 

10 Loc, ct'f. 
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carefully chosen words. The following types arc revealed. 
First, those subjects who react to tlie detached word by dehning 
it or giving a synonym or some form of phrasal completion, 
a form of reaction very frequently found among subjects with 
a legal or scientific turn of mind. Secondly, i\ numerous 
groiiji who respond with a definite image of the thing named 
or with a complex feeling of rich content, of incipient imagery. 
This reaction is, perhaps, the most common one and is defi¬ 
nitely more concrete than the preceding. Thirdly, a few re¬ 
agents show a tendency to treat the word as a thing-in-itself, 
quite apart from its meaning. They may react to it as to a 
visual form, a tiny arabestpie of linc.s that may release atti¬ 
tudes as would bigger visual ]>atterns. The hearing upon 
literary composition of such a reaction is not obvious, much 
less so than the treatment of the word as a imisical tonal 
affair, with primary appeal to the auditory sense. A fourth 
group of reagents report emotional and moocl-vahies for 
words rather than intelligible meaning.*;. And in this connec¬ 
tion a distinction is made between emotional words and so- 
called atmosphere words. One subject reports, “ Emotional 
words give ME <a mood or feeling. In atino.splicre woj’chs this 
feeling belongs to the words themselves." A di.stinction 
which marks off, as in the case of literary enii)athy, the liiglily 
esthetic from the more crudely emotional attitude. It is 
among this last group of subjects that we must look for keen¬ 
est sensitivity in handling words, although such sensitivity 
does not guarantee imaginative synthesis of material in plot 
structure or character creation. As an interesting .sidelight it 
is worth while observing that these types of reaction to words 
in many respects parallel those discovered by Bnllough*'* in 
his investigation of reactions to simple colors which he li.sted 
as (1) the objective; (2) the physiological; (3) the associa¬ 
tive; and (4) the character reaction. 

That the Order of Merit Method in combination with cor¬ 
relational coefficients may be used in forming an estimate (1) 
of the esthetic taste of the reagent and (2) of his nsableness 
as a reader for selecting productions that would he widely 
popular is shown by my experiments on the affective and 
esthetic judgment of-poetry^" and " Emotional Poetry and the 
Preference Judgment.”*® A recent report on “ Experiments on 


i^"The ‘Perceptive Problem’ in the Aesthetic Appreciation of 
SinEle Colorii,'' British Jour, of Psychol., igaB, 2, ^^o(3-4<)3, 

The Imngiiial Reaction to Poetry. Univ. of IVvo. Hull. No, 2, 
1911, 

Review, 1915, 22," 259-278. 
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a Possible Test of Aesthetic Judgment on Pictures”'^ indi¬ 
cates with considerable precision the exact course to pursue 
in working out a scale for measuring taste in its application 
to any sort of sensory material. 

IV. Stimulating Literary Invention 

The proposal to stimulate the creative processes by an un¬ 
derstanding of their psychology sounds somewhat fantastic, 
particularly to those intimately acquainted with the whims of 
the creative temperament- None the less it is a tempting 
proposition of applied science. What such a proposition really 
amounts to is tlie administering of training under guidance of 
a thorough understanding of the creative imagination in gen¬ 
eral and of one in particular. But if the program for diag¬ 
nostic tests is as yet composed mostly of vague suggestions, 
the present program is limited to expression of vague hopes. 

In part, of course, the devices for increasing literary pro¬ 
ductivity are identical with those that would be presented 
under any project for advancing mental efficiency; Ecuiiomical 
ways of collecting and classifying material; development of 
habits of observation; schemes foi* overcoming inertia and 
mental laziness. Journals that deal specifically with the au¬ 
thor's craft have much valuable advice to give along these 
lines. “Think into your typewriter,” the student of journal¬ 
ism i,? taught at Columbia, an excellent habit to form if one 
would prevent the vapor of inspiration from diffusing itself 
Upon the desert air. “ Never stop at the end ” is the advice 
of a prolific author who wa§. wont to dovetail the end of one 
novel and the beginning of a new one, “ Leave an unfinished 
sentence, an incomplete paragraph, a fragmentary chapter as 
a stimulus for your next period of work." Such admonitions 
convince us of the real insight embodied in the observation 
of a famous sfiort-story writer, that many have a talent for 
writing but few talent for being a writer. 

Let us attempt, however, an analysis at closer quarters of 
certain aspects of literary invention that are open to manipula¬ 
tion. So far as plot-making is concerned what is essential is 
the acquisition of the proper mental set. Such a patterning of 
consciousness may be very deliberately developed by proper 
exercise if one start with a modicum of capacity. One may 
learn to expand the conversation overheard on the street-car 
into a whole novel; one may acquire skill in persuading the 
Story-Boolf Girl seen on the Subway into return]^ to her 

” CaUch. Glascock & Washburn; “ EKperiments on a Possible Test 
of Aesthetic Judgment of Pictures.” y4incr. Jour, of Psychol., iGuSi 
29, 
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home between cloth-covers by issuing the invitation again and 
again, One may, indeed, acquire the habit of having inspira¬ 
tions as one cviltivates a taste for olives by a little initial hero¬ 
ism. In a number of cases I have had a chance to watch the 
plot-making set develop in students, in spite of the unfavorable 
conditions attendant ixjjoii a roiiLiiic college course and limita¬ 
tions in the way of time. Usually within two years one can 
begin to notice considerable increase in facility and fertility 
in -plot-construction. What might be accomplished by fvnther 
extension of time I do not know since college authorities have 
a constitutional objection to one's inviting one's best students 
to indefinite repetitions of a course! 

The mental synthesis underlying character-creation lies at a 
deeper level than that of plot-synthesis. It centers, I suspect, 
in the instinctive life of the mdividvxal. Investigations on the 
imaginary companions of childhood have given me some sug¬ 
gestions as to possibilities in the way of exploration of ten¬ 
dencies but as yet no confidence in any method of stimulating 
character-synthesis. 

Quite as important as the acquisition of proper mental sets 
is the control of inhibiting ones. The inhibition of one atti¬ 
tude by another is the underside of that doctrine of formal 
discipline so dear to the popular mind and so little emphasized 
in its unfavorable aspects. If the attitude of suspended judg¬ 
ment and infinite caution inhibits confidence in one’s inspira¬ 
tions let us recognize the dangers of scientific training for the 
poet. If psychologizing inhibits dramatizing, let us psycholo¬ 
gize with discretion. If, on the other hand, inhibition of any 
particular mental set be due to ignorance of possibilities in the 
way of manipulating different sets of mind, let us discover the 
proper methods of manipulation. If necessary, we may emu¬ 
late William Sharp and synthesize our critical tendencies into 
one personality and our poetical into a Fiona MacLeod. 

One of the strongest forces inhibiting creative work is self- 
distrust. Few realize that just being one’s self is the likeliest 
way of achieving originality. How very great our unused 
possibilities are vve may never realize until the brakes are 
thrown off by some strange accident of the spiritual life or by 
the momentary intoxication of wine or hypnotism oi‘ love, If 
we could discover a scientific and harmless method by which 
we could let ourselves go at will many of us might change 
from conventional everyday people into charming Patience 
Worths. If the Otiija Board be the best mctliod for manipu¬ 
lating such transformation, by all means let us adopt it as a 
training instrument for the literary imagination! Something 
similar in the way of stimulating the imagination by sensory 
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automatisms I have attempted occasionally, utilizing crystal 
gazing and shell-hearing.' My material is too meagre to justify 
a report, but it encourages further work. 

James, apropos of his famous suspicions as to the range of 
human energies, has indicated in his delightful fashion the 
checking of activity by various forms of inhibition, " Social 
conventions prevent us from telling the truth after the fashion 
of the heroes and heroines of Bernard Shaw. Our scientific 
respectability keeps us from exercising the mystical portions 
of our nature freely.” James suggests that we map out 
human possibilities, mental and physical, in every direction 
and then work out from biographical material the methods by 
which every type of man may be energized. The suggestion 
is worth following. 

One of the most promising points of departure is the free¬ 
ing of energies through the social instincts. Wc may recall 
Wallas' discussions in the ” Great Society” of the possibilities 
inherent in collective thinking if we could once master its 
technique. Recent war-programs indicate that such technique 
has actually been evolved under stress of circumstances and 
that faith in the possibilities of social thought has more than 
justified itself. Collective imagining in the realm of the artis¬ 
tic has a more problematic sound, and yet it has frequently 
proved its value in dramatic and architectural achievements 
and in the making of epics and ballads. 

The composite story, the product of class-invention, has in 
my experience proved definitely superior to what the average 
student is able to achieve alone. The fertilization of the in¬ 
ventive processes of one mind by those of another; the multi¬ 
plication of associations by social suggestions; the general 
emotional stimulation due to social contact, deserves serious 
consideration as one of the most profitable means of energizing 
the student. Its technique should be worked out, 



A NOTE ON MENTAL TESTS FOR NORMAL BOYS 


Dy Forest Cooke, Nordhoff, California 


In llie hope that mental tests inifrht prove to be of value in tcacliing 
normal boys, groups of Serial tests, similar to those used by Wallin, 
iVerc given at the beginning and close of the school year to the boys 
of the Thacher School, These boys were of higli stliool age, sup¬ 
posedly normal in intellectual abilily, with perhaps more than the 
average cultural advantages. The result of the tests was to establish 
jionns wliicli conform to those quoted by Whipple in his Mciiiiial of 
and Physical Tests, but are in general above them. Tlic im- 
piovCineiU .shown by different boys during the year was of interest and 
vaUie to the teachers, as the tests themselves will probably be when 
we have had more experience in interpreting them. As it was, our 
judgments were in many casc.s coiifinned or assisted by the results of 
the tests. A third advantage appears in the Iceen an<l wholesome inter¬ 
est awakened in some of the boys in improving their minds, .similar 
to the interest wbielj the physical tests, which we have l)een giving 
for some years, arou.sc in improving their hodic.s, There follow 
accounts of the several tests given. 


I. Association lost — write as many words as po.ssible in three 


miimtcs; 

Age 

No. 

Average 

Fall 

Best 

Worst 

Average 

Spring 

Best 

Worst 

17-18 

15 

63.3 

79 

50 

70 

90 

54 

16 

14 

54.3 

76 

43 

64,1 

76 

41 

15 

12 

57.2 

78 

39 

60,1 

78 

46 

14 

7 

46.3 

55 

39 

53 

74 

35 


Tlicse re.siiU.s arc considerably lilgbcr than the published results of 
Pyle for normal boys. There is a distinct correlation with age and 
with what tcaclieis would call brightness. The younger boys and the 
poorer boys Were fcnmd to make inacb use of rhymes in making their 
tc.sts. Of course, the most valuable part of the test was the character 
of the words in individual tests. It was iiitcresliiig, for instance, to 
notice that the only boys who mentioned girls were the ones who in 
their daily life have least lo do with them. 

II. Cancellation Test —crossing out A’s from Stoelting's forms No, 
55031-E. Time 135 seconds: 


Age 

Average 

17-18 

159 out of 162 

16 

143 out of 148 

15 

138 out of 141 

14 

125 out of 130 


This test shows direct correlation with age, also with what in in<li- 
vidual ca.ses, we call careful work. The boys who were poor in .studies 
were also slow in this test. On tlie other hand, some good boys wci c 
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also slow, The test is a good indication of the careful or "sloppy" 
boy, It also suggested in one case eye trouble. 

III. Word Building —write as many words as possible In five minutes 
from given letters: 



Pall- 

-a e 0 b in t 

Spring 

—a e i r 1 

P 

Age 

Average 

Best 

Worst 

Average 

Best 

Worst 

17-18 

17.9 

27 

13 

23 

29 

16 

Id 

IS 

23 

9 

19.1 

24 

12 

IS 

16 

22 

10 

IS 

24 

13 

14 

12 

19 

3 

16.3 

23 

9 


These results are notably better than Pyle’s. 

There was clear improvement during the year, and an obvious cor¬ 
relation with age, but no certain correlation with excellence in studies. 


IV. Sentence Building —write as many sentences as pos.sibic in five 
ininntes, using three given nouns. (Massclon method). 



Fall {citizen, horse, decree) 

Spring {bell, 

ground, owner) 


No. of 

Character of 

No. of 

Character of 

Age 

Sen tences 

Sentences 

Sentences 

Sentences 

17-18 

6 

19.0 

8.8 

21,6 

16 

4 

13.6 

6.8 

15,4 

15 

3.8 

14.2 

6.9 

16.1 

14 

3 

16.4 

5.6 

14,0 


The character of the sentences was determined by the number of 
word.s representing separate ideas. This test was valuable in indi¬ 
vidual cases to show the use of English and power of imagination. 
Some of the good boys, however, did poorly in this test. As in several 
others, the boy.s of sixteen did no better than the boys of fifteen. 

V. Addition —Six sums of three five-digit numbers. Time S 3 
seconds, determined by the first to finish. 


Age 

Number solved right Number attempted 

Accuracy 

17-18 

2,1 

3.2 

65% 

16 

1.3 

2.6 

50% 

15 

1.0 

2.0 

50% 

14 

.66 

1.6 

41% 


There is a very noticeable correlation with age; a much less one 
with studies, though of value in distinguishing the mathematical type 
of boy. 

V. Iinniediale Memory — Memory span for digits, as in Whipple 
(p, 15 s, auditory method). 


Age 

Score in Mistakes 

17-18 

6.4 

16 

9. 

15 

12.3 

14 

7. 


VI. Deferred Memory Test —The subjects in the spring were asked 
to make a list of all the tests which had been given in the fall. The 
result .showed a .surprising correlation with school work, but little or 
no correlation with age. The boys who were poor in studies were all 
of them very low in this test. Some boys, however, doing excellent 
school work, were only average in the test. 

7 
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VII. /fiiJoiiyiii Test —Twenty words scLected from tUose iu 
Time 57 seconds, determined by the first to (iiiisli, 


Age 

Average No. 

Best Record 

Worst 

17-18 

16.4 

19 

12 

16 

17,7 

19 

\l 

15 

13.6 

18 

9 

14 

12.7 

17 

8 


Theie is a very exact correlation with age; to a certain extent also 
will) excellence in studies. But the way the lest was given worlced 
against the slower, but not necessarily duller, boj's. 

VIII. Iiiiiiicdinie Afciiiory {inelhod of rififil assaeuitcs )—A li.st of 
twenty pairs o^f word.s \vas fir.st read, tlicii the first of cacli pair, the 
second to be written by the subject. 


Age 

Fall Av. 

Best 

Worst 

Spring Av, 

I3ei5t 

Wonst 

17-18 

16 

20 

12 

17.2 

20 

12 

16 

14,3 

IS 

9 

15.4 

19 

10 

15 

15.7 

19 

10 

15.9 

20 

10 

14 

16 

19 

12 

16.1 

18 

14 


This te.st did not show niiy correlation with age. Some of llic 
younger boys did as well as many of the older ones. The boys who 
arc poor in studies att did badly in this test, 

IX. Foj'ipv Hoard (Goddnrrf visiiol itictfiod) 

Age Time First TrialTime Tliird Trial 

16-18 16.5 13.5 

14-15 17.5 14,4 

Of tlic fourteen-year-old boj's 100% had improved after eiglit months 
Of the fiftcen-ycar-olcl boys 55% had improved nfler ciglit nujiilh.s. 

Of the sixtccn-ycac-o)d boys 74% bad improved after ciglit months. 

Of the 17-18-yt'nr-old boys 47% had ijiiproved after ciglu nioiUlis. 

Tlic correlation between this lest and excellence in .studies is very 
difiiciilt to see. More surpri.sing still is that it seems to liavc no con¬ 
nection witli excellence in baseball. It is, however, of personal value 
in dcteniiiniiig the nervous, quick, or deliberate boys. 


X. il/i’)Tor Drawing {Trachig a star). 


Age 

1 st trial av. 

Fastest 

Slowest 

5th trial av, 

Fast 

Slow 

17-18 

63 see. 

18 

91 

24 

13 

43 

16 

79 

.35 

183 

23 

14 

.3.5 

15 

85 

50 

189 

29 

18 

60 

14 

137 

69 

310 

42 

22 

8 U 


As a personal study this test was very interesting, sliowing traits 
of nervousness, carefulness, persistency, or lack of concentration. Its 
relation to intellectual ability seems, however, to be most uncertain, 
Boys who tried the test a sixth time after an interval of a day or two 
were invariably faster than they had been in their fa.stc.st trifd, 

The general result of these tests has been to encourage the hclicC 
that there arc great possibilities in the study of nonnnl hoys, A 
knowledge of mental testing may become as important to a teacher as 
any other part of his prcparalion. 
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Li:o I’kiu.a. ly/iiil IS Niilioiial Honof? With a Special Litrocinctioii 
hy Ni)nn;in AiiKell. Tlic Macmillan Company, New York 1918 , 

I). 211. 

Tin's is a timely Imok ((ealiny with the prohlcm of "National 
ITonor" i)sycluiloKically. ''National honor is the fundamental casus 
helli and llio. diallenye of reconsLriiction.'' Despite this fundamental 
importance it lias heretofore hecn avoided. The ciiiestion of national 
lioiior wa .4 oinilled_ from the programs of the two Hague conferences; 
Tlic League 'I o I'.ii force Peace calls it " non-ju-sticiable; ” the Inter- 
Allicd L:if)or Conference did not recognize it; and the general public 
ha.s only a vague c()iicci)lion of it. Oui- author upon these facts at* 
Leinpls to deliiie the problem and to determine a method of dissemi- 
iKiliiig its puriiort aright, for it is "a bold and dangerous question." 
It i.s hard to <lcal witli lld.s (lucslion because it is emotional in nature 
rather Lliau rational and Lliorcfore delics analysis and rationality, 
Hccanse of Llii.s natural evasiveness (as sljown by one hundred and 
thirty-five cltatinns of views) of the iiroblem, and the universal in* 
erlia of the average mind to grasp its importance, as well as that of 
cli[>loiiiats to imderslaiul its psychology, a "new technique" is pro- 
1)0 .sed. 

Oui' aiiLhoi- snggc.sts hy way of a technique, that the mas-ses of all 
cnimti'ies mii.st get rid of the illusion that an economic sentiment is 
the motive of wiif. Uiiivcr.sal peace is not to be hoped for in the face 
of thLs crass ignorance. Nor liavc statesmen and diplomats escaped 
this sLiipiclity, 'I'he. economic sentiment in regard to war " is a gross 
lil]cl on human nalui'c.'' There is an ''ethical motor-spring" which 
Iransceiuhi any economic consideration, aiuL until tliis ethical consid- 
uralioii has heen adjusted llicrc will still be war, The fact is that 
men generally li^ht against Lite improfitablcncss of war rather than 
for its econrmiic advniitage. "Men will light not so long as they fed 
it is in'oliliilile, hut so lung ns they feel it is right. Tliis impulse to 
righi, regiU'dlo.is of inatuvial cunscqucnccs, is the fundamental cause 
of war." 

Naliomil hniuir is llio gciuii'ic term for all the ethical motives of the 
nations. Wc must not lose sight of the evolution of national honor 
thi'ough family honor, group honoi', etc., 11 ]' to that high primitive 
conccjilion spoken of by Fraser in his “Golden Bough.” Now the 
teclnii(iue for dealing wilh national honor must be based upon its 
biological .sigjiificajice, and in consideralion of tbe factors which make 
for a changing conception of honor, Tliesc changes which national 
honor must undergo in the course of say a dozen generations are: 

1. Unco)].sdmi.s modifications of the original concept by each suc¬ 
ceeding generation. (Subjective variable,) 

2 . The changes produced by war, national institutions, etc, (Ob¬ 
jective variable.) 

3 . Lacb nation has its own code of national honor. 

* 1 . Diach individual has his own conception of national honor. 

'Dni.s j-alionality and the flood of passing events are only means of 
adding to the long founded original quantity, which is more or less 
uncon.scioiis, Tlicrcfore “when men go to war, though they know 
their country to be wi'Ong rationally, it is not human nature for them 
to really lielieve so," The test of national honor for rationality is 
thus shown to give negative results at least in part, i, e., national 
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honor is irrational to some extent, and is therefore psychological 
(emotional). Furtlier tests of emotions show that next to their irra¬ 
tionality is their uniformity and universality. VVe may confidently 
rely upon these characteristics to tide us over all crises. The uniform¬ 
ity of emotional response goes back to the gregarious instinct (con¬ 
sciousness of kind). “The gregarious instinct kills more independent 
thinking than all the bad intellectual processes of our school .systems,” 
(p. 115 .) “In a word it is about the consciousness of kind that all 
other motives organize themselves, in the evolution of social choice, 
social volition, or social policy.*’ ( 117 .) The directness of response 
to slimiiU also shows the emotional characteri.stic of honor. “The 
sensitiveness of honor therefore can have no relation to the clarity of 
reason,” Another important quality of an emotion is intolerance, 
Tolerance is a matter of reason. 

The James-Lange theory of emotion cannot be applicable to the 
emotion of national honor, since there is no physical manifestation of 
a nation. If, however, we let the army represent the physical nation, 
an exact analogy may be assumed. Then we have a law of national 
honor; “The sensitiveness and intensity^ of a nation’s honor increases 
directly with a recognition of its relative military strcngtli, and in¬ 
versely with the consciousness of the strength of an opposing Military 
Power.” 

In accord with this law we find Germany since 1907 increasing her 
national honor in direct proportion to the strength of her army. The 
great war from Germany’s viewpoint is “a matter ol honor” now fliat 
she is a "world power." The emotion of honor too is subject to 
abnormal development. Napoleon's “I’honncur ct la gloirc dc la 
patrle” and the present day " Deutschtuin ” are cases. At such times 
we may infer that something is going wrong with the political make-up 
of a nation, just as incipient physical diseases and pathological mental 
states react on each other in the human body. Where an individual 
for example has indigestion by reason of some unconscious fear (ob- 
jectivcless emotion), he will create some object (make some excuse) 
for his weakening physical condition. It is not surx)rising then in the 
case of a nation suffering from a hypertrophy of the emotion of 
national honor, that almost any trifling excuse may be offered to 
explain erratic functioning. 

Three courses are open to the future in regard to national honor. 
First we must evade the "tyranny of a phrase," and .supplant the 
emotional elements by an International Code of Honor which shall be 
based upon universal principles of justice. Honor must be a concept 
capable of universal application. This will in turn imply intcrimtioiial 
politics, and free discussion of points of honor within the nation, 
Also the moralized emotion of national honor will be a complex im¬ 
plying two parties—one nation cannot dislionor another without dis¬ 
honoring itself. Secondly, an International Code of Honor may be 
brought about by all nations submitting all the elements of foreign 
policies which if disputed would involve national honor. At the hand 
of a Court of International Honor such policies woxtld be stripped of all 
the daiigerou."! emotional elements, and tend to rationalize international 
politics. A third procedure is to find an emotional equivalent for this 
“honor" emotion which has caused so much trouble in the pa.st, Men 
love a good fight with all its dramatic possibilities and its hazard of 
success or failure, The national expression of this fight is war. Here 
it is possible to " cither check pugnacity or change the end, by resetting 
the scenes of international policies," 


dark Universiiy. 


J. W. Sraowi.s. 
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Joseph Peterson and Quentin J. David. The Psychology of HandUng 
Men 1)1 the Army. The Ferine Book Co., Minneapolis, 1918 , p. i.i 2 . 

According to the title page, V die manuscript of this book was sub¬ 
mitted to the War Department and permission for its publication for 
distribution among Array olTicers and soldiers was obtained under 
date of May M, 1918 ." In the Preface the authors describe the gen¬ 
eral plan of the book in the following words: “The general plan has 
been to have each chapter, with a few exceptions, made up of three 
parts; the first liy the junior author, an army officer (Lieutenant 
David), in a popular and somewhat personal style, to influence the 
young officers in the principles to be discussed; the second by the 
senior author (formerly Asst. Professor Peterson of the University of 
Minnesota) on the psychological bases of the subject considered, this to 
constitute the main part of die chapter; and part three to embody 
phases of more immediate application and also quotations, experiences 
and opinions of army ofTicers which would be useful to those persons 
for whom the book is especially prepared. Some of the chapters, 
however, consist of only two parts.” 

The first cliapter, which serves as a general introduction, deals with 
the subject of instincts, which, according to the senior author, "must 
be the basis of all appeals, of all stimulation to effort, to ambitions, to 
saci'ificc, and to loyally. Leadership, diplomacy, the ability to inspire 
men to superhuman clfort, and greatest of all, the faculty of making 
friends and enjoying the world witli them,—these are the results of 
proper appeals to instincts” (p. I 2 f.). This statement is the keynote 
to the discussion of such topics as “Competition” in chapter two, 
"Play" ill chapter three, “Teamplay” in chapter four, and it also 
underlies much of the discussion in the otlier chapters, “Leadership" 
is the subject of the fifth chapter, the psychological discussion being 
based largely upon Cooley’s consideration of tlie same topic in his 
hook, " riniiian Nuittre a»d the Social Order/’ The next chapter 
deals with "Principles of Learning," in which two classes of learning 
are distinguished and treated separately: “(i) the learning of practi¬ 
cally new acts or of difficult combinations of acts only partly under 
control, and ( 2 ) the modificalion to a .slighter degree aiul the perfec¬ 
tion of habits or movements already under voluntary control" (p, 93 ). 
The topics of " Ilablt and Discipline,” form the subject of chapter 
seven, and “ discipline, as a condition in the men of the army, may be 
thought of," according to Peterson, " as a result of habit in the largest 
sense, including adaptation." But he immediately adds that discipline 
"involves not only case and readiness and efficiency in the carrying 
out of orders, and in the performance of duties generally, but also 
endurance and morale” (p. 121 ). The last chapter which discusses 
"Loyalty," gives a rather abstract and more philosophical than psy¬ 
chological treatment and is perhaps the least satisfying of all. 

In view of the authors’ admission that their discussion "is neces¬ 
sarily incomplete and tentative in many respects," we merely wisli to 
bring out two points by way of suggestion for a future revision, In 
the fir.st place, the treatment of the whole subject of handling of men 
in the army lias been limited too much to the case of the young officer 
confronted by new recruits in the array training camp. And in the 
second place, that great mass of psychological literature on the’ war, 
which lias been published since the beginning of this war, especially 
ill England and in France, should receive at least some recognition in 
a later treatment of this important topic. L, R. Gi’-issi.er. 
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The Suiiiiiicr Training School of Psycliiatric Social Work conducted 
by the Boston Psychoiiathic Hospiltil and SmilU College under the 
auspices of tlie Natioiinl Coiniiiillee for Mental Hygiene opened at 
Smith College, July 7 th willi an enrollment of 68 yonng women from 
21 states and as many colleges. The purpose of tlie scliool was to 
give in ciglit weeks the theoretical haclcgrnimd neces.sai'y to prepare 
social workers to assist in the reliahilitnlioii of soldiers .siifTcring 
from "shell shock^ and other nervous and menial disordcr.s. The 
courses which were otTfered included the tollowing range of Hwhjccls; 
Social Service, Mi.ss Mary C. Jarrett, Boston r.sycliopathic Plospital, 
Director of tlie school; Psychiatry, Dr, Bclitli Sjiauhliiig, llecUord 
Hills; Clinical lectures, Dr. J, A, Houston, Nnrtliamplnn Slate Hos- 
pital for the In.sane, the clinics being held at tlie hospital; Sociology, 
Prof, F, Smart Chapin, Smith College; PRyelrology,^ Prof. David C. 
Rogers, Smith College; Mental Tests, Miss Riilli S, Clark, Smith Col¬ 
lege. Arlditlonal lectures were given to the school by the following; 
Dr, E. E. Southard, Boston P.sycliopnLhic Idospital; Dr, L, Pierce Clark, 
Now York City; Dr, Walter S, Feniald, School _foi' Feeble-Minded, 
Waverley, Mass-; Dr, Adolf Meyer, Plupp's Clinic, Baltiiiiorc, Md,; 
Dr, William Healy, Baker Foundation, Ko-ston, Mtuss.; Dr. A. A, Brill, 
New York City; Pres, Raynioiul L. Willniv, Lelaiul Stanford Uni¬ 
versity; Capt, A, B. Bott, Hart House, Toronto, Out.; Capt, C, B, 
Farrar, Coboiirg Militai'y l'Io.«i|)ilal,_Coboui'g, Out.; Dr, Janie.? J. Piii- 
nain, Boston, Mass.; Dr. H- W. Friiilc, Now York City; Dr. Abrahnni 
Myersoii, Dr, Law-son Lowrey, and Di’. Jo.scpliine_ Fo.stor, Boston 
Pfiycliopathic Hospital; Dr. George Amsdon and Dr, Charles Lambort, 
Bloomiiigdalc Hospital, White Plains, N, Y.; Dr, George Kirhy, Dr. 
H. A, Harrington, and Dr. Clarence Cheney, P.sychialric 1 institute, 
Ward’s Island, N, Y,j Dr. E. Flood, Mon.son StateT-Io.spilali Palmer, 
Mhs.s,; Dr, Albert Barrett, P.syohopatliic Hci.sjjital, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Dr,IT. A,Mitchell, State ITospital, Wai'rcn, Pa.; Dr, 1’. IT. Ames, New 
Yorlt City; Prof. IT, N, Gai'diner, Smilh College; Dr, Frank P. Nor- 
borry, New York City; Dr, Herbert Hall, klariilehcad, Mu.ss, Of the 
58 studeiil.s who satisfnctorily complcterl the course, those wfio had 
not previously liad tlie required ainomit of practical work were as¬ 
signed to tho following clinics and liospitals for six months furllicr 
training: Boston Psychopathic Hospital; Pliipii’.s Clinic, Ihiltiniorc, 
Md,; Manhattan State ITospital, Ward's Island, N, Y.; Neurological 
Clinic, New York City; Mas.saclni.sctt.s General Hospital, Boston, 
Ma.ss.; Boston State ITospilal; Boston Dispensary; University ITo.s- 
pital, Philadelphia, Pa,; Charity Orgmiizalion, New York City; Cornell 
Clinic, New York City; Society for Organizing Charily, Pliiliulclpliia, 
Pa.; and Home Service, American Red Cross, Boston, Mass. 


The Committee on Clas.sification of Pei'.sonncI in the Army has 
imderlakeii the publication of a weekly periodical, entitled “ FcrsonHcl," 
the first number of which appeared August 21 , iqiS. According to an 
editorial in that first number Pcrsofiiicl will contain information on 
such topics as General Classification Work, Trade Testing, Pcr.sonncl 
Needs of the Army, Assigning Men, Transfers, Rating of OOicers, 
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Officcis’ Qiialificalioii Cards and important contributions to the field 
of Personnel." 


Coiiiciileiit with the conclu.sion of the armistice the publication of 
Pcrsoitiii-l has been di.scoiitimicd. 

Hereafter instructions regardiiiB personnel work in the field will be 
issued Ihroiigli letters, circulars and other standardized forms to the 
individuals conoenicd. 

The i)er.sonnel ftinclioiis herctolorc exercised by the Committee on 
Classilieatlon of Personnel in the Army will hereafter be carried out 
1)3' llie Pci'soiinel Llranch, Operations Division, Gcjieral Staff, with 
wlhcli ilie Committee has been merged. 


The followiiiB item is quoted from Personnel, Vol. i, No. lo, Oct, 23,. 
[918: "The new school for training personnel officers will be opened 
at Cunip Sherman, Ohio, on Saturday, Oct. aStli. The 67 men in this 
school have all been selected and no further applications are being 
considered." 


Wc quote the following from a speech by the Hon. George M. Young 
of North Dakota, in the ITouse of Representatives, September 14, 1918; 

" Upon our return here I concluded to see at once what had been 
clone ill our own country iu respect to the rehabilitation of disabled 
soldiers, i'ir.st of all I called at the Surgeon General’s ofilice, wiicre 
I found that cclucntional work was being carried on for the mental 
and physical rehabilitation of disabled soldiers in iS of the United 
States Anny general hospitals. Surg. Gen. Gorgas first of all laid it 
down as a fouiidation principle that physical reconstruction should be 
defined as 'complete mental and surgical treatment carried to the point 
of uiaximuint fmictic»nal restoration botli mental and physical, and to 
secure this result all methods recognized by modern medicine con¬ 
ducive lo cure should be utilized.’ In other words, not only the 
ordinary means of medicine and surgery, including all specialties, but 
also all physical measures which are employed under physiotherapy. 
He declared that modern medical treatment does not end with phy.sical 
cure, and that functional restoration is the final aim of the modern 
physicians and surgeon.?. Surg. Gen. Gorgas deeJared that tlie phj'Sical 
rcliabilitation of di.sabled men is peculiarly dependent upon their 
mental attitude, and that the educational work should begin therefore- 
wlicii the man lias arrived at the stage when he begins to worry about 
his future, whether in this country or oversea,?. He said the first 
problem i.s to divert the man’s attention by simple recreation, through 
reading, pictures, games, handwork, and tlie like, with the view to 
securing a genuine interest in the attaining of some worthy end, the- 
end most certain to hold liis attention and claim his best efforts in his 
fiilurc avucalioii, Hence by gradual steps he may be induced to sup- 
piciiiciit his pievioiis vocational experience by academic, scientific, or 
icclinical in.stiiictioii, or to choosc a new vocation and begin prepara~ 
lion for it, if .such a course is necessary. 

"Ujioii this broad ioundation it is natural to expect that our recon¬ 
struction work in the United States will be more extended and com¬ 
prehensive than the work done in Great Britain.” 
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In the preceding issue of this Journal we piihlislicd a partial list 
of members of the American Psychological Association who arc en¬ 
gaged in National Service of various kinds, In response to our 
request for information concerning errois or omissions we have the 
following corrections and additions to report; 

Corrections: 

Dockeray. F. C,, Captain, S. C, 

Dvinlap, Knight, Major, S, C. 

Johnson, H. M., Captain, .S. C. 

Myers, Garry C., Lieutenant, S, C, 

Additions; 

Aiigier, R, P,, Captain, S, C. 

Batson, W. IT., 2 nd Lieutenant Infantry, 

Cameron, Walter, Major, M. R, C. 

Langfeld, Herbert S., Y, M. C, A. 

Meyer, Max, Captain, S, C. 

Norcross, W. IT,, Lieutenant, S, C. 

Reeves, P,, Lieutenant, S. C, 


Last summer,the California Society for Mental Hygiene was founded 
under the presidency of Dr, Ljllieii J, Martin, Con-sulting Psychologist, 
San Francisco. "The |)iirpo.scs of tlie Society are to work for the 
preservation and restoration of health in tlio.se sulTcring front mental 
disturbances; Co prevent incntnl (liscasc-s and deficiency; to help raise 
the standard of care for those In danger of such disorders; to familiar' 
Ize tlic public with the proper treatment of persoms nfTlictcd with 
mental dilhciiltics,’' The last named inirpo.se i.s to be nccoinplishcd 
in part by a scries of publications which aim '' to furnish a suitable 
medium for the disscinination of the ideas of spccinlksls and practical 
workers in group aiul iiulividiial mental Irygicnc.'’ Among the first 
publications issued is a pamphlet on "The Training of the itmotions" 
by Dr, Lillicn J, Martin. These publications may be obtained without 
cost by application to the secretary, Miss Julia George, 838 Pliclan 
Building, San Francisco. 


Earlier in the year the Council of the American Psychological Asso¬ 
ciation had voted that on account of the war the aniiiml meeting of 
this Association at Christmas was to be omitted this year. After the 
signing of the armistice, the Council recon-sidered its vote not to have 
a meeting this year, It lias now been definitely decided to hold a brief 
and somewhat informal meeting at Baltimore, on Friday and Satur¬ 
day, December 27 th and 28 tli. 

The sessions will take place in Room 305 , Gilman Hall, Homewood, 
Johns Hopkins University. The annual dinner will be on Friday even¬ 
ing, December 27 th, at 6:30 p. m., at the Southern Hotel. 

The program lia.s been limited to papers upon (isychological work in 
connection with the war, Owing to the short lime at the committee’s 
disposal, it has asked a number of members in service to present 
papers, in.stead of following Us lusiial 00.110111 of sending a general 
notice to the members of the Association, A luiinbcr of members have 
already consented Jo read papers, and the meeting promises to be an 
interesting one. The general scheme for the program is as follows: 
Friday, December 27 th, at 10 a. in,—a parallel session witli sections IT 
(Anthropology and Psycliology) and L (Education) of the American 
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Association for the Advancement of Science; Friday afternoon—a 
joint session with these sections; Friday at 6:30—the annuaJ dinner 
followed by a business meeting and smoker; Saturday morning at 9:30 
—a joint session with Section H; Saturday afternoon—a symposium 
upon “The Future of Pure and Applied Psychology," 

Friday at 4:30 p. m., Professor E. L, Thorndike, the retiring vice- 
president of Section H, A, A. A, S., will deliver an address entitled, 
" Scientific Personnel Work in the U. S, Army." At 7:30 p. m,, Pro¬ 
fessor E. F. Buchner, the retiring vice-presidyit of Section L, will 
deliver an address entitled, "Scientific Contributions of the Educa¬ 
tional Survey," Among others, will be papers upon the work of the 
psychological examiners, upon the methods of the Committee on Class¬ 
ification of Personnel including the trade tests, upon the work of re¬ 
construction, and upon the investigations in connection with aviation, 
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